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Our Readers are this Month prefented with a whole-length-Portrait of 
that excellent Comedian Mr. William Lewis, in the Charaéer of 


—- 


the Prince of Wales, in the Firft Part of King Henry the Fourth, 


by the inimitable Shake/peare. 
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Curious Account of a Free Martin, 
To the Editor of the Hibernian Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the Gentleman’s London Magazine and 
Hiftorical Clronicle-for January 1780, 


there is anextradt from a paper of Dr. Hunter, 
 firft publithed in the laft volume of Philofo- 


say Tranfactions, Article 20, refpecting 
‘ree Martins, or twin, calves, in which that 


| Gentleman has afferted that ** when a cow 


brings forth twin calves of different fexes, 
that the male fhall be in all reipeéts perfect 
and capable ot propagation, but that the 
female fhall never even have a delire to that 
ef, being,’’ as he fays, ** an hermaphro- 
dite, which he. has tound to be the cafe in 
feveral diflections which he had made on 


| thole creatures ;’’ he alio {upports this opt 


niou by guetations trom meodera and anci- 
ni writers on this fubject, and finally con- 
cludes on it asa general and received Maxim 
amongit the hufbandimen of every country? 
~Lhis | am politive, muit have been the 
cale in every particular of this kind within 
bis knowledge ; and 1 am happy to have it 
inmy power to furnihfuch of your readers 


| a do not think an attention to natural mi- 


Muti beneath their notice, with a faithful 
acount of an extraordinary initance dredily 
fite to the opinion which that learned 
entleman ‘has iupported, which lately fell 
4 cow belonging to Mr. B—b—ry, a 
entleman living within two doors of mine, 
few years fince brought forth twin 
calves, the onea bull, the other a heifer ; 
both large and perfect in their form and fex, 
they ran together in an enclofed park, and 
tw extremely large and well liking.——— 


Before the bull had reached the age of r2 
months, he gave proofs of his being capable 
of procreation in many inftances, but in par- 
ticular, with hus filler-twin the female Free 
Mariia, who before fhe was 20 months old 
brought forth a Calf; if fo preternatural a 
being could be faid to belong to that {pecies: 
—— its head was thaped fomewhat like that 
of a large cod; many inches longer on one 
fide thanthe other, by which means, the 
mouth on the fhorter fide of the face wae 
drawn up within a {mail diflance of the eye; 
both of which were remarkably different 
from the eyes of any other calf, being very 
long, white, nearly refembling thofe of a 
— and conftantly turned upwards; its fore 

gs were bent in under its body,. and never 
exiended ; the hoofs long and wot cloven; 
ite hinder legs were saand exadly different 
to thole of any animal befide, being fet on 
asit were the wrong way; that is the bead 
or bam which fhould have turned outwards, 
fo_as to be touched by the end of the tail 


when hanging downwarde, was onthe con- | 


trary fo placed that the ham could come in 
contact with the fore-leg when lying down ; 
both its hinder hoofs were uncloven and 
firongly united to the romp bones, clofe to 
the fettieg on of the tail, in confequence of 
which, the animal never ftood upright on its 
limbs, but fat perpendicularly on its haunch- 
es, and kept upa continued kind of yell, 
by no means reiembling that ot acalf, but 
approaching nearly to the braying of a 
young als; its tail was long and a large 


.bunchy fubftance unlike hair growing at the 


extremity of it; its fkin had no certain grain 
as in the cow kind, but the hair which was 
thin, long and like tothe briftles of a full 
— hog, grew in different directions ; om 

its 
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93 
its neck the hair was ftronger and Uke the 
mane of a horle clete thorn; its fex was not 
difcernible from external appearance. —- It 
lived but for fome hours, and from its cry 
feemed to be.in paw and torture. airy, 
the whole it was the mofk groteique and-dil- 
gufting creature! had ever be held, infomuch, 
that a drawing of it mull flrikea perion with 
a kind of horror, on which account I for- 
bore Thia ki ins rone bre IT) the cow Ww hich 
caived it had n thing n hel ot the fizuré or 
quality of the ox, ‘as Dr. Hunter remarks 
that thole Free Martins w! hich he faw al ways 
had; her horns and bellow being exadly 
like thole of another COW, anc t the milked 
freely and weil 
lam Sir, 
Your moaft obedient S rvant and 
Correipondent; 





ii. H. 


econd Usper. A Comic Tale. 
37+) 
i i the funfhine of my good: fortune 


a Onciude f from p. 


was Agamn obicured b ya fudden cloud 
There wasin the caftle a dam- 
ic, ( layreeable n) perion, mind, and 
manners. who.wearted-on the filler of my 
lady low. rer, anal who, trom time to tive, 
had aivahces towards m 

furing me paflien which flamed 
luch as neatly conrhing, 
anc cry ing chen! aa the patiled my chamber- 
coor im her exeurters from the garret, “or 
by gurvering a Ranza ct tome ballad ‘about 
‘6 bluhe Colin,’ im alow key 
atthe funmmu of the ftaircaie, and Pweiliny 
her notes graduaily as fhe drew cat my 
apar' tne nt. 


ot advertity. 


ih tit Us TUS 
with. the 
TL her 


La) .a007? " 


bepiMing 


Hut quavering. and. nest ughing were 
thrown awav on me: | mace no rapturons 
returns to thete encearments. Race, there- 
lucceeded to 
hrit warmed her 
opportumity of gratity- 
ing it was prefenated. | Fer, 


the love 


fore, and the hic et revenge, 
‘ ' . 

that tendernets wineh had 
breall: ere On? aN 


' 


os i was giving 
letter to the lady Jiabeila m the 
garden, which | deemed to be fuficiently 
remoic from view, the vindictive 
eipied me thro 
the high 


ugiv one 
towers. arial MNCO mien! iy ac- 
quainte:! her maiden nuftreis with my treach- 
ery. Wohereupen the lady dowager and her 
RRer, by a teciet patiage which led into the 
garden, liaie unperceived to where the lady 

Jiabella fat 


pernbrg man arbour the ticlici- 


ous qpilie of the lord Abergavenny, her 
fauthtul and reipecttul ufher waiting very 
near at hand. On a fndden our enemies 


appear ; the fata better is jewed, the unde- 


—_s ao " = . 
niabie cveucnce of corruption 0 Te, ol OU 





Hifiory of the Second Upber. 


at “ tmike-ho! c Tron) oO Me ot 


A ‘a y fit ic 7 a le. A ur, 


Rinacy in the lady Tfabella, of difobedienc. 
ifi us both. The aunt, in atone of mocks. 
ry, read the exordium of it aloud. High-bor, 

t peetlefs beauty, though tke iron- bear, 
ed fates bave exiled me from your heaven} 
prefence.—»~ Yes, yes, cried the lady doy. 
ayer, [ guefied that it was fome luc h non. 
fenfical compofition. [As rational an epiltls, 
hrother, as ever a baron indited.}] Come 
Ay igh- horn and pee lefs beauty, faid the aunt, 
with an infoleing airy give me leave to éon- 
duct you to your Chamber. So faying, hh 
graiped the arm of the lady Habella, ang 
led her towards the caftle, {queezing back 
her fhoulders, ever and anon, that it priev. 
ed my very heart to behold it. As for me, 
it was her advice that I fhould be committed 
to the dungeon. 

Accordingly my lady dowager gave di. 
rections to her retamers to prepare for the 
execution of this inhuman fentence. Mean- 
while 1 was fecured in my apartment, where 
1 {pent fome hours in agonies, imagining 
every noile that I heardto be the playing of. 
the ropes and pullics that were to convey me 
to my prifon. At icngth I was let down 
to the depth of many tathoms. When | 
reached the bottom, J threw mryfelf on the 
pavement in defpair, bemoaned my deftiny, 
and curled my Conceited and afpiring foul, 
that would not liten tothe counfel of the 


raod cocter Abfalom, but would fain 
have it, forfooth, that I fhould become an 
ufher. 


Weary at laf, with lamentation, I fx 
down upon fomething that 1 took'to bea 
{veat, with a view to’ meditate a penitential 
netition to the lady dowaver. Cafually | 
lait my hand on-it, when, * to my infinite 
terror, | found that] was fitting on a ny 
mian’ Yeeleton. °) ftarted up forthwith, ‘an 
trod on feveral bones, fome long, {ome 
fhort, fome gfobular, which I conciuced to 
be the and other relics of unhappy 
perfons, who I a@ perifhed in this herrtd pit 


Reiils 


' T hird and Simon ce Moantford 
ear! ot LeiceRer. For | b-d heard talk, @ 
tiie family, Of tuch cifaflers. 

hire forty the trap door was lifted, 
fupper fent 


Lienry the 


and my 
down tina large wooden platter, 
of which was fluck a candle, 
that at once ferved to enable me’to fee what! 
had to eat, and the horrors of the alvyis in 
which T was a prifoner. J cried out to the 
pcrion ahove, for the love of St. Nicholas, 
to throw me down fome paper; by good 
luck | hada pencil in my pocket. lappily 
he heard my voice, and complied with my 
defire. When TI had finithed my repatt ( foe 
1 had not loft my appetite as weil as my li- 
herty) | proc eeded to draw ‘up a contrite 
and moving memorial to the lady dowagety 
bewalling my own iniquity, and at 
ef 
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T7150. I Liftory of th 
ber high) clemency. I likewile fuggetled 
that wiy fue was In danger, from my appre* 
henfion of {pirits and diimal goblins, | for 
which, from my childhood upwards, I had 
heey exceedingly remarkable. In the 
morning J ient up my paper, in the returned 

tter which had brought me my breaktait. 

My lady had compaflion on me: the tor- 
gave any thing but {wearing. I was theretore 
wound up, and reinitated inmy function, 
with a denunciation, neverthelets, tha: on 
my next mifdemeanor, b fhould be banifhed 
from the cafile tor ever. 

Thele fufferings, this forgivenels, even 
this denunciation had not power to reilram 
me, where 2 lucrative temptation was held 
before my eyes. Neo aniwee had yet been 
feat to the letter of the lord. Abergavenay.— 
It was acceflary, then, that fome contiden- 
tial perion fhould be empleyed as the meflen- 
ger on, this perilous occalion. My known 
attachment to her lover had determined the 
lady [abella to make choice of me. Giving 
we her. pucle, therefore, which was tufiici- 
ently weighty, and an epiftle. genteelly 
folded, and genteelly fealed, and imelliag 
fweet of ambergris, Jenkins, far fhe, with 


tears in her beauteous cycs, invent tome 
certain means of delivering this letter 
to the lord baron of Abergavenny. 3 


Was ailecved by her lorrow, and, although | 
ved money for, my labours, could have 
willingly embarked in this affair, even had 
I not received a fingle noble from the damiel. 
Accordingly [ tet out one evening about (wir 
light, my lady dowayer and her fifter being 
at prayers and took the road to the caftle ot 
the lord Abergavenny; which was not 
many miles tram our own. 

I will confels that I journeyed the. more 
cheerfully on.this errand, fromi an. intention 
of acguainting that worthy-munded baron 
with the woes I had experienced, while en- 
Ceavouring to befriend him; ner doubting 
| thould be plenufully comlorted with ho- 
bles. - I was occupied on the way in prepar- 
ng a molt eloquent deferipiion of my 
late muileries, which I meant to recite to 
him at the proper time aud place. 

I was wrapp d wi thele volden tmneditations, 
when, on a fudden, accew .of  caitills, 
tuted forth from behind a hedge, in’a nar- 
row Jane near the caflle of the lord Aberga- 
venny. Lhis is he, cried one of them; ! 
know him by his ftafl cot CUGUY ‘Dhis laid, 
they Feil upon mer, pulled me off my paltrey, 
tagged tiie, rifled nie, ani beat me moll fe- 
Nerciy. J pueclled, by the voice of one of 
them, that theic were fome retainers to fir 
Mephen de Mountenay, That knight had, 
long Julpected me of be imp in the mterelts 
Of his riy al, and, doubticts, had cnjoined his 
ollowers to be oblervan! of ail my motions. 
Thefe then Had dogged wie from the caftle 


“’ 


> 
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of the lady dowager. When they had beat 
me to. the fulneis of their defire, they threw 
me athwart a horfe that was grazing by the 
road fide, (my palfrey being feized on as 
por!) and tied my hands and fet faft toge- 
ther beneath his belly ; infomuch that I form- 
cda compicte circle in that potion. They 
then whipped the beaft, who, frighted as well 
at his unuiual burthen, as at their lathing, 
trotted violently with me through mire. and 
underwood, and water, and furze; that, I 
vow to the very heavens, I was near yielding 
up the gholl. 

At length we reached a-emill, upon the 
banks of ariver. Here dwelt the owner of 
the lorie, who was a miller by trade, and 
who, beholding his beaft in that condition, 
ran torth with great fury, and a great club, 
and beat me moil unmercifully for being up- 
on his horle; not confidering from my 
plight, that at could be no fault of 
mine, As foon as he ceafed afflicting me, 
J implored him, for the fake of all the faints 
in Heaven, to unloole my hands and feet, 
for that, what with my uneafy pofture, the 
motion of the animal, the mud and the briars 
we had pervaded, andthe two teveral beatings 
which | had tutlered, I verily conjectured 
that I had but little time to live. 

in the end, the miller difengaged me 
trom his horie, afking me, in the name of 
all the devils in purgatory, who or what had 
brought me into fuch an odd cafe ; infifting, 
moreover, that 1 fhould pay him for my 
having frightened and endamaged his poor 
‘bealt. For this purpofe he rumaged my ap- 
parel ; but finding nothing there to gratify 
his avidity, (forthe caititls had pillaged me 
of all my nobles, and even df the love: letter 
of the lady Iiabeila) he vowed to the Holy 
Virgin that he wouid duck me in the mill- 
pond. Alarmed at this menace, I fell upon 
iny- knees and belought him with tears m 
my ¢yes, to have mercy on a wretched uther, 
who had been robbed and mal-treated, and 
tied upon a horle, by ruffians of defperate 
intention, and rather to be bethink him of 
procuring me a pric, jor that my finful 
and unlucky foul was about to depart my bo- 
dy. Whicreupon he detifted, but bade me 
remove trom his welling without delay. 

L crawled, as well as ny aching members 
would permit me, to a hedge which border- 
ed on the public way, aod there laid me 
down to deplore this new difafter. The 
notle of heriemen toon after allailed mine 
cars: | trembled left they thould bea fecond 
gang of canifis. They enquired, as they 
came up tome, what bulineis I had there. 
I made aniwer, that 1 was a miferable 
traveiice whom rebbers had mhumaniy 
delposied and beaten. No foon had I uttered 
thele words, than one of the horfemen ex- 
claimed, Holy : can this be ufher 


Prancis ! 
N 2 Jenkins ? 
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Jenkins? The fame, cried I, rejoiced to 
find a perfon that knew me. Now this was 
a retainer of the lord Abergavenny, who, 
with his comrades, was repairing to the caftle. 
He took me up behind him. and profefled 
himfelf grieved for my misfortunes. 

When we arrived at the caftle, I was 
brought before my lord, who was overjoyed 
ta lee me, expecting that I bore happy tid- 
ings of the lady Ifabella. But when he 
heard the fad hiftory af my fortune, and 
that the letter, the dear letter, had been 
thievifhly taken from me, he raved for def- 
pair and vexation, and {wore by every faint, 
both male and female, that he would {peedi- 
ly take vengeance on fir Stephen de Moun- 
tenay. With this he gave me a handful of 
nobies, and ordered me fome buttered cana- 
ry. Reftored by this invigorating beverage. 
I detailed to my lord the fufferings which 
I had experienced inthe dungeon. Alack ! 
honelt Jenkins, faid he, thou haft been fcur- 
vily treated for thy attachment to my 
interefts. But thou fhalt have recompente. 
‘The vicar of the next parifh will die in about 
a month: get thee into orders firrah !—thou 
fhalt have the benefice. ‘This faid, he {crib- 
bled a few lines; take thele, he cried, to my 
good lord Bifhop ; at my requeft he will not 
helitate to ordain thee. 

I threw mylelf at the feet of the lord 
Abergavenny, weak and weary as I was, 
and in a lively language teftified my grati- 
tude and content. I flept but little that 
night; partly from the pains in my limbs, 
and partly from thinking on my approaching 
preferment. *, Get thee into orders, firrah,”’ 
whifpered |: O comfortable calling! O foft 
alylum! Lauttle had I read in Bafil, or Ter- 
tullian, Auftin, Irenzeus, Saint Jerom, and 





the reft. Neverthelefs, fad I, the bithhop 


will not retule the lord Abergavenny. Af- 
ter this folloquy, I had a few flying vifions 
of cofins, burials, marriage fees, and chril- 
tenings ; tythes, obventions, oblations, and 
the hke ; all which fucceffively had pofleffion 
of my brain, tll the rays of the rifing fun, 
as if envious of my plealure, played upon 
my eyelids, and awoke me. 

larofe, and put on my garments, and, 
though my bones ached, prodigroufly, fet out 
for the palace of the lord Bifhop. On my 
arrival, | was immediately acmitted, and 
found the good prelate at breakfaht. He re- 
ceived me with a mild air; he was neither 
proud nor overbearing, though of a dignt- 
hed pretence and an ilulirious genealogy. 
Having cauled me to eat my breaktalt, he pe- 
ruled the billet of the lord Abergavenny. He 
then mufed a little, and interrogated me 
touching my progreis at the univeriity. | 
made him tach aniwers as redounded to my 
own honour, was filent with reipect to my 
uiheriup, but jiaid a mighty fireis on my 
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Aug, 
having been employed with great applauj 
in the tuition of youth, which I deems 
might induce him to entruft me with the cur 
of fouls. 

Our repaft concluded, he called for a vo. 
lume of the Fathers, (here, brother, I be. 
gan to tremble) and, turning to a paflage of 
Saint Auguftine, requefted that I would pu 
it into Englifh, 1 opened my lips, as abou 
to conftrue, then fhut them, and drew my 
chair nearer to the table ; then opened them 
agaig, (making as if I coughed to difem. 
barras my utterance) then fhut them again, 
all the time looking carneftly at the words of 
Saint Auguftine. The good-natured digni- 
tary, fenfible, from my mode of coughing, 
that it would be in vain to diftreis me any 
farther with the Fathers, humanely clofed 
the book, and relieved me from a dilemma 
of the moft excruciating nature. 

He next made experiment of my Greek, 
attacking me in the New Teftament. 
I made fhift to toil through a few verfes, his 
lordthip correcting me for faying hull inftead 
of whole, holly for holy, aunly tor only, 
auver for over, pint for point, jine for jom, 
the Lurd for the lord, and outority inftead 
of authority. For befides my native impro- 
priety of pronunciation, I had contracted 3 
filly habit of faying jine, pint, hull, and 
Outority, from certain of my fuperiors a 
college, whom I, and fome others, had con: 
fidered it as genteel and profitable to imitate. 
He alfo conjured me to avoid mumbling, 
fnuffling, and chattering the church fervice, 
faults of which, faid he, the minifters 
the Holy Gofpel are not always entirely 
guiltlefs. He likewife cautioned me againf 
looking at the ladies, and‘at perfons of qua 
lity, and toremember that, in faying mais, 
it was the Powers of Heaven only I was ad 
dretiing. He even admonifhed me to beware 
of a monotonous and doleful voice, which, 
laid he, (efpecially of a gloomy day, or on 
a Sunday evening in winter) is apt to make 
religion feem uncheerful to the laity, and w 
beget inattention or fomnolency in the heat 
ers, or, what is ftill worfe, an impatience to 
go home. 

‘Lhe prelate then afked me, according to 
form, whether I felt a ferious call to the fa: 
cerdotal profefion? O yes, my lord, re 
plied 1; efteeming it to be a call fufficiently 
lerrous, that I had a néar profpedt of an ex 
cellent benehce. Whereupon I received or 
dination. As I was about to quit the room, 
there entered a venerable prieft, whole very 
afpeQ would have perfuaded one to devotion 
and virtue. He had officiated as a curate ol 
a nenhbouring parith for eight and forty 
years, with unblemithed fandtity, and at the 
moderate ftipend of ten pounds per annum; 
out of which he had fupported nine-grand 
children, andeven contrived togive alms! He 
was 
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was come to thank the bithop for furprizing 
him witb a living, the incumbent of which 
was no more, and for which he himfelt had 
had too little intereft, and too much modefty 
to make any application. Ah! faid | in 
my heart, a little more of this, and God 
will forgive your lordihip the ordaining fuch 
as lam. AsI was going down flairs, the 
bifhop, leaning over the baluiler, reminds 
ed me once more of hull, helly, pint, jines 
outority, and the Lurd. I affured hin that 
I would gratefully remember his admoni- 
tion. 

Ny next folicitude was to have a confe- 
rence with the fexton of my future parifh, 
to the end that I might found him with ret- 

& to the imbecility of the prefent poflcilor. 
With this view I treated him to a pottle of 
fack: but conceive, brother, my chagrin, 
when the fexton ejaculated, Lord have mer- 
eyon thee! it was only a ftroke of the pal- 
fy ; he is likely to rub on thefe twenty years. 
What then, faid I, when he was gone, have 
I rafhly hurried into orders, and abandoned 
my ufherly vocation, to wait a {core of years 
for fo precarious a provifion? I curled my 
noble patron for having fent me of fuch an 
errand, and the bifhop for politely ordaining 
me: and hearing that an ufher was wanted 
ina wealthy family not far from that neigh- 
bourhood, I turned my back for the fecond 
time on the altar, and fet out to offer my 


fervices elfewhere. 


The family to which I applied confifted of 
an aged knight and his aged lady, and one 
only grand-daughter, a bold little girl, who 
was to have an immenfity of money. The 
terms were to mv liking, and [ ftraight- 
way took charge of the damfel. But the 


very firft day, that I attended her on horle- 


back, (we were going on a vilit to her god- 
mother in the dog-days) we, in palling 


through this foreft, underwent the fame de- 


ception and captivity that you did. 


Men of low ExtraGion vindicated from the 
Cenfure of Dr. Fobnfon. 


¥T was once afferted, by that great moral- 
L in, and fhrewd obferver of men and 


manners, the late Dr. Johnfon, that ‘* there 


8 generally a fcoundrelifm about a low- 


, . . e . 
| an;” for, in the words of an ingenious 
| # well as erudite Author, 


“'Thouzh Di’monds by chance may on 
Dunghills appear, 

" Yet none but mere Idiots would fearch 
for them there :” 


Now taking for granted, that by a low- 


| Man he meant a man of low birth and edu- 
| Gton, I cannot poflibly be pleafed with 


“sharth affertion. ‘This would he, indeed, 


‘@make the amiable virtues which fo high- 


Fadoran human nature, to be inherent in 


ee 
Ws “ere, . 


1790. Men of lw Ext. vin. from the Cenfure of Dr. Fobnfon. lot 


the children of elevated rank, and honour 
and integrity to be hereditary. Nothing 
can be more pernicious than to hold fuch 
unfavourable notions of human nature, as 
to place its higheft advantages in thofe ex- 
trinfic.ornaments which are calculated only to 
raile the pride of the high born and affluent 
into arrogance, and to check the fpirit of 
emulation in the children of poverty. 

To bellow the odious term of fcoundrel 
upon aman, merely becaufe he has derived 
no cafual honours from his anceitors, is to 
make Nature arbitrary, and to fubject the 
inferior clafles of mankind into a ftate of 
abjet dependence and even flavery to the 
higher. 

Engaged pretty much with the lower or- 
ders of men, I muit do that juftice as to lay, 
that I have more frequently found among 
them hearts animated with the pureft lenii- 
bility, and minds directed by the nobleit 
principles of honour, than among thofe who 
would fain arrogate thole fine qualities en 
tirely to themfelves. 

My valuable friend Arnulphus is ne ot 
thofe who owes what he is and polleileth 
to his indefatigable induftry and jult dealing. 
Though born and bred in the low tvalk of 
life, unacquainted with the arts of elegant 
refinement and polifhed manners,  unbleit 
with any other education than wiiat was 
juft fufficient to enable him to ¢ arry on 
bufinefs, and furrounded with a ‘variety of 
difficulties originating from the wa uc of for 
tune and friends, he ventured irito trade ; 
and, by perfevering in a regular li ne of con- 
duct, guiding himlell by the p inciples of 
prudence and honour, he has ratfed himfelf 
to a ftate of independence, and ya ined a cre- 
dit extenfive and unblemifhed > couch more 
honourable than that which derives jrfelf 
from high birth and elevation of tank alone. 
His private manners have becn lo uniformly 
affable and unaffected; his appearance, 
and that of his family, fo unoftentatious, and 
yet becoming his circumftances, that he has 
obtained univerlal reipect ; fo that none but 
the worthlefs are thy of being efbeemed Ar- 
nulphus’s friends. For my patt | troft 
and hope that | fhall always cemfider it as 
one of the chief pleafures of my life to he 
coanected with this truly worthy character 
in the ties of the clotett intimacy and friend- 
fhip. However greatly I elteerm the come 
pany of thole elevated characters who con- 
deicend to honour me with their regard, and 
the converfation of the literati wiu» favour me 
with their acquaintance and taruidiarity, yet 
the company and converfe of Art nulphus are 
much more agreeabie. With hisn £ can he 
tree and unreferved ; and theuga not verfed 
in learned lore, and affairs of the polite 
world, yet his obfervations UpGa men anv 
things, the produce of native gowd fenie anc 
a flrony 
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1O2 Retlechion 5 Oi Na j ional J “a nity : 


a flrong underfanding, afford me more fo- 
lid improvement, and real entertamment, 
than J generally meet with in the circles 
of the gerntec! and learned. 

Now, fhould the peremptory, unproved 
affertion of the great moralift) direct any 
perfon’s nations of, or behaviour tow ards, 
fuch 2 character as that oft Arnulphus , No 
furelv; but inftead of founding his opmmon 
on the mere [pfe Dixit of the learned but too 
arrogant Author, he ought to honcur Viriue 
and Mert where ever tound. 

The pride of birth and aMluence may, in- 
deed, twell avamil the ncullrious founder 
and creéter of hiis own fortune, and contemn 
him on 2ccouUunr. ol the ool uray ot his origin ; 
but the more liberal minded and inteligent 
obferver of human lite will yreld a mu h 
oresater fhare of real refpedt ro men of Ar- 
nolohus s character, than to thole who have 
little efe to beaft of but chofe adventitious eir- 
‘omftances which have not a iing-e partucie 
of merit atiac hed to them. 


2 ' ; ¥ “ . 2 
Viewing the general number of relpecta 


ble dgflingurbed characlers m Pniuicnc, we 
fhaik ian, bhbeheve, that v) far the ™ rie 
tv wert... originally, what tS feria ei. ui iow 
extrach ¢ ny, and om every mace uiere im. 
t.tgeiiy ities. Mill that pelp Cr as ter Entitie 
rit “ i mnduftrious meumiber of the com- 
Peis enolt commonly oblferved to be vuid- 


ed by oraiciples ot honour end mteerniy. 
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Ret, Aion: On National Fanity. 


“NEW dd quifitions are attended with more 
j ayfiiicu 1tVs than to account for that re- 
iprocal ca otempt every nation entertarns 
‘or the cuf toms and manners of another: 
luti we pa oceed with caution in the engur- 
rv, we fhal i, perhaps, be convinced, that 
1 owes itso mgm to vanity. tt is with na- 
tions as with individuals; every man he- 
heves him ¢ it mtalhble, places contracie- 
tron in the ¢ iais of offences, and can neither 
cliecm nora dmire any thing m another, but 
what refenma Mes lomething in himilelf : io 
cvery hati Clicems 9 others onty fuch 
leas as are a nalogous to herown, while every 
Comwtraryv oa " 218) i ek. beheld with Contempt. 

The Arot, periuaced of the infallrbility 
c’ be Khaly t, langhe at the credulity of the 

artar, whe: beheves the Great Lama im- 










mortal. The Negro, who pays his adorn. 
tion to a root, the claw of a lobfter, or 1, & 
horn of an animal, fees nothing on p. °° 



































































earth but an immenfe mafs of deities, a, 
laughs at the fcarcity of gods among he the 
Luropeans. Thus every nation, convines — °° 
that the ts the fole poffeflor of wifdem, co. op! 
fiders all others as fools; and nearly refen, — %* 
bles the inhabitants of the Marian iflane & kn¢ 


who being perfuaded that theirs was the op.  ** 
ly language in the univerfe, concluded tha ie Me 
allother men were deftitute of the of BH ¥" 
of {peech. a : 
Shouid a Sage defcend from heave, — 
and in his conduct confulr only the light oe 
realon, he would be univerfally confideres Ref 
asa tool; and, like the phyfician whom, a & 
Socrates fays, the pafiry-cooks accufed be. I « C 
fore atribanal of children, for having pro. & 
hibited the eating of pies and tarts, be cer. HB And 
tainly condemned. It would be in vain fe & 
him to fupport his opinions by the ftronge & 
demonftrations ; all the nations would lk. & T 
with refpect to him, like the nation ¢ 
hump- backed people, among whom, a & be f 
the Indian fabulifts fay, came a god, bew & 7 
tiiul, young and well-proportioned. Thi 
pod, they add, entered the capital, where 





nay? ¢ 


of fr 


| deep 
he was foon furrounded by a multitudes -. 
thé inhahitants, who had doubrlefs feen otha a 
men, in order to protect him, and cried out, Ss 
‘QO my friends! what are you going uw & = 
do? Let us not infult this unhappy piece ane 
of ceformity: if heaven has lavithed on ee Pie 
all the pits of beautv; if ic has adorned ow & - 
' . Meal, 


bachs with a mountain of flefh, let us be 
iitled with gratitude, repair to the tempk, 
and returu thanks tod the immortal] rors,” 
This fable is the hiftory of human vanit ’ 
All people admire their own defecis, antl & mB 
deipie the contrary qualities.” To fucceed 
im any country, we mut carry th callie: 
hump of the nation into which we ta EE... 


pat fir] 
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very things fT maintain with the preateft refo- 
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lution?” If men had this idea habirualle 
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 « Children, 


179? 


eefent to their minds, they would be more 
on their guard again? vanity, more attentive 
ro the objections of their adverlaries, and 
Letter prepared to receive the force oF truth: 
they would be more mild, more inclined to 
toleration, and doubtlefs form a meaner 
Socrates fre- 
‘¢ All l know 1s, that 1 
we know 


opinion of their 
quently repeates 


Lnow nothing.’ 
every thing, except what Socrates knew. 
Men would not fo often fall into error, 
were it net for their own ignorance ; 


own wildom. 
l, 


In our age, 


Reflections relative to the Management of Children. 


and 


their folly becomes the more incurable from 
beliewing themielves wile. 


RefeBions relative to the Management o, 


bow’, 


Children 


é 


like tender oziers, take the 


And as they firft are fafhioned, always 


| wieman—** Train upa child in the way 
Fhe fhould ge, and when he is old he will 


grow.” 


HESE lines of Mr. Pope are ex- 


actly ccrreipondent with thofe of the 


; not depart trom 
. of fuch profound wifdom, and fearched fo 
| deep inte the nature of the human heart, 
| that we cannot iuppele he penned this with- 
F outa reafon tounded on repeated oblerva- 
Fons; and experience too often convinces 
(many miftaken 


+h 
Fine 
e 


ofmed, 


| that the proverb 
-marked by an author, whom I do not im- 
| mediately recollect, that ‘* the infant mind 
afc refermbles a leaf of white and fpot- 
ic paper, whi 
the fairelt or darkeit characters.’’ 
ping the idea to be in a meafure juft, how 
‘Gunous fhould parents and tutors act, who 
| nd important a tafk as the 
ordering of their condudt, on which their. 
‘ature happinels in lite ultimately depends ? 
ow peculiarly cautious fhould they be in 
preience of thote who are to fuddenly 


have fo great a 


Pale to receive, 
apreilion tram every action they fee per- 
: and trom 
| hey hear uttered f 
“conversation fhould be dilpented with 
“here they are, as uninterefting and inftruc- 
‘We to their tender minds. 
“we cannot be too early implanted, and on 
“9 endeavour for fo defirable’ a purpole, 
‘“ungu ftionably greatly depends, whether 
coldren fhail be a comfort to the declining 
eof their parents, or bring down their 
Ney hairs with forrow to the grave. 
“Qnot mylelf a parent, but | have repeat- 
7 heard this faid by thole who are, 

Children are careful bieflings, and the 
“aule of much anxiety: but how much 
“mcty, and how many fears would be pre- 


it.’ Solomon was a man 


(toolifhly tond). parents, 
is generally true, It is re- 


h is equally fufceptible of 
Allow- 


and fo likely to retam an 
every fentence which 


Even indifferent topics 


The feeds of 
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vented, was the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being early imprefledon their yielding minds; 
were the pre-eminence of virtue fooner in- 
culcatec, and the native love of praile ¢n- 
couraged in their tender breafts? Convine- 
Ing them, that although they were come 
mended, they had not the Jeaft pretenfiens 
to vanity, fince in doing their duty they 
have done no more than right; when they 
did wrong, they fhould be taught that God, 
and his all feeing eve, was witnefs to their 
moft private faults; and, that from him 
they would receive their rewards or punifh- 
ments.— Having thus firft of all endeavour- 
ed as inftruments inthe hand, and by the 
bleffing of God, to initiate them into a love 
of virtue and religion by the flronjeft in- 
centive (a good example), the next thing 
fhould be to infule into their minds a prin- 
ciple of univerfal philanthropy. “They fhould 
he early taught tocommiferace ‘the fuflerings 
and misfortunes of thofe around them; and 
that not merely by delcription, but by an 
actual and rep:ated furvey, they fhould be 
made acquainted with the checerlefs abodes 
of indigence and poverty ; be prerfonally in- 

troduced to feenes of milery, and the hed 

of anguifh. By this their tertder paffions 

would be awakened and called feirth into ex- 

ertion; and if taught in chilchood cheer- 

fully to part with a meal for the relicf of 

the neceflirous, in riper years their hearis 

would bleed at the fight of real diftrels, and 

their purfes fhould be ever (prudentially) 
open to alleviate its wants. 

Bigotry renders cyery one, im whom it 
refides, morofe and uncharitable, by repre- 
fenting all who are ot a contrary opinion to 
ourlelves through a wrong mediurn: every 
precaution then should be taken to prevent 
us growth, and they fhould be directed to 
exercile their good will alike towards every 
individual, otf whatever party, religion or 
climate ; convincing them that, divelted of 
thefe, human nature, with the infirmities and 
failings incident to it, is the fame in all; 
nor fhould they ever be fuffered to deride 
and mock thote who by Providence have 
been afflicted with any external marks of 


deformity ; to prevent which they fhould be 


told, that the foul is not rendered the worfe 


on account of its habitation being misthapen, 
and that many a vicious mind dwelt in‘ the 
bodies of thofe who wore every outward ape 
pearance of fymmetry and beauty. | he con- 
itituent parts of the bodies of {maller infects 
and animals are compofed of proportionably 
finaller, and more fentible and delicate fibres, 
nerves, &c. than thole of the larger kind; but 
even if it were not fo, whatever has a tenden- 
cy to {port with the feelings of any creature, 
however apparently defpicable in the feale of 
creation, fhould be checked in the begin- 
ning ; fuch is the fhamefully allowed prac- 
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104 Effay on 
tice of pulling off the heads, legs, or wings 
of flies, {pinning chaffers, &c. Beautiful are 
the ideas of the poet, and admirably fuited 
to the occafion 


‘«¢ The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporeal fufferance, 

Feels a pang as great 

As whena giant dies.”’ 


A frequent pra¢tice of diverfions fo im- 
proper, renders people in time indifferent to 
greater adts of cruelty and oppreffion: the 
permiffion of it in children, hardens them 
by degrees; and inftances have occur- 
red of fuch arriving, by flow fteps, from 
the delight they havetaken in torturing and 
putting animals wantonly to death, to the 
premeditated perpetration of murder among 
their own fpecies. But provided it never 
had this effect, it muft be acknowledged that 
it fteels the boiom to compaflion, fenfibility, 
and every other tender emotion which char- 
acterizes and ennobles human nature ; and in 
fo doing renders the perion diveiied of them 
incapalile of proving the fweets of friendfhip 
iove — 





oF Oi 
«© Oh, Sympzthy! bleft power, from thee 
Our Joys proceed alone ; 
How checrlets muft the bofom be, 
To fympathy unknown !”’ 


While encouragement, therefore, fhould 
be given to actions which are laudable and 
praile-worthy, every thing which is impro- 
per (and what more ftrikingly fo than imhu- 
manity ?) fhould be remonftrated againtt ; 
and if reafoning will not avail, fhould be 
punifhed with a feverity judicioufly proporti- 
oved to the offence. ‘Toconclude: bringing 
a child up in the way he fhould go, compre- 
hends his being inftructed in his duty towards 
his God and himfelf, towards mankind and 
the creatures intrufted tohis management, 
or fitted to his enjoyment, and calculated to 
excite him to reflection, and infpire him with 
a due fenfe of the wifdom and omnipotence 
ot his Creator. Thus, contrary to cuftom, 
fhould his very drverfions (as much as pofki- 
ble) be rendered lubfervient to his beit inte 
refts, as the fureft method of rendering him 
really happy refpecling himfelf, and preient- 
ing an ufctul and ornamental member to 
fociety, the intent of which every human 
bein; was defigned by Providence to pro- 
mote. 


Effay on Beauty. 


‘¢ Thus was Beauty fent from heaven, 
Vhe lovely miniftreis of truth and good, 


. > , 
In this dark world.” AKENSIDE. 


T is, and always was a great pleafure to 
etoreflect on the beauties of nature, 


Beauty. Aug. 


but more efpecially the beauties of the fair- 
fex —Permit me, my fair readers, to dedi- 
cate this Effay on Beauty to you, confcious, 
at the fame that your charms furpafs half 
the encomiums my pen is able to beftow up- 
on it. Authors have wrote many treatifes 
upon this fubjeét, but, perhaps, not with 
the fame feeling as accompanies my ideas 
upon it. 


‘* Still, let my fong fing 
The infufive force of beauty upon man.” 


To give the love of beauty its proper 
force, it muft be connected with fentiment 
and efteem. Beauty was beftowed on the 
fair fex to be their proteétor. And who 
could injure elegance and beauty united ? 
Bo one but a moniter. hefe angelic forms 
were clefigned to foften our hearts and polith 
our manners. To fit us for a happier 
clime ; to give us a tafte for elegance, grace, 
and fentiment ; fenfibility of heart, {weet- 
nels of temper, and gentlenefs of manners, 
are the characteriftics of many of the fair- 
iex. A man of fine feelings is infinitely gra- 
tified with the attachment of a woman of 
merit. Monfieur St. Evremont has conclud- 
ed one of his effays in affirming ‘that the 
true art of aflifting beauty confifts in embel- 
lifhing the whole perfon, by the proper orna- 
ments of virtuous and commendable quali- 
ties. By this help alone it is, that thofe, 
who are the favourite work of nature, are 
in a capacity of exerting their charms.” 
To look upon the fair-fex merely as objects 
of fight is certainly degrading thofe who 
were defigned by their creator to refine our 
joys, and to alleviate the cares of human 
life. Far nobler is it to contemplate beauty, 
heightened and improved by virtue, at- 
redline our oblervation by love and regard ; 
where all the amiable virtues are com- 
bined, and add a peculiar foftnefs to the 
fex, 


*¢ For nought but love 
Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure.”? 


All that politenefe which refines our fex, 
ariles from our natural defire to pleafe the 
fair, and if that was abolifhed, good- 
breeding, drefs, and a thoufand other 
pretty refinements would be totally ex- 
tinct. Venus, thou goddefs of beauty,: 
ftill blefs this ifle of Saints with thy matchlels 


fair, and crown it with thofe {miles thé 
neizhbouring nations fo julily envy, 
For 


** No fhield like beauty’s found, 
No ipear can fix fo deepa wound.” 
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1790. An Account of 


An Account of Benjamin Lay, one of the 
People calied Quakers. 


r=" HERE was atime when the name of 
i this celebrated Chriitian Philofopher 
was familiar to every man, woman, and 
to nearly every child, in Pennfylvania. 
His fize which was not much above four feet, 
his drefs which was always the fame, con- 
fifting of light-coloured plain clothes, a 
white hat, and half-boots ;—his milk white 
beard, which hung upon his breaft ; 
above all, his peculiar principles and con 
duct, rendered him to many, an object of 
admiration, and to all, the fubject of con- 
verlation. —~— 

He was born in England, and fpent the 
early part of his life atfea. His firft fettle- 
ment was in Barbadoes, as a merchant, 
where he was foon convinced of the iniquity 
of the flave trade. He bore an open tefti- 
mony againft it, in all companies, by which 
means he rendered himfcif fo unpopular, 
that he left the ifland in difguft, and fettled 
in the then province of Pennfylvania. He 
fixed his home at Abington, ten miles from 
Philadelphia, from whence he made trequent 
excurfions tothe city, andto diflerent parts 
of the country.— 

Atthe time of his arrival in Peanfylvania, 
he found many of his brethren, the people 
cailed Quakers, bad fallen fo far from their 
original principles, as to keep negro flaves. 
He remonftrated with them, both publicly 
and privately, againit ‘the practice; but, 
frequently with fo much indifcreet zeal, as 
to give great offence. He often difturbed 
their public meetings, by interrupting or op- 
pofing their preachers, tor which he was 
once Carried out of a meeting houle, by two 
or three triends.-—--Upon this occation he 
fubmitted with patience to what he contfider- 
ed a tpecies of perfecution.—EHe lay down 
at the door of the meeting houle, in a 

Alower of rain, til dive worlhip was end- 
ed; nor could he be prevailed upon to rile, 
tut the whele congregation had liepped over 
him io their way to their relpective 

homes.— 

lo fhew his indignation againft the prac- 
tice of fluve keeping, he once carried a 
bladder filted with blood into a meeting ; and 
in theeprefence of the whole congregation, 
thgult atword, which he had.conccaiced un- 
ger his coat, into the bladder, exclaiming, 





& St thesfame time, ** thus fhall God thed the 


Dlood of thote pertons who enflave their 
fellow «creaiures.”” ‘Lhe terror of this ex- 
travagant and unexpected act produced 
fwoonings, in feverai of the women of the 
congregation. — 

He once went into the houle of a friend, 
in Philadeiphia, and found hiro feated at 
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breakfaft, with his family around him. Being 
afked hy him to fit down and breakfaft with 
them, he fa id, ** Doft thon keep ilaves in 


thy houfe?’’ Upon being antwered in the 
afirmative e, he iaid, ** hen I will not var- 


take with thee, of the fruits of thy unrigh- 
teoufnels.”’ 

He took great pains to canvince a farmer 
and his wife, in Chetker county, of the imi- 
quity of keeping negro flaves, but to no pure 
pole. They not wey kept their flaves, but 
defended the practice. One day he went 
into their houfe, and after a fhort difcourfe 
with them, upon the wickednefs, and par- 
ticularly the inhumanity, of feparating chil- 
dren from their parents, which was involved 
in the flave trade, he fetzed the onlg child 
of the family, (a Jitt'e girl about three years 
old) and pretended torun away with her.— 
The child cried bitterly, “*f will be good, 
—I will be good,’ and the parents fhewed 
figns of being alarmed. Upon obferving 
this fvene, Mr. Lay faid, very emphatically, 
—** You fee, and feel now a little of the 
diftrefs you occafion every day, by the inhu- 
man practice of fave keepiag. 

this venerable philotopher did not limit 
his pious teftimony againtt vice to flave- 
keeping alone. He was the enemv of every 
{pecies of extravagance. Upon the intro- 
duction of tea, as an article of diet, into 
Pennfylvania, his wife bought a fmall quane 
tity of it, with a fet of cups and faucers, 
and brought them home with her. Mr. 
Lay took them from her, brought them 
back again to the city, and from the balco- 
ny of the court-houfe fcattered the tea, 
and broke the cups and faucers, in the pre- 
fence of many hundred [pectators, deliver- 
ing, at the lame time, a ftriking lecture upon 
the folly of preferring that unwholefome 
herb, with its expentive appurtenances, to the 
firnple and wholelome diet of their owa 
COULITY. 

He potiefied a good deal of wit, and was 

quick at repartee. A citizen of Phuiladel- 
phia, who knew his peculiarities, once met 
hun im a .croud, at a funeral, in German- 
town. Being detirous of entering tnto a 
converfation with him tnat thould divert the 
company, the ciuizen accoited him with the 
moft relpeciful ceremony, and declared 
himfelf to be ** his mott humble fervant.”” 
‘* Arithou nif fervant,”” jaid Mr. Lay, — 
‘6 Yes—j ami?’ taid the citizen. ‘** Then, 
faid Mr. Lay, (holding up ius foot towards 
hira,) c-ean this fhoe.” Chis unxpected 
reply turned the lauzh upon the citizene 
Being sieirous of recovering himielf in the 
opinion of the company, he afked him to 
inftru:t him in the way to heaven. ** Doft 
thou indeed wiih to be taught,”’ faid Mr. 
Lay. ‘*1 do,” faidthe ciiaen. §¢ Then, 
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faid Mr. Lay, Dojuftice—love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

He wrote a fimall treatife upon negro fla- 
very, which he brought to Dr. Franklin to 
be printed. Upon looking over it, the Doc- 
tor told him that it was not paged, and that 
there appeared to be no order or arrangement 
init. ‘* Itis no matter, faid Mr. Lay 
print any part thou pleafeft firfl ’’ ——This 
hook contained many pious fentiments and 
ftrong expreffions againft negro flavery ; 
but even the addrefs and fkill ot Dr. Frank- 
lin were net fufficient to connect its different 
parts together, fo as to render it an agree- 
able or ufeful work. This book is in the 
library of the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Tay was extremely attentive to voung 
people : he took great pleafure in vwifiting 
ichools, where he often preached to the youth. 
He frequently carried a bafket of religious 
books with him, and diftributed them ae 
prizes, among the {cholars. 

He was fond of reading. Inthe print of 
him, which isto be feen in many houles in 
Pinladelphia, he is reprefented with ¢* Tryon 
on happincts’” in his hand, a book which 
he valued very much, and which he frequent- 
ly carried with hisa, in his excurfions from 
home. 

Hie was kind and charitable to the poor, 
but had no compaffion for beggars. He uied 
to fay, ** there was no man, or woman, 
who was able to go abroad to beg, that was 
not able to earn four pence a day, and this 
fum, he faid, was enough to keep any per- 
fon above want, or dependence ”’ 

He was a fevere enemy to idlenefs, info- 
much that when he could not employ him- 
icelf out of doors, or when he was tired of 
reading, he uled to fipend his time in {pin- 
ning. His common fitting room was hung 
with fkains of thread, {pun entirely by him 
iclf. Atl his clothes were of his own manu- 
t ictory. 

Hie was extremely temperate in his diet, 
living chiefly upon vegetables. ——— Turnips 
boiled, and afterwards roafted, were his fa- 
vourite dinner. His drink was pure water. 
trom a defire of imitating our Saviour, in 
every thing, he once attempted to faft for 
lorty days. ‘his experiment, it 1s faid, had 
nearty coft him his lite. He was obliged to 
dciift irom it long before the forty days were 
exptied; but the fafting it was faid, to much 
debilitated his body, as to accelerate his 
death. He hved above eighty years, and 
died in his own houte, in Abington, about 
thirty years ago. 

In reviewing the hiflory of this extraordi- 
nary man we cannot help abtolving him of 
his weakncfles, when we contemplate his 
miatiy a¢tive virtues. He was the © pioneer 
of that war, which has fince been carried on, 
fo fucceisiully, againft the commerce and 
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flavery of the negroes. Perhaps the turbu- 
lence and feverity of his temper were necef- 


jary to roule the torpor of the human mind, at - 


the period in which he lived, to this interefting 
fubject. The meeknefs and gentlenefs of An- 
thony Beneze:, who completed what Mr Lay 
began, would probably have been as infuffi- 
cient for the work performed by Mr. Lay, 
as the humble piety of De Renty, or of 
Thomas A. Kempis, would have been to 
have accomplifhed the works of the zealous 
Luther, or the intrepid Knox in the fix- 
teenth century. 

The fuccels of Mr. Lay, in fowing the 
feeds of a principle which bids fair to pro- 
duce a revolution in morals, —commerce,— 
and government, in the new, and inthe old 
world, fhould teach the benefactors of man- 
kind not to defpair, if they do not fee the 
fruits of their benevolent propofitions, or 
undertakings, during their lives 
No one feed of truth or virtue ever perifhed. 
— Wherever it may be fowed, or even {cat- 
tered, it will preferve and carry with it the 
principle of life.—Some of thele feeds pro- 
duce their fruits in a fhort time, but the 
moft valuable of them, like the venerable 
vak,--are centuries in growing; but they 
are unlike the pride of the forcfts, as well as 
all other vegetable productions, in being 
incapable of decay. ‘Dhey exifi and bloom 
tor ever, | 
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MONG the hourly calamities of exif- 

tence, there are none for which regret 
is more delervedly poignant, than that 
which robs a learned Society of its richeft 
gem, and abridges the intelleQual delight of 
a nation. 

Literature could rarely boaft a more il- 
lufirious ornament than him who was the 
author of the Hiilory of Enghth Poetry. 
In Warton, in amore than common degree, 
were mingled up thole variegated claims 
which render a man beloved as well as re- 
vered; from the efleét of which, fuccels is 
feen without envy, and predominance with- 
out pam. In the peaceful induftry of a 
Jearned life, the fenior fellow of a college, 
the roval pleaiure beftowed upon him, un- 
folicited, the poft of laurcat: he confidered 
the manner of the gift as an honour, and 





his acceptance of it has been honourable to. 


the jovereign and to the poet. 

In whatever fituation a‘man may go, he 
rarely goes out of himfelt; habits cling 
about him, and give a colouring to his Ia- 
bours, be they. what they may. Warton’s 
Odes were thofe at an antiquary: he had 
delighted in the gorgeous magmificence of 
feudal manners, and the bold fictions of the 
minttrel lyric: his poetry is full of {plendid 
ymagery and elaborate dition. He is mi- 
nute 
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1790. 
nute and prolix upon the fcenes of early 
chivalry ; he brandifhes the lance, and op- 
poles the firm cuirais; fummonies the ia 
chanter from his hold; points the proud arch 
of the impregnable fortrefs, or views trom 
the iurrct’s height the indignant afladlant 
prefhay onward to the battle. 

But Warton’s poetry was the child of ac- 
cident: forthe puriuits of an antiquary and 
a criuc nature had qualified him. He had 
learning and induftry, zeal without prejv- 
dice, and faith without fanaticiim. Woat 
he faw, therefore, whether the fuljccis 
were facred or profane, had little aggrava- 
tion from his opinions. He was a Chrittan 
without being a Calvinift —~a royalift wii 
out the blindnefs of a cavalier. 

When this great man rofe to regulate and 
reform the national tafte, few indeed were 
the works to which any great critical repu- 
tation could be annexed. ‘The learned and 
venerable Hurd had, in his dialogues, fhewn 
what delight was to be derived from the 
fources of Gothic fictions, but this had 
been all; the amiable prelate gave no fur- 
ther into purfuits of a tendency rather re- 
mote from his facred function. and it refted 
with Warton to evince the real predomi- 
nance of our early writers over the moderns, 
in all the fplendor of poely; in the luxuri- 
ance of fancy, and the felicity of epithets ; 
in all that diicriminates the true poem from 
an ¢flay in rhime. To thofe who had con- 
fidered Pope as the acmé of poetry, it 
was no {imail aim to maintain the alcendancy 
of Spenier and Milton: a variety of expla- 
nations of phrafes imperceptibie to the ge- 
neral reader, and circumfiances that were 
rather of obicure allufion, muft be diffe- 
minated, before thefe idols of our critic 
could be brought to a level with the appre- 
henfions of his countrymen, 

His firft work was entitled ‘* Obfervati- 
ons on Spenier’s Fairy Queen,”’ in an odia- 
vo volume. This was afterwards ampli- 
fied into two volumes oétavo. ‘The 
fentence of the beft writers fhall meet 
meet a confirmation; it is, for clear- 
nels of method, and variety of explanatien, 
unequalled in our literature. One fervice 
he performed, for which learning was high- 
ly indebted to him: he refecued our divine 
poet, Shakelpeare, from the marginal ab- 
furdiiies of iwch as, contemning that drud- 
gery of uncouth ftudy, which can alone 
explain him fatisfactorily, fought to eluci- 
date by him the fertility of fancy, and the 
happinefs ef conjeture; thole who drove 
away induftry with derifon, and laughed 
the labour of Caxton and Wynkyn to fcorn. 
Kut the hoft of flippant wits were foon 
weighed, and found wanting; that ftyle 
of criticifm has fince been followed 
and improved, which the fubject of this 
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marrative firft made reputable among 
us. 

When the fallacies of Rowley made their 
appearance, this critic from interaalevidenceé, 
pronounced them the poems of the ecigh- 
teenth century ; he affumed, incontroverti- 
bly, that their rhythm was too perfect tor 
ancient poetry; and that the phrafleology 
was fuch as had never been in uf at any 
period of our literary hiftory. Individuals 
doubted, but the kingdom was convinced ; 
loit unhappy Chatterton! they are too fure- 
ly thine? 

That Chatterton’s unhappy fate had very 
firongiy impreffed our critic’s fancy, will 
be beit feen by a poem evidently writ- 
ten warm from the feelings it occaiion- 
ed. Itisentitlhd, The Suicide, and cer- 
tainly is extremely nervous, folemn, aad 
pathetic. 

Mr. Warton had for many years been 
very diligently occupied with his Hiftory of 
Englith Poetry. Writing with much confi- 
deration and warinefs, he was yet liable to 
errorand miiconception. ‘The neariy imnu- 
merahie manufcripts of our early literature, 
depofited in public libraries, or the lefs ac- 
ceflible collections of tne learned, were all to 
be either critically examined, or at leaft cur. 
forily perufed. Every thing cannot be known 
one man, nor always recoilected, if it 
were ; thall we be jurprized, therefore, that 
much of his fecond volume ts occupied by 
additions and corrections to the firfi? Pin- 
kerton would prance over a whole field of 
antiquities, while Warton curioufly pored 
upona piece of teflelated pavement. The 
third volume is clearly, of this work, the 
moft entertaining. The three Critical Dil- 
{ertations prefixed to thefe volumes, are per- 
haps the molt perfect fpecies of elaborate 
diiguilition in our language. 

It was witha pleafure of the pureft ‘kind 
that Mr. Warton edited the Minora of Mile 
ton. In the mellow hangings of this luxu- 
riant poet, the critic feems continually riot- 
ing in the {weets that the matchlefs mule of 
the Paradife Loft poured forth protutely in 
his earlier years-——— before he had unhappily 
brought himleif to fcoif at whatever was 
eniitied to prefcriptive veneration before 
he became a perlecutor of the church, anda 
reviler of his king. 

Vith the principles of the poet, both im 
religious and civil cftablifhments, the com- 
mentator was at variance: but his opinions 
never warped his affection for his mater, 
or diminished his reverence of fo great a 
man-—It was left to Johnion to pour out 
virulence and obloguy, that the wing of — 
time fhould have brufned away, and 
fereened behind the publifhed infamy of 
Lauder. 

It has been faid, that the late laureat was 
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honoured bv a royal injunction to complete 
his annotations upon this mighty bard.— We 
underftand that the Paradife Regained, 
and the Samfon Agoniftes, are ready for 
publication, and will thortly make their ap- 
pearance. In what Hate of forwardnefs his 
fourth and laft intended volume of the hilto- 
rv of the poetry, remains, we know not; 
it muft be however much regretted, that he 
died before he could cham the hardly ac- 
quired fame which fo much refearch, genius, 
and erudition, wri no doubi fecure for hun 
inthe gratitude of hts country. His own 
poet however taupht him that, 


‘¢ Faine is no plant that grows in mortal 
fioik.”” 


In r2%0, Mr. Warton publifhed, at the 
Clarendon Prefs, a magnificent edition of 
Theocritus, with the Scholia, and a variety 
of Elucidatory Notes, in two quarto vo- 
Inmes. Jt ranks among the moft valuab! 
clafic productions of the age. 

He is author alfo of a work entitled Spe- 
cimens of an Hiftory of Oxfordthire, which, 
had he completed his defign, would have 
proved one of the moft curious, as well as 
learned productions of his pen. 

There has alfo appeared a final! collection 
of his pocms— a pamipiriet. 


Hifiortes of the Tete a-Téte annexed; or, 
Memoirs 0} the D> avooning Lover, and 
the Female Capitulato. 


O render this little amorous hifiory per- 
fe€ily comprehenfible, a few intro- 
ductory obfervations may perhaps be neceffa- 
ry. Mr. B » a genticman of rank 
and fortune, condefcended in 1783, to pay 
his addrefiks to Mills Lf —, a young lady 
without rank or fortune; and a niarrioge 
fpeedily enlued. But thortly alter the lolem- 
nization and coniummiation of this marriage, 
{ane unaccountable matrer created bickcr- 
ings between the new wedded pur; and, 
before the honey-moon had entered its fe- 
cond quarter, dilcord had fuperfedcd ten- 
derncis, and the endearing terms of my an- 
gel! andiny adorable ! were exchanyed for 
you vixen! and you brute ! 

We are not fufficientiy in the fecret to 
account tor this fudden change of language 
and diipohuon. Some condeicenhon and 
conceffion might reaivnably have been ex. 
pected from the lady to the gentleman, 2s 
he had taken her from obicurity and indt- 
gence, and made hera joint partaker of his 
rank and affluence; but that was far from 
being the cate; great events are frequently 
producéd by imall caules, and it ts faid to 
have been a very imall caule indeed which 
xave antipathy and dijguit to this fecmingiy- 
ungrateful biice. 
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Difappointed of thofe comforts which fhe 
expected in the arms of a hufband, fhe la. 
mented that fhe had altered her condition : 
fhe confidered mere food and raiment, how- 
ever excellent or iuperb, as a poor compen- 
fation for her lois of liberty. But the indiffo- 
luble knot was tied, and madam grew incon- 
folable. The hufband s careffes were confider- 
ed asinfults, and all his fond endeavours to 
foothe her into good humour, were infuppor- 
table. He was unable to create any paffion 
in the breaft of this inflexible fair one, but 
that of ungovernable rage. 

Intelligence of this kind is quick in cir- 
culation : a captain of dragoons attended to 
the tale, and repaired immediately to the 
fcene of aGtion. Before he fired a gun, he 
made a feint before the citadel, which fur- 
rendered at difcretion. ‘This is the military 
account of the proceeding. The lawyers 
mention it in lefs delicate terms They fay 
that, ** Having ingratiated himfelf into the 
lady's affection, he took every opportunity 
oi debauching her, and at laft unfortunately 
facceeded.’”’ The lawyers too are fentiment:z! 
upon this warm fubjeQ. © From the mo- 
ment (fay they) that any third perfon has 
been able to infufe an attachment into the 
breaft of a woman, there is an end of thet 
affection and attention to her hufband, which 
alone can create reciprocity in affection : 
there isan end of every thing which con- 
ititutes the peace and happinefs of domeftic 
lite. It is impoflible fora man and woman 
to live in peace, tranquility, and conjugal 
affection with each other, where the mind 
of the woman is alienated by a paffion for 
another perton.” 

So fay the lawyers; and we believe it hs 
heen pretty clearly proved, in a court of ju- 
d-cature, that this fame heroic dragoon did 
alineate the mind of this condefcending fe- 
male from her hufband; and afterwards 
alienated her perfon from her fatd hufvend, 
fo married as aforefzid. This will probably 
appear from the queftions and anfwers fvi- 
LOWE: 

Q. Did you know captain H— ? 

A. Idd. 

». At the time they were at your houfe, 
did you ever fse captain L1—— and Mrs. 
5 —— together ? 

A. Yes, fir. 

. Did you ever obferve any thing partie ’ 
cular between them? 

A. Ihave iecn them behave ina manner 
which I thought very indecent. I faw Mr, 
H put his hand on Mrs. B——’s leg in 
a very indecent way. 

Q. Were her clothes up? 

A. Yes, fir, they were higher than the 
calf of the leg, and Mr. Hi put his 
hand —— 

The following queftions and anfwers 

have 
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have alfo, at leaft a very fufpicious com- 
plexion. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. B—— going 
to London for two or three days, and leav- 
ing Mrs. B at home ? 

A. Yes, J do. 

. Do you remember any perfon being 
in her bed-chamber in the night ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Who was that perfon ? 

A. Captain H—-. 

Have youany doubt about it? 

A. Ihaveno doubtot it. I faw him go 
up ftairs about twelve o'clock at night ; he 
loitered about the door for a great while, till 
eleven or tweive o'clock at night, and then 
went up ftairs. 

Q. Will you fwear pofitively that he was 
m Mrs. B *s bed-chamber ! 

A. I will; and that he remained there til! 
the next day, when I faw*him come down 
again. 

It is certainty poffible that a gentleman 
may go into a married lady’s bed-room, 
and continue with her during the whole 
night, and yet be perfecily innocent of 
adultery; but if he did not commit 
adu'tery, what did he dothere? A dozen 
very worthy gentlemen laid their heads to- 
gether vpon this bufinefs, and unanimoufly 
voted that the noble captain, for the breach 
he had made, fhould pay feven hundred 
pounds, as a compeniation to the injured 
hufband. 

One of the pleacers, however, in the 
courfe of this bufinefs, endeavoured to prove 
that the hufband was not an injured man, 
Jt was indeed going upon very curious 
ground. ‘* Mr. Hh— ., he faid, was not 
the feducer of her affections ; fhe never had 
any affefion for her hufband: and there- 
fore all the mifchief that has happened is 
not to be imputed to Mr. H— » Her 
hufband cannot fay he has loft the comfort 
and fociety of his wife, when marriage was 
his mifery.’’ 

The following is alfo a very curious ora- 
torical flourihh. ‘* Inthiscafe, the unhap- 
py hufband, after fecing lis wife debauched, 
muft alfo have the mortification to fee a 
baftard begotten on, and ifluing from the 
body of his wife.” 

An advocate may be permitted to make 
ufe of a little high colouring upon a fubject 
of this interciting nature; but, in {peaking 
of the propagation of the human ipecics, 
though a baitard was the chjee&t, he might 
have conveyed the fame ideas with infinitely 
more delicacy. By turning over afew pages 
of Dr. Johnion’s Dictionary, he might have 
feleéted a few terms eqraily fignificant, and 
not fo grofs as thofe ot ikeing his wife de- 
bauched, and icemg a baftard begotren 
on, and iffaing from the body of his wife. 

We cauvoi certaimty declare, whether 
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the captain, who was the principal! perfor- 
mer inthis amorous farce, is fatisfied with 
the denovement: or whether he does not 
think feven hundred pounds more than an 
equivalent for all the favours he has receiv- 
ed. The public in general may perhaps 
think the terms very moderate, and we hope 
our military hero will not complain of hav- 
ing had a bad bargain. 


The Brittfh Theatre. 


N Saturday, June 25, a new farce, in 

two acts, called Try Again, was per- 
formed for the firft time, at the Hay- Market 
theatre; the principal chara¢ters in which 
were thus reprefented : 

Duchein, Mr. Aickin ; Sidney, Mr. Ry- 
der; La Port, Mr. Bannifter, jun. Servants, 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Barret. ——Rofalie, 
Mrs. Brooks; Floretta, Mrs. Taylor; 
Marionette, Mrs. Edwards. , 

The fable is briefly this: Mr. Duchein 
having juft arrived in France with a young 
lady, Floretta, to whom he is going to he 
marricd; and his fifter, Rofalie, (whom he 
however determines to difpofe of firft ta [ome 
antiquated being whom fhe detefts) feels 
himfelf exceedingly fufpicious of her carry- 
Ing on an intrigue and giving him the dip. 
Thefe fufptcions, however. prove not to he 
without fome reafon, as a miutu2l flame ex- 
fits hetween her and Sidney, who, with bis 
fervant La Port, takes every poffible pains 
to elude the vigilance of the brother, who, 
in his care, fets one of his fervants as cen- 
tine] at the door, with orders to fhoot any 
man who fhail attermpt to enter the houfe ; 
and, by way of heing more fecure, he fends 
fora fmith and a mafonto- faften up the 
windows and garden door. Thefe are per- 
fonated by Sidney and his man, who frighe- 
en him from his purpofe by declaring there 
is an edict juft paffed againft any fuch thing 
being dons. Sidney next gets into the 
houle as a Scotch pedlar, in which he is dif- 
covered by giving Rofalie a letter as a bill 
of his goods. La Port next affumes the 
charaéter of aman mulliner, and b.inus the 
lady home a cap; fhe, after putting it on, 
difapproves of it, and dcfires him to bring 
her another. The brother, previous to letting 
him depart, fearches the band box, and even 
the cap itfelf; where he finds a paper with 
nothing on tt but * Put it to the’ fire ;’ 
which he not able to underftand, permits 
him to take it away. Sidney afterwards 
allumes the character of an Irifhman, bro- 
ther to one of Duchein’s particular friends, 
who, notwithftanding he has realfon to ful- 
pect the impoftor, finding it impoffible to 
dete&t him, confents to his fifter’s foliowine 
her own inclination; upon which Sidney 
avows limfcif and his paflions, ana the 
piece conciudes with their union. 

The 
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The farce pofieffes a variety of incidents 
that produced a whimfical effect. 

An opera, under the name of New Spain, 
or, Love in Mexico, was produced for the 
firft time, on the 16th of July, 2t the thea- 
tre in the Hay- market. 

In modern opera, it has long been a deplor- 
able refleCtion, that elegant criticifm has lit- 
tle room to exert iticif—the farcical buf- 
fooneries of O’Keefle and Edwin have ha- 
nifhed wit, tafte, and fentiment from the 
ftlave ; we now inceed feem induftrioufly to 
fiun an aflumption of the equivocal garb of 
the Englith opera. For having precipiiated, 
however, into thofe extremes, the opera ot 
New Spain cannot be arraigned at the bar 
of criticiim; but we fear its lable to char- 
ges equally reprehentfible. It is dull, heavy, 
and uninterefting.Probabiltty, which in a dra- 
matic piece ought, we apprehend, to be paid 
fome little attention to, is grofsly violated, 
and it exhibits a jumble of inconfiltences, 
ahich the mind ts faugued and dilguiled in 
the fruttlels eflort of reducing to a compre- 
henfible connexion. 

After this preamble, it will naturally be 
confidered as an unneceflarylabour to attempt 
explaming the fable; but as it 1s as meagre 
in flriking incident, as it is pregnant with 
abfurdity, it may be done in a few words. 

Don Lopez, governor of Mexico, an oli 
amorous fool, is in love wih the Indian H- 
cagli, whom he detains in captivity within 
the wajis of his.palace. She has two lovers, 
one of her own tribe, named Zempoaila, 
another of a hotlile tribe, called Alkmonoak, 
whom fhe foves in return. They both come 
to Mexicoin fearch of their miftreis. Don 
Garcias, Don Juan his friend, and Fabio, 
hts fervant, all come from Old Spain, and 
are followed by Leonora the miltrefs of Gar- 
cias, and Flora that of Fabio, in diiguite.— 
fuan is in love with Julia the governor’s 
daughter. After perpiexities and miftakes 
unnaturally excited, and injudicioufly con- 
trived, they dilcover this deception, and all 
ends well, 

With refpec&t to the Indians, Alkmonoak 
is fcized by his rival and a party of his tribe, 
in theattempt to difcover his miftrefs in the 
parcen of the governor, and is brought to 
the market-place and tied to a ftake, in 
order to be facrificed to their favage re- 
venge. 

‘fhe governor, who comes to vicw the 
execution, brings Licagli with hun, who re- 
cognizing her dear Alkmonoak in the in- 
tended vidlim, flies to his arms, and in con- 
feyuence of the Indian law which decrees, 
‘sthat if any female of the hoflile tribe 
will accept the prifoner as her hufband, h 
mult be mtlantly releafed,”’ the has him re- 
fivred to love and liberty. 

‘ihe other characters enter. and after ex- 


Memoirs of tke late Sir ohn Lockhart Rofs, Bart. 


Aug. 


planations with the governor, who finds his 
daughter metamorphofed into a cavalier, 
they prevail upon him to relign his preten- 
fons to histawny milirels in favour of the 
Indian lover. 

After what we have faid, we feel fome 
fatisfaction in what we have to tay. 

The mufic and the aéting both merit oar 


beft report. Of the former, the praife is 
Dr. Arnold's, who in fome original airs, 


and in the felicitous adaptation of others, 
has confiderably added w his profcihonal 
reputation. 

Bannifier in Alkmonoak, was very fuc- 
celstul—He did much for the falvation of 
the piece. Young Bannifler too, in labio, 
was admirable; and what, we fhould be 
glad to know, is not admirably executed 
that this actor undertakes? Mr. Ryder im 
Don Lopez, and Mr. R. Palmer inthe Se- 
crétary, were deferving of honourable note. 

Ot the female characters, Mrs. Goodall 
is the firil to be mentioned; Mrs. Bannifier 
the next. In Leonora, in her male attire, 
the former lady was charming—for whio 
can be infenfible to the charms that play 
around a model fe perfect in every part ? 

Speaking of figure, it is moft unfortunate 
that poor Mrs. ilifi fhould ever be reduce«t 
to the neceffity of wearing the breeches.— 
She was not made for them. She feemed 
to feel this laft night, perhaps too lenfibly in 
the indecent laughter of the audience. 

Some difapprobation appeared in the 
course of the piece, and fiiil more at its con- 
clufion. It was however, boldly announced 
for repetition on Monday. 

The dialogue we had almoft forgot, fo 
little was there in it impreflive. The au- 
thor feems to deal more in heavy lead thar 
the brighter metal of New Spain. 


Memoirs of the late Sir “fobu Lockhart Rofs, 
bart. Vice Admiral of the Blue. 


Q's John Lockhart Rofs was a native of 
—) scotland, deicended from a very an- 
cient and honourable family in Lanerkhhire, 
he being the fifth fon of fic James Lockhart, 
bart. of Carflairs: he was born on the sith 
of Nov. 1721, From his earheft years he 
diicovercd a predilection tor a fea-lite, and 
inconfeguence, im the year 1735, he em- 
harked as a midfhipman in the navy. in 
this capacity he gave dawnings of that dil- 
tinction which he afterwards attained. As 
firit lieutenant to fir Peter Warren, and lord 
Anion, having fhewed prools of uncommon 
ability, diligence, and valour, he was, in 
the year 1747, appointed tothe command ot 
the Vulcan Gre-fhip. in Odtober of the 
lame year, he ferved in the fleet under ad- 
mital Hawke, who, cruizing off Cape Fini- 
flerre with 16 thips, captured fix French 
fhips of the line. 

In 
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tice of pulling off the heads, legs, or wings 
of flies, {pinning chaffers, &c. Beautiful are 
the ideas of the poct, and admirably tuited 
to the occafon 


**¢ The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporeal fuiferarce, 

Fecls a pang as preat 

As whena giant dies.” 


A frequent pradlice of diverfions fo im- 
proper, renders péople in time indifferent to 
greater acts of crucity and oppreflion: the 
perma ffion of it in children, hardens them 
by degrees; and inftances have accur- 
red of fuch afriving, by flow fteps, from 
the delight they have taken in torturing and 
putting animals wantonly to death, to the 
premeditated perpetration of murder among 
their own fpecies. But provided it never 
had this effect, it muft be acknowledged that 
it flecis the bofom to compaffion, fenfibility, 
and every other tender emotion which char- 
acterizes and ¢nnoblese human nature ; and in 


' fo doing renders the perfon divefted of them 


iiapable of proving the fweets of fricndhhip 
or al love— 


‘~Oh, Sympathy! bie power, from thee 
Chur joys proceed alone ; 

Lisw cicerlels muft the botom be, 
To tympathy unknown !”’ 


While encouragement, therefore, fhould 
be piven to actions which are laudable and 
pi sile-worthy, every thing which is impro- 
per (and what more ftrikingly to than imhu- 
noomity ?) fhould be remonttrated avainit ; 
and af reaigning will noc avail, fhould be 
punifhed with a feverity judictoufly proporti- 
aned to the offence. To conclude: bringing 
« chud up in the way he thould go, compre- 
bemds: his being inftructed in hu duty towards 
jis God and hiefeif, towards maukind and 
the creatures mtrufied to his inanagement, 
or hrted to his enjoyment, and Cafculated to 
excite him to refi tion, and mftpare him with 
a due fenle of tke wildom and omnipotence 
of hts Creator. ‘Phas, contrary to cultom, 
fhould his very diverfions (as much as poffi- 
ble} be rendered lubicrvient to hr beit mre 
refis, as the fureft method of rencderme him 
really happy reipecting himiclf, and prefent- 
mt an ufeful and ornamental member to 
fociety, the intent of which every human 
being was cefignued by Provusience to pro- 


ptane¢ - 


F fay On” Beauty. 


Thus was Beauty fent from heaven, 
dhe lovely minilircis of truth eno ood, 


Tn the dark world.” AKENSIDE. 


TY is, and always was 2 great pleafure to 
me to ti ecton the beauties of nature, 


but more efpecially the beauties of the fair. 
fex —Permit me, my fair readers, to dedj. 
cate this Effay on Beauty to you, confcious, 
at the fame that your charms furpals half 
the encOmiums my pen is able to beftow up. 
on it. Authors have wrote many treatife 
upon this fubject, but, perhaps, not with 
the fame feeling a3 accompanies my ideas 
upon it. , 


«Still, let my fong fing 
The infufive force of beauty upon man.” 


To give the love of beauty its proper 
force, it muft be conne&ed with fentiment 
and efteem. Beauty was beftowed on the 
fair fex to be their protector. And who 
could imjure elegance and beauty united? 
No one but a moniter. ‘} hefe angelic forms 
were defigned to fotten our hearts and polih 
our manners. Jo ht us for a happier 
clime ; to give us a talle for elegance, grace, 
_and fentiment ; fenfibility of heart, {weet- 
nefg of temper, and gentlenels of manners, 
are the characteriftics of many of the fair- 
fex. A man of fine feelings is infin.tely gra- 
ofied with the attachment of a woman of 
merit. Monfieur St. Evremont has conclud- 
ed one of his eflays in affirminp that the 
true art of affifting beauty contitts in embel- 
lithing the whole perion, by the proper orna- 
ments of virtuous and commendable quaii- 
ti¢s. By this help alone it is, that thole, 
who are the tavourite work of nature, are 
in a capacity of exerting their charms.” 
To look upon the fair fex merely as objects 
of fight is certainly degrading thole whe 
were defigned by their creator to refine our 
joys, and to alleviate the cares of human 
life. Far nobler is it to contemplate beauty, 
heightened and improved by virtue, at- 
tracting our oblervation by love and regard ; 
where al! the amiable virtues are com- 
bined, and ac. a peculiar ioftnels to the 
i¢X, 


‘ For noucht but love 
& f love ! Paes 
an anfwer love, and rénder blris fecure. 


All that politeneis which refines our fex, 
arties from our natural defire to picale the 
fair, and if that was abolithed, good- 
breeding, dreis, and a thoutand = other 
pretty rehoements would be totally ex- 
tinct. Venus, thou goddels of beauty, 
fill bles this ifle of Saints with thy matchicis 
fair, and crown it with thofe frmiles the 
neighbouring nations fo jullly envy. 


bor 


' No thield like beauty’s found, 
No ipear can fix fo deep a wound.’ 


JULIUS. 
An 
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An Account of Benjamin Lay, one of the 
People called Quakers. 


HERE was atime when the name of 

this celebrated Chriftian Philofopher, 
was familiar to every man, woman, and 
to nearly every child, in Pennfylvama.——— 
His fize which was not much above four feet, 
his drefs which was always the fame, con- 
filing of light-coloured plain clothes, a 
white hat, and half-boots ;—his milk white 
heard, which hung upon his breaft; and, 
above all, his peculiar principles and con 
du&t, rendered him to many, ar objec of 
admiration, and to all, the fubject of con- 
verfation. —— 

He was born in England, and fpent the 
early part of his life at fa His firft fettle- 
ment was in Barbadoes, as a merchant, 
where he was foon convinced of the iniquity 
of the flave trade. He bore an open telti- 
mony againftit, in all companies, by which 
means he rendered himfelf fo unpopular, 
that he left the ifland in difguft, and fettled 
in the then province of Peuntylvania. He 
fixed his home at Abington, ten miles from 
Philadelphia, from whence he mace trequent 
excurlions tothe city, and te diflerent parts 
of the country. — 

At the time of his arrival in Pennfylvania, 
he found many of his brethren, the people 
called Quakers, had fallen fo far from their 
original principles, as to keep negro flaves. 
He remonftrated with them, both publicly 
and privately, againft the practice; bur, 
frequently with fo much indifcreet zeal, as 
to give great offence. He often difturbed 
their public meetings, by interrupting or op- 
pofing their preachers, for which he was 
once carried out of a meeting houfe, by two 
or three friends.--—— Upon this occafion he 
lubmitted with patience to what he confider- 
ed a fpecies ef periecution.--He lay down 
at the door of the mecting houle, in a 
fhower of rain, till divine worfhtp was end- 
ed; nor could he be prevatled upon to rile, 
till the whole congregation had itepped over 
him in their way to their reipective 
homes.— 

lo thew his indignation againft the prac- 
tice of flave keeping, he once carried a 
bladder filled with blood into a meeting ; and 
inthe prefence of the whole congregation, 
thruft a fword, which he had concealed un- 
der his coat, into the bladder, exclaiming, 
at the fametime, ‘* Thus fhall God thed the 
blood of thole perfons who enflave their 
fellow creaturss.”’ ‘The terror of this ex- 
travagant and unexpected act produced 
fwoonings, in feveral of the women of the 
congregation. — 

He once went into the houfé of a friend, 
in Philadelphia, and found him feated at 
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breakfaft, with his family around him. Being 
afked by him to fit down and breakfaft with 
them, he faid, ** Doft thou kcep flaves in 
thy houfe?”? Upon being anfwered in. the 
affirmative, he taid, ** Then I wil! not par- 
take with thee, of the fruits of thy unrigh- 
teoulnels.”” 

He took great pains to convince a farmer 
and his wife, in Chefker county, of the ini- 
quity of keeping negro flaves, but to no pure 
pofe. They not only kept their flaves, but 
detended the practice. One day he went 
into their houfe, and after a fhort difcourfe 
with them, upon the wickednels, and par- 
ticularly the inhumanity, of feparating chil- 
dren from their parents, which was involved 
in the flave trade, he feized the only child 
of the family, (a little girl about three years 
old) and pretended torun away with her,-~ 
The child cried bitterly, “1 will be good, 
—I will be good,”’ and the parents thewed 
figns of being alarmed. Upon oblerving 
thisfcene, Mr. Lay faid, very emphatically, 
—** You fee, and feel now a little of the 
diftrefs you occafion every day, by the inha- 
man practice ot flave keeping.” 

Tiis venerable philofopher did not limit 
his pious teftimony againft vice to flave- 
keeping alone. He was the enemy of every 
{pecies of extravagance. Upon the intro- 
duction of tea, as an article of diet, into 
Penniyivania, his wife bought a imall quan- 
tity of it, with a fet of cups and faucers, 
and brought them home with her. Mr. 
Lay took them from her, brought them 
back again to the city, and {rem the halco- 
ny of the court houle fcattered the tea, 
and broke the cups and faucers, in the pre- 
fence of many hundred fpedctators, deliver- 
ing, at the fame time, a firtcing lecture upon 
the folly of preferring that unwholefome 
herb, with its expeniive appurtenances, to the 
fimple and wholetome dict of ther own 
country. 

He poileiled a good deal of wit, and was 
quick at repartee. A citizen of Philadel- 
phia, who knew his peculiarities, once met 
him in a .croud, ata funeral, in German- 
town. Being detirous of ecnterimg into a 
converfation with him that *hould divert the 
company, the citizen accofted hin with the 
moft refpectful ceremony, and declared 
himfelf to be “ hié moft humble fervant.”” 
‘© Artthou my fervanty’’ faid Mr. Lay, —— 
“© Yes-——l aim?’ faid sh@iciizen. ** Phen, 
faid Mr. Lay, (holding up his foot towards 
him,) clean this fhoe.’——- This unxpedted 
reply turned the laugh upon the citimene 
Being detirous of recovering himielf in the 
opinion of the company, he afked him to 
inftru't him in the way to heaven. ‘* Doft 
thou iudced with to be taught,”’ faid Mer. 
Lay. ‘*1 do,” taid the cuizen. ** Then, 
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honoured by a royal injanAion to complete 
his annotations upon this mighty bard. — We 
underftand that the Paradife Regained, 
and the Samfon Ajgoniftes, are ready. for 
publication, and will thortly make their ap- 

srance. In what flate of forwardnels his 
fourth and laft intended volume of the hifto- 
rv of the poetry, remains, we know not; 
it muft be however much regretted, that he 
died before he could claim the hardly ac- 
quired fame whieh fo mach refearch, genius, 
snd erudition, will no douln fecure for him 
in the gratitude of his country. blis own 


poet however tought hum that, 


‘“ [Tame ts no plant that grows in mortal 
feil,’’ 


In ts40, Me. Warten. publithed, at the 
Clarendon Prefs, a mayvnifcent edition of 
Theocritus, with the Scholia, and a variety 
of Elucidatary Notes, in two quarto vo- 
lames. kt ranks among the moit valuabie 
claflic productions of the ages 

He is author alfo of a work entitled Spe- 
cimens of an Hiftory of Oxfordhhire, which, 
had he completed iis clefign, would have 
proved one of the moft curious, as well as 
leartied productions of his pen. . 

Phere has allo appeared a {mall collection 
of his poerns— a pamphiet. 


Hiffories of the Téte a-Téte annexed; or, 
Memoirs of the Diavgooning Lover, aad 
the bemale Capitulater. 


PO render this littl amorous hiflory per- 
fety comprehenfible, a few intro- 
ductor’ oblervations may perhaps be necefla- 
ry. Mr. B———, a genticman of rank 
aad fortune, condefcended in 1783, to pay 
his addrefics to Mils H-——-, a young lady 
without rank or fortune; and a marriage 
fpeedily enfued. Kut fhortly after the loleim- 
nization and confammation of this marriage; 
fore unaccountable matter created bicker- 
ioe between the gow wedded pair; and, 
before the honeyemoon had entered its fe- 
cond quarter, dileord had Superteded ten- 
derncis, and the cadearing terms of my an- 
geil! and my alorable > were exchanged for 
you vixen! and you brute : 
We are tol builicv ntiyv m the fec ret to 
account for this tuddcn change of language 
and difpolitign. some condefcenhon and 
contefien might reafonably have been ex 
tect fram the lady to the gentleman, as 
f. had taken her trom ebfcurity and ind- 
mee, and meade hera joint partaker of his 
rank and affluence ; but that was far from 
being the cate: great events are frequently 
weduced by imall cavfes, and it 1s faid to 
ine been a very fmall caufe indeed which 
gave amipathy and dil.ult to this fecmingly- 
unerateful bride. 





Difappointed of thofe comforts which the 
expected in the arms of a hefband, the ly. 
mented that fhe had altered her condition. 
fhe confidered mere food and raiment, how. 
ever excellent er fuperb, as a poor com 
fation for her lofs of liberty. Kut the indifly. 
luble knot was tied, and Ais veh incon: 
folable. The hufband's carefles were confides 
ed asinfults, and all his fond endeavours to 
foothe her into good humour, were infuppor- 
table. He was unable to create any paffion 
in the breaft of this inflexible fair one, but 
that of ungovernable rage. 

Intelligence of this kind is quick in cir. 
culation : a captain of dragoons attended to 
the tale, and repaired immediately to the 
feene of action. Before he fired a gun, he 
made a feint before the citadel, which fur. 
rendered at diicretion. ‘This is the military 
account of the proceeding. The lawyers 
mention it in lefs delicate terms. They fay 
that, ** Having ingratiated himfelf into the 
lady's affection, he took every opportunity 
of debauching her, and at lait unfortunately 
fuceceded.”’ The lawyers too are fentimental 
upon this warm lubject. © From the mo- 
ment (fay they} that any third perfon has 
been able to infule an attachment into the 
breaft of a woman, there is an end of that 
afleQion and attention to her hufband, which 
alone can create reciprocity in affedtion: 
there isan end of every thing which. con- 
fistutes the peace and happinefs of domettic 
life. Jt ts impoffible for a man and woman 
to live im peace, tranquility, and conjugal 
atleétion with each other, where the mind 
o! the woman is alienated by a paffion tor 
another perfon.”’ 

So fay the lawyers; and we believe it has 
been pretty clearly proved, in a court of ju 
dature, that this fame heroic dragoon aid 
alineate the mind of this condefcending fe 
male from her hufband; and afterwar<s 
alienated hier perfon from her faid hufband, 
fo married as aforelaid. This will probably 
appear from the queftions and anlwers to! 
lowing: 

Q. Did you know captain H—— ? 

A. 4d did. 

Q. At the time they were at your hou’, 
uid you ever fee captain [H—~- and Mrs, 
b—- tog ther ¢ 

A. Yes, fir, 

Q. Did you ever ubferve any thing parti 
cular between them?! 

A. 1 have een them behave ina manner 
which IL thought very indecent. 1 faw Mr. 
H—— put his hand on Mrs, B——’s leg in 
a very indecent way. 

Q. Were ner clothes up? 

A. Yes, fir, they were higher than the 
calf of the leg, aad Mr. put hi 
Hand me 
. Vhe following queftions and aalwers 

have 
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1790. 
have alfo, at leaft a very fufpicious com- 
xion. 

. Do you remember Mr, B—— going 
to London for two or three days, and leav- 
ing Mrs. B—— at home ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Do you remember any perfon being 
her sedvehenien im the night ? 

A. I do. 

). Who was that perfon ? 

A. Captain H-—. 

Have youany doubt about it? 

A. Ihaveno doubt of it. I faw him go 
up ftairs about twelve o'clock at night ; he 
loitered about the door for a great while, till 
eleven or twelve o'clock at night, and then 
went up fairs. 

Q. Will you fwear pofitively that he was 
in Mrs. B 's bed-chamber ! 

A. I will; and that he remained there till 
the next day, when 1 faw him come down 
again. 

It is certainly poflible that a gentleman 
may go into a married lady’s bed-room, 
and continue with her during the whole 
night, and yet be perfectly innocent of 
adultery; but if he did not commit 
adultery, what did he dothere? A dozen 
very worthy gentlemen laid their heads to- 
gether upon this bufinefs, and unanimoufly 
voted that the noble captain, for the breach 
he had made, fhould pay feven hundred 
pounds, as a compenlation to the injured 
bufband. 

One of the pleaders, however, in the 
courfe of this bufinels, endeavoured to prove 
that the hufband was not an injured man. 
it was indeed going upon very curious 
ground. “ Mr. li——, he laid, was not 
the feducer of her affections; the never had 
ny affection for her hufband: and there- 
fore all the mifchief chat has happened is 
pot to be imputed to Mr. H—————.. Her 
bufband cannot fay he has loft the comfort 
and fociety of his wife, when marriage was 
his mifery.’’ 

The tollowing is alfo a very curious ora- 
torical fourihh. ‘* In thiscale, the unhap- 
py bufband, after feeing his wife debauched, 
muft alfo have the mortification to tee a 
haftard begotten on, and ifluing from the 
body of his wife.’’ 

An advocate may be permitted to make 
ufe of a little high colouring upon a fubject 
of this interefting nature; but, in {peaking 
of the prepayation of the human fpecies, 
though a baftard was the object, he might 
have conveyed the Jame ideas with infinitely 
more delicacy. Dy turning over afew pages 
of Dr. Johnion’s Dictionary, be might have 
feleCled a few terms equally fignificant, and 
hot fo grofs as thots ot iceing his wide de- 
bauched, and feeiny a haflard begotten 
OR, and iffuine from the body ot his w ite. 

We cannot certamly declare, whether 
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the captain, who was the principal perfor- 
mer inthis amorous farce, is fatisied with 
the denouement: or whether he does not 
think feven hundred pounds more than an 
equivalent for all the favours he has receiv- 
ed. The public in general may perhaps 
think the terms very moderate, and we hope 
our military hero will not complain. of hav- 
ing had a bad bargain. 


The Brityd Tbéats fe 


N Saturday, June 26, a new farce, in 

two acts, called Try Again, wae per- 
formed for the firft time, at the Hay Markee 
theatre; the principal characters in which 
were thus reprefented : 

Duchein, Mr. Aickin; Sidney, Mr. Ry- 
der; La Port, Mr. Bannifter, jun. Servants, 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Barret..— Rofalic, 
Mrs. Brooks; Floretta, Mrs. Taylor ; 
Marionette, Mrs. Edwards. 

The fable is briefly this Mr. Duchein 
having juft arrived in France with a young 
lady, Floretta, to whom he is going to he 
marricd; and his filter, Rolalie, (whom he 
however determines to dilpote of fir to fome 
antiquated being whom the detelts) feels 
hinilelf exceedingly fufpicious of her carry- 
ing on an intrigue and giving him the flip. 
‘Thele fufpicions, however, prove not to he 
without fome reafon, as a mutual flame ex- 
its between her and Sidney, who, with his 
fervant La Port, takes every poffible pains 
to elude the vigilance of the brother, who, 
in his care, lets one of his fervants as cen- 
tinel at the door, with orders to fhoot any 
man who fhall attempt to enter the houfe ; 
and, by way of being more fecure, he fends 
foraimih and a mafonto falten up the 
windows and garden door. ‘Thefe are per- 
fonated by Sidney and his man, who fright- 
en him trom his purpofe by declaring there 
is an edict jult patted againtt any fuch thing 
being done. Sidney next gets into the 
houle as a Scotch pedlar, in which he is dil- 
covered by giving Rolalic a letter as a bill 
of his goods. La Port next aflumes the 
character of aman milliner, and brings the 
lady home a cap; fhe, after putting it on, 
dilapproves of it, and delires him to bring 
her another. ‘The brother, previous to letting 
him depart, fearches the band box, and even 
the cap itlelf; where he Binds a paper with 
nothing on it but ‘* Put it to the fire ;’ 
which he not able to underfiand, permits 
him to take it away. Sidney afterwards 
atlumes the character of an Irithman, bro- 
ther to one of Duchein’s particular trien:'s, 
who, notwithflanding he has reafon to ful- 
pect the impoftor, fhuding it unpolhble tO 
detect him, conicnis to his filler’s following 
her own inchnation; upon which Sidney 
avows himielf and lis paflions, and the 
peeveconcludes wath their union. 


The 
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The farce poffefles a variety of incidents 
that produced a whimfical effect. 

An opera, under the name of New Spain, 
or, Love in Mexico, was produced for the 
firit time, on the 16th of July, zt the thea- 
tre in the Hay-market. 

In modern opera, it has long heen a deplor- 
able reflection, that elegant criticiim has lit- 
tle room to exert infelf—the farcical bef- 
fooneries of O'Keeffe and Edwin have ba- 
nithed wit, tafte, and fentiment from the 
fiage; we now indced feem induftrioufly to 
fhun an aflumption of the equivocal garb of 
the Englith opera. For having precipitated, 
however, into thofe extremes, the opera of 
New Spain cannot be arraigned at the bar 
of criticifm ; but we tear it ts lable to char- 
ges equally reprehenfible. It 1s dull, heavy, 
and uminterefting. Probability, which in a dra- 
matic picce ought, we apprehe nd, to be paid 
jome little attention to, is grotsly violated, 
and it exhrbits a jamble of imeoniiflences, 
which the mind is fatigued ana diigafted in 
the fruitlets efiort of reducing to a compre- 
henhble connexion. 

Atter this preamble, it will naturally be 
eonfidered as an unneceflarylabour to attempt 


. explaining the table; but as it 18 as meagre 


m firiking ierdent, as it is pregnant with 
ablurdity, it may be done in a few words. 

Don Lopez, governor of Mexico, an obd 
amordus fool, is in love with the Indian If- 
¢agh, whom he detaims in captivity within 
the walls of his palace. She has two lovers, 
one ot her own tribe, named Zempoalla, 
another of a hoftile tribe, called Alkmonoak, 
whom the loves in return. They both come 
to Mexico im tearch of their miftrefs. Don 
Garcia>, Don Juan his friend, and Fabio, 
his fervant, all come from Old Spain, and 
are tollewed by Leonora the miftrefs ot Gar- 
ciaé, and Fiora that ot Fabio, in diiguile.— 
Juan is in love with Julia the governor’s 
daughter. After perplexities and miftakes 
unnaturally exened, and imjudicioufly con- 
trived, they dilcover this deception, and all 
ences weil. ’ 

Wih refpe& to the Indians, Alkmonoak 
is feized by his rival and a party of his tribe, 
in the aitermpi to Gifeover his miftreds in the 
garden of the governor, and is brought to 
the market place and tied to a ftake, in 
order to be facriiced to ther favage re- 
¥CHNCe 

‘The governor, who comes to view the 
execution, brags licagh with him, who re- 
coynizing her dear Alkmonoak in the in- 
tended vietom, flies to his arms, and in con- 
lequenve of the Indian law which decrees, 
‘sthat if any female of the hoftile tribe 
will accept the prioner as her hufband, he 
mult be unitanthy rele ated,” the has him re- 
fivored to love and liberiy. 

‘ihe other characters enter, and after ex- 
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planations with the governor, who finds hy 
daughter metamorphofed into a cavalier, 
they prevail upon him to refign his preten. 
fions to his tawny miftrels in favour of th 
Indian lover. 

After what we have faid, we feel fom 
fatistaGtion im what we have to fay. 

The mufic and the acting both merit om 
beft report. Of the former, the praife jy 
Dr. Arnold's, who in fome original air, 
and in the felicitous adaptation of others, 
has confiderably added to his profeffional 
reputation. 

Bannifter in Alkmonoak, was very fue. 
célstal—He did much fot the falvation of 
the piece. Young Bannifter too, in Fabis, 
was admirable; and what, we fhould he 
glad to know, is not admirably executed 
that this actor undertakes? Mr. Ryder in 
Don Lopez, and Mr. R. Palmer in the Se. 
cretary, were deferving of honourable note, 

Oi the female characters, Mrs. Goodall 
is the firft to be mentioned; Mrs. Bannifter 
the next. In Leonora, in her male attire, 
the former lady was charming—for who 
can be infenfible to the charms that play 
around a model fe pertect in every part ? 

Speaking of figure, it is moft unfortunate 
that poor Mrs, ihifi fhould ever be reduced 
to the neceffity of wearing the breeches.— 
She was not made for them. She teemed 
to feel this laft night, perhaps too fenfibly in 
the indecent laughter of the audience. 

Some dilapprobation appeared in the 
courle of the piece, and fill more at its con- 
clufion. !t was however, boldly announced 
for repetition on Monday. 

The dialogue we had almoft forgot, fo 
little was there in it impreflive. The au 
thor feeins to deal more in heavy lead thas 
the brighter metal of New Spain. 


Mezmoirs of the late Sir Joba Lockhart Roi, 
bart. Vice ddmiral of the blue. 


er John Lockhart Rofs was a native of 
a3 scotland, deicended trom a very an 
cient and honourable family in Lanerkhhire, 
he being the fitth fon of fir James Lockhart, 
bart. of Carftairs: he was born on the tith 
of Nov. 1728, From his earlieft years he 
dilcovered a predileGtion for a fea-hte, and 
ii coniequence, in the year 1735, he ei 
barkéd as a midthipman in the navy. in 
this capacity he gave dawnings of that dil 

tinction whic h he afterward: attained, As 
fir Hicutenant to fir Peter Warren, and lord 
Anion, having fhewed proofs of uncownmon 
alniity, diligence, and valour, he was, in 
the year 1947, appointed to the command of 
the Vulcan fire-thip. in Oober ot ihe 
lame year, he terved in the fieet under ad- 
mital Hawke, who, cruizing off Cape Fine 
flerre with 16 hips, captured fix French 
finps of the line. ; 
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In 178» upon. the appearance of a rup 
ture with France, captain Lockhart was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Savage floop 
of war. j 

In March, 1756, he was made poft into 
the Tartar frigate of 28 guns, and 200 
men. The eminent fervices which he per- 
formed in this little fhip are ftill proverbial 
inthe navy. His name was the terror of 
every French frigate or privateer that iflued 
from their ports, he having in a very fhort 
fyace of time captured no lefs than nine 
veflels of force, carrying collelively 2048 
men and 224 guns. Of thele the laft, called 
the Mclampe, fitted out at Bayonne for the 
exprefs purpole of taking the Tartar, gave 
him the opportunity of atchieving a victo- 
ry, that for comparative brijliancy, was 
fcarcely furpaffed during a war fatal to the 
naval power of ourenemies. ‘The Melampe 
was of a force very fuperior tothe Jl artar, 
mounting 36 guns, 12 pounders, and hav- 
ing on board g20 chofen men. ‘hey toon 
met. A very hot and obftinate engagement. 
immediately enfued, but the enemy’s colours 
were at length ftruck to the fuperior courage 
and difcipline of the Britith commander and 
his gallant crew. The perfidious French- 
man, flung with the difgraceful event of a 
conteft fo unequal on the part of the Britith 
fhip, after having hailed the ‘Tartar, ac- 
knowledged his furrender, and tubmiffive- 
ly fued for quarter, made a delperate at- 
tempt to furprize and overpower her crew, 
He boarded the Tartar; but, in penetrati- 
on, vigilance, and courage, he was more 
than over-matched bythe Britih commander, 
The Frenchmen were vigoroufly repulled, 
and more than fiity of them were killed or 
drowned in their unwarrantable effort. 

So aétive was captain Lockhart in the pro- 
tection of our own trade, and jucceistul in 
the annoyance and defiruction of that of the 
enemy, that the merchants of London and 
Brifiol, fenfible of the important bénefits 
more immediately derived to them from his 
lervices, prelented him with valuable pieces 
ot plate, in token of their private gratitude 
and public efteem. 

In Nov. 1758, he was appointed to the 
Chatham, of 50 guns, under the orders of 
admiral Hawke, who, with 22 fail of the 
ime, in October, 1759, then off Quiberon 
Bay, fellin with 24 jail of the French line 
of battle thips, which he engaged, and of 
which two were funk, two driven on there 
and burnt, and one taken. 

In the action between the Britih and 
French fleets in July, 1778, he command- 
ed the Shrewibury of 74 guns. 

In 1779 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admural of the blue, and havin, hoifted 


| he flag on board the Royal George, he 


lailed under the orders of admural Kodncy, 
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whofe fleet, confifting of 22 thips of. the 
line, with tranfporte and ftores for the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, fell in with 11 Spanith 
fhips of the line, which having chafed and 
enyaged, they took the Spanith admiral and 
{ix of his fhips, betides one blowa up in the 
action. 

In March 1781, he again failed in the 
Royal George under the command of admi- 
ral Darby and Digby, forthe relict of the 
garrifon of Gibraltar. 

On the 12th of April the fleet came off 
the bay, when fir John Lockhart Rois re- 
ceived order® to fnift his flag to the Alexan- 
der of 74 guns, and proceed with her and 
five two-decked fhips of his divifion, the fri- 
gates, and 60 fail of ftore thips, ro the bay, 
and fuperintend and direct the unloading the 
ftores, which he accomplifhed in fix days, 
having Janded 7c00 tons of provifions, and 
2000 barrels of gunpowdc«r in the midift of 
the heavielt cannonade ever known, not lefs, 
at a moderate computation, than 200 fhot 
and fhells having been thrown every hour 
whillt the fhips remained at ancher in the 
bay. Upon the zoth, admiral Rofs with 
his fquadron regained the fleet, when he 
received the thanks of the commander in 
chiet, and having re-thifted his flag to the 
Roya! George, he returned with the fleet to 
Eogland. 

in April, 1782, he was appointed to the 
command of a iquadron, coniitting of 8 
fhips of the line and ¢ frigates, to be em- 
ployed in the North feasy and cruized off 
the Texel, in which he had blocked up 1¢ 
fail of Dutch men of war, until the «nd of 
june, when molt of the officers and men of 
his iquadron were feized with a very preva- 
lent diforder, atthat time known by the 
name of the influenza. ‘he admiral him- 
felf was not exempted from the contagion, 
and in this fickly itate he thought it advile- 
able to return with his ficet to the Downs. 
In the December following, his health being 
perfectly re-eitablifhed, he made a tender of 
his fervices to the admgralty board, but the 
conclufion of hoitilities in the beginning of 
1783, rendered his re-appointment unnecel- 
lary. 

in eflimating the character of the late 
fir John Lockhart Kofs as an officer, when 
we take into the account, his zeal, his a¢ti- 
vity, his uncommon ardour in the profecu- 
tion of all the fevere and unremitting duties 
ot his hazardous profcflion, with the very 
great benefits which the commercial interett 
reaped from his exertions, it will be found 
that he is entitled to rank with the firft na- 
val characters of Britain. In coolnels and 
intrepidity in the hour of battle, he could 
not be furpafied. In the courle of a long 
and active war, to fight and to conquer be- 
came ajike habitual to him. 

Some 
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Some Account of the Cabinet of Mr. Vaillan', 


{ whofe Travels into the luterior Parts of 


Afra werereviewed in our Magazine 
Jor May,.p. 450-) 

R. Vaillant was born at Surinam; his 
father, who is a Frenchman, and 

who ina fecond marriage efpoufed a niece of 
the famous Boerhaave, was well informed 
in natural hiflory. The fon had from his 
mafancy an ardent thirft for the fcience which 
his parents loved and cultivated. Having 
failed from his native place to Holland, then 
to France, he made a voyage to the 
Southern part of Africa. Thus he has 
vitited three divifions of the globe, and in 
all has proved himiclf an indefatigable hun- 
ter and naturalift, endowed with an ardent 
mind, and a coursge equal to all encounters. 
He has paffed a good part of his life in collect- 
ing for himfelf materials to form a cabmet. 
He has applied himfelf to the fludy of the 
animal kingdom, and particularly to birds. 
However, among the curiofities which are 
peculiar to his collection, there are many 
others he has acquired, which belong to 


. Afia, and many countries which he has net 


vifited. 

We find in his poffeffion, armours, qui 
vers, ornaments, fells, and inftruments of 
the favages of Africa and America. 

A tolleftion of ferpents, lizards, and 
fith, from South America. Among the fith 
there is one viviparous, hitherto unknown, 
and which is only eighteen inches long ; 
and another, which ts at once both oviparous 
and viviparous, that is to fay, that after 
it has brought forth eggs, it alfo brings forth 
living young ones. 

A colic€tion of butterflies from the diffe- 
rent parts of the world. 

A number of foreign quadrupeds. 
Among thele is an animal bitherto anknown 
in France, and the largeft bicherto known, 
finee it is 95 feet g inches high. ‘This is the 
Giraffe, or Camelopardalis. 

Mr. Vaillant has ohly brought home the 
fkin, ornamented with fibots, and the 
head, but it is not yet mounted, becaufe his 
apartment is not high enough, and he 1s 
obliged to prepare a particular apartment 
for fuch a dan tlie. 

A complete collection of birds of France, 
almioft all of them in pair, male and fe- 
male. 

A complete colleGtion of moths an! fly- 
ing inieéts. Although thele are not com- 
pofed of above fixty ipecies, they, however, 
afford a beautiful piture, as well from the 
brilliancy and the wariety of the colours, as 

rom the minute fize of each individual ; 





their fmallnefs appears the more firiki 
when compared with the targe birds of prey, 
which are hung up on high. ) 

It is not poffible to enter into any detail 
on the different obje@s. 1 thall only remar 
that among the birds, Mr. Vaillant hay 
more than three hundred, which are not ty 
be met with in any cabinet in Europe; and 
befides thofe which are already put into 
cafes, he has many others which are not ye 
mounted. He alone, affifted by his family, 
prepares them, for his father, his wife, hig 
lou, ancevery body about him are natura. 
lifts. But what is the moft valuable is, he 
has found out a fecret to hinder the infed 
trom injuring his animals. Jn molt cabinets 
they preferve them only by taking many and 
very troublefome precautions, and even then 
in a fhort time the fkin and plumes are in 
jured. It is true that many naturalifts pre. 
tend to have acquired the fame fecret; M. 
Manefle even publifhed a work on the fub- 
ject laft year. But to prove the efficacy of 
their method reqnires fome years trial, 
which Mr. Vaillant has had. A great num 
ber of his birds have been preferved above 
feventeen years; fome are in glafs cafes, 
othere in open cafes, and all are in peried 
preferyation: nor are they fcented with 
camphor, or other {mells which are fo dil 
greeable in other cabinets. Formerly they 
had no method of preferving them but by 
drying them entirely ; he follows a different 
method, by which his birds, &c. acquire 4 
degree of Aicxibility, and he will take the 
great feathers of their wings in his hand and 
form a fan with them. 

Among his'cafes there is one which, from 
the beauty of the birdsit contains, prefents 
a molt delightful fpeétacle ; when the frefh 
nefs, the luftre, and brilliancy of thei 
plumes are confidered, you would be ture 
they are alive. Jt is not poffible to fay 
which to admire the moft, the variety éf 
their attitudes or of their fhapes; but the 
fpectator is particularly frock with the mag: 
mificence and boundlefs variety of their co 
lours. kere the pencil of nature is exhibit 
edin allitsluxury and richnefs, and dete 
every attempt of human art to equal 
them. 

The natural we are fpeaking of, to the 
many amiable talents he poffcifes, joins that 
ot bein an abie de ip ner which he has given 
te mary of his animals. Two young tr 
tles, as white as now, which are under @ 
glats, by themiclves, are peculiarly to ¥¢ 
admired. 

Mr. Vaillant, befides the travels he ts 
publithed, hat an account of another pi-)* 
ring, he penctrated further into Africa. 
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Letters refpeAling Barbary, and the Maaners 


and Cufloms of the Bedouin Arabs. . By 
the Abbe Poiret. 


(Continued from page 20, and concluded.) 


LETTE R. AXVIV. 
TO FORRESTIER, 


HAVE feveral times entertained you, 

my dear Doctor, with the manners of 
the people who inhabit Barbary. in order 
to finith the picture, I fhail fketch out to 
you thofe of the Arab chists who command 
the wandering tribes, and whofe authority 
is no leis defpotic, though it often extends 
only over a imall number of fubjects. I 
cannot better accomplith this object than by 
laying before you the hiltory of the chiets 
ot one of thele nations. La Mazoule hav- 
ing continual connection with the African 
company, I have been informed with great 
fidelity, both by the natives, and feveral 
people who were tormerly clerks to the 
company, of many interefling particulars 
relpecting the chiefs who have governed 
that country. 

The Moors who inhabit it, lived at firlt 
like their neighbours the Nadis, without 
laws, without reftraint, and without being 
fubjedted to any other dependance than that 
of a {mall tribute which they paid to the 
Bey of Conftantine. They then made many 
excurlions which interrupted commerce, and 
cauled great confufion in the French fac- 
tories. ‘Lo fhelter themilelves from their 
hoftilities, the Company reprefented to the 
Divan at Algiers, that fince they paid the 
duties agreed upon tor the quiet poffeffion 
of the country, it was but juft that Algiers 
fhould prote&t them from the oppreffion of 
the Moors of La Mazoule. ‘Lhe Divan 
promifed to remedy this diforder, by giving 
aichick, or chief, to thefe different nations, 
who fhould be aniwerable for the mifchief 
that the Moors of Mazoule might do to 
the Company; but it obferved, that the 
Company muft make the neceffary advances 
‘0 oblige thefe nations to fubmit to the 
power of one only; and that they mutt 
alfo aflign to the {chick certain revenues, 
collected trom different objedis of com- 
merce, 
The Divan having given the’ Bey of 
Conftantine the right of naming a fchick 
at Mazoule, he choie Belbabe/o, one of the 
chief men of the country, and put him in 

lion of his office at the head of a 
confiderable army. The law of the Divan 

‘Rh Was, that this chick fhould not be 
acknowledged as fuch, without the confent 


DR. 


of the governor of La Calic; but after the 


h ot Abdaliah, who fucceeded Belhabeth, 
Bey of Conftantine claimed this right 
Ah. Mag. Aug. 1790. 
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alone. The firft fchiek, after fubduing fome 
rebcibous nations, had a very quiet reign. 
Ile was fucceeded by Abdallah, a mon- 
fter, brought up,and educated amidit crimes, 
and who fignalized himlelf by the moft 
horrid actions during a reign of more than 
half a century. He was not deftitute of 
courage, but it was that of a Cartouch and 
a Mandrin. He never employed it but to 
ro» his neighbours, and to renel againil the 
bey of Conftantine, to whom he often re- 
fuled to pay tribute. Poilefling boundleis 
ambition, he was fo jealous of his authority, 
that every thing which in the leait checked it 
was facrificed to his revenge. . Two of his 
brothers became the unhappy victims of it. 
At fir, they lived with him in peaceful uni- 
on; but Abdallah imagining that they had 
intrigued with the Bey of Contkantine to 
procure the government of La Mazoule, 
nothing more was necellary to make him 
relolve to deflroy them. His brothers, how- 
ever, were happily mdormed of the inten- 
tion of this brute, and made their eleape as 
foon as potlible. Some time after, Abdallah 
appearing to be entirely [reed from his tul- 
picions, wrote to one of his brothers to come 
and live with him, {wearing by all that re- 
ligion, blood, and frienedihip hold deareit, 
that he would treat him in the molt affec- 
tionate manner, and that he would make 
him fenfible how unjuil his apprehenfions 
had been. ‘The latter, feduced by theis 
firong proteftations, returned to the tchick, 
and was received with every mark of friend 
fhip. ‘hey embraced each other, and both 
fhed tears of joy. For feveral days no- 
thing was feen but feafling and diverhons, 
Abdallah’s brother, however, was very 
cautious in trufting to the confidence with 
which he endeavoured to tnfpire him. He 
durcft not venture to qui the douare. Ab- 
dallah one day reproached hin in the ten- 
dereft manner, and by loading him with 
carelles, prevailed on hun to take a walk 
with him. The brother, too credulaus, 
fulfered himfelf ta be deceived by thele al- 
lurances of triendthiy; tbh y weat out toge- 
ther followed by tome horiemen; but 
fearcely had they pot a few gun fhots from 
the duuare, when Abdallah ordered its at- 
tendants to fire upon him. Lhe unfortu- 
nate man fled toa molque, which is conh- 
deced as an afylum for the greaten crimes; 
but Abdailah, who reipected 
Gragged his iInnoce fii brother from it, aud 
caulcd bim to be maflacred in his hight. . 


Hoi LANE s 


The other, who hal taken fheltce nea 
a ‘tae ¥ ‘ ; j es ha 
Punis, {til remained. Abdailah, therelore, 


took a journey thither, tent bim prvients, 
and prevailed on himito come to ive him, 
His brother imagimng that he had nothing 
to fear, complied; bat whi. giving cagh 
other the kils of peace, AOdasjah crew 4 
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poniard from below his beraus, and butch- 
ered his brother on his own knees. After 
thefe ads of crucity, you may caiily judge, 
my dear Dodtor, what this monfter is capa. 
ble of. He embrved his hands in blood 
without the leaft remorfe, and facrificed eve- 


‘ry thing to his pafiions ; abandoned to the 


reateft excefs of debauchery, he carried it 
o far one day, as to Commit a rape on one 
of hisown daughters, Having once offered 
violence to a young Moorifh girl, whom he 
tied to atre:, when his brutifh appetite was 
fatisfied, he flabbed this unhappy wretch 
with his own hands for having dared to 
make refiftance. At the age of eighty he 
married a girl of fifteen, who being one day 
afked what pleafare the could enjoy with 
old Abdallah, teftified how much fhe was 
difgufted with a hufband of that age. Un- 
luckily he overheard her, and rufhing furi- 
oufly from his tent, without pity, plunged a 
niard into her bofom, whilft fhe was em- 
racing his knees. 

His crimes were almoft always directed 
by the deepeft policy, when he thought him- 
felf obliged to aan recourfe to it. You may 
be convinced of this by the following anec- 
dote, which was related to me at La Calle, 
To his vices Abdaliah added that of the moft 
fordid avarice, and miferable was the fate 
of that fubje@t who was fufpected to be 
rich. He was under the neceffity of declar- 
ing where his treafures were concealed, and 
of giving them up, or of perifhing amidit 
the moft dreadiul torture. One of the gran- 
dees of the nation having amafied great 
wealth by his induftry and labour, Abdallah 
fet his affections upon it; but as the owner 
was very much retpecied, he durft not make 
any attempt to obtain it. On this account, 
he laid a tnare for him, which it was 
difficult to avoid. ** My friend,’ faid he, 
** vou know how preat confidence I have in 
your countels; 1 have always conlidered 
you as my father, and my beft friend. ‘The 
Chriftians ot La Calle have cheated me in 
trade; | have been paticnt; but ther dit. 
honelly and their mijuflice encreafle every 
day. Would you not advile me to fall upen 
their Bocks, and to arm the neighbouring 
nations agaimnft. them? ‘This is my inten- 
tion.”” <sdbidaiiah, obfiinaie in his will, 
never céniuited others, but to command 
them to be of his opinion. This Arab 
courtier thought nothing was jufter than the 
refolution of the Abdailah then 
told, him, that he imtenced to aliemble his 
eouncil the next morning, and deliberate 
the matter; but he ordered him in the 
ican tune, to obferve the treateit fecreiy. 
Next morning, the princ.pal Arabs met m 
eybdallah’s tent, where he addrcefled them 
as follows: “ You kuow the beuchit we 
yeceive from the Chritians of Le Calle, 
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and how much they endeavour to rend 
trade flourifhing ; you know by what oaths 
I have bound myfelf to protect and defeng 
them. What does the man deferve, whois 
audacious enough to advife me to violate m 
oaths, and betray the Chriftians? All una. 
nimoufly replied, death Abdallah then 
named the opulent Arab, who was maflacred 
before he had time to juftify himfelf. | 
relate thefe examples to you, my dear Doc. 
tor, not as thofe of a fingle individual, 
abandoned to wickednefs, but as belonging 
to the manners of the nation, and even as 
actions that acquire praife among thefe bar- 
barous people. 

So many cruelties procured Abdallah 
great reputation, which he ftill increafed, 
and terminated a life fo full of atrocities by 
a journey to Mecca. He died when half 
way on his return home, at the age of above 
eighty, and a mofque was eredcled to his 
memory, in which he is honoured as a 
faint. 

Abdallah had two fons, Ali-Bey and El- 
Bey, the eldeft of whom had often tried to 
on rid of his father, or at leaft, to drive 

im from his place. He at length, however, 
got him into his pofleffion; but his fuccels 
was of fhort duration, Abdallah recovered 
his former authority ; and as he was fond 
of his rebellious fon, he was contented with 
fending him to one of the prifons of La 
Calle. On his departure for Mecca, Abdal- 
lah committed his eldeft fon into the hands 
of the Bey of Conftantine, and gave up all 
his authority to his fecond. 

The latter, deftitute of morals or probity, 
fhewed himlelf no lefs cruel and fanguinary 
than his father. Before the prefent plague, 
he often came to La Calle, where he got 
drunk with the foldiers and day-labourers 
His countenance is mild and engaging, but 
he has the heart of a tiger. 

That I may not difgrace my pen with 
relating freth icenes of horror, I fhall only 
mention one anecdote of him. One of 
El-Bey’s female negroes carried on an in- 
trigue with a Moor, who got her with 
child; when El-Bey was informed of tt, 
he ordered this unfortunate girl to be fei- 
ed, and her breafts to be crufhed between 
two large ftones, after which, he himielf 
ripped up her belly and took the child 
from nm. I was afflured that he laughed 
whillt he was taking a fhare in this horrid 
tranfaction. Incredulous, through hibertin- 
ifm, he ridicules the law of Mahomet, and 
gives himfelf entirely up with excels to the 
moft infamous debauchery. I have feen 
him at Bowne, after his difgrace, ‘continue 
the fame kind of hfe, always furrounded by 
the cumpanions of his libertinifm. Ali- Bey, 
poweyer, fhui up inthe prifon of Conilat 
tiuey osrnefily requelled the Bey of that 
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1790. 
city to give him the government of the 
Moors of Mazoule, to which he had a title 
by his birth. To give more force to this 
demand, he promifed to pay a much more 
confiderable tribute than that which had 
been paid by his brother. His offers were 
at length accepted. The Bey of Conftantine, 
at the head of a confiderable army, fell 
upon the douare of El-Bey, who had only 
time to fly, and from that moment Ali- Bey 
was acknowledged as fchiek. ‘Thefe revo- 
lutions happened foon after my arrival in 
Africa. 1 have entertained you long enough, 
in my different letters with this chief, to 
give you an idea of his manners and cha- 
racter. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER XXiX. 
TO THE SAME. 


Men fo cruel as thefe, whofe manners I 
have now defcribed, when once armed with 
the iron rod of defpotifm, are very canger- 
ous moniters. It appears as if they were 
invelted with the fovereign authority, only 
to make their fubjefts ferve as the inftru- 
ments ‘of their paffions, to inrich themfelves 
with their [potls, and to embrue their hands 
intheir blood. From what I have faid you 
may form a notion of the manners which 
are common to all thefe petty fovereigns. 
It remains that I fhould {peak of their go- 
vernment and the extent of their authority. 

Before 1 enter into any detail on this fub-- 
ject, it is proper that I fhould fay fomething 
of the governments of Tunis and Algiers. 
Thefe two ftates, confounded by the greater 
part of hiftorians and geographers, are, 
however, very different. ‘Tunis is a mo- 
narchical ftate, which paffes fuccefflively from 
fatherto fon. The Bey, though indepen- 
dent of the Dey of Allgiers, fends every 
year a kind of tribute to that fovereign, 
whole power he dreads. The Algerines, 
indeed, never prefented themfelves before 
Tunis without returning victorious. Algiers 
i$ a republic, the government of which is 
elective and very tumultuous. When it is 
neceflary to appoint a Dey, the Regency, 
compofed of the heads of the militia, aflem- 
ble and make a choice, which generally falls 
upon one of the principal minifters. 

The new Dey is fcarcely named when 
he afcends the throne, and every one comes 
to pay him homage: but if any other has 
fortied a powerful party among the troops, 
and if he has courage to aflaflinate the reign- 
ing Dey, and to replace him on the throne, 
the fovereign authority remains in his liands, 
unlefs a third, as bold, does not deprive 
him of it by the fame means. Thus we 
flaw, at the eleClion of the prefent Dey, fix 

fucceflively placed upon the throne, 
in twenty-four hours, Though 
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they reigned only a few moments, they 
were all interred with the honours due to 
fupreme rank. There is not a foldier among 
the Turkifh militia who mav not afpire to 
the crown. We need no other example of 
this than the prefent Dey, who at firft was 
a common foldier, and a fhoemaker at Collo. 
Though of fo low a rank, he governs his 
Rates with principles worthy of the firft 
kings of Rome. In the fame manner, alfo, 
he treats with the fovereigns of Europe con- 
cerning peace or war. Fatigued with 
throwing bombs into Algiers, in vain, the 
Spaniards propofed peace, and a treaty of 
commerce. The Dey, who on his part 
was not tired of making flaves, granted 
them their demand, but on fevere terme, 
which no negociation could mitigate. ‘If 
your king does not choofe peace,’ faid he 


coolly to the ambaflador, ‘* let him make 


war.” He always treats the confuls of the 
European powers with an imperious and 
often infulting pride, without any r gard to 
the fovereign whom they reprefent. ** What 
need have I of thy king?” faid he, once to 
one of them, ** he fends me ambafladors 
and prefents, I afk him nothing, and I fend 
him nothing; he purchafes my friendhip, 
I care very little for his.” 

The Dey of Algiers acts always confif- 
tent with his principles. Jf it happens, 
that a veillel is attacked and the cargo 
plundered, it is in vain to afk him to make 
areparation. “ What is eaten is eaten,” 
fays he; ** when you have pulled the fea- 
thers from a fowl, and the wind has diflperf- 
ed them, how can you collect them?” 
Every Chriftian who paffes before the palace 
of the fovereign is obliged to take off his 
hat, and aflume a very refpectful air. A 
conful, who omitted this ceremony, was one 
day conducted before him and baftinadoed. 
A fea officer met with the fame treatment, 
for having thought proper to hum a fong as 
he was going along the highway. 

Algiers is almoft impregnable by its fitu- 
ation, built upon the declivity of a moun- 
tain; to reach it by land, one muft crofs 
frightful hollows, where a handful of men 
would be able to deftroy confiderable armies. 
Towards the fea, the entrance of the har- 
bour is defended by three ftrong batteries of 
cannon, under the direction of renegadots 
or Chriftian flaves. The Algerines are not 
at all afraid of a bombardment. Befides 
their having nothing to lefle, they can live 
as well under tents ae between tour walls. 
On the other hand, the Dey, greedy after 
riches, fees with pleafure the hoales def- 
treyed, for he builds them up on his own 
account, if the proprietor is not able to be 
atthe expence. The Dey gave the follow- 
ing anfwer on this fabject to the Englith 
ambaflador. The latter having compiained, 
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and demanded [atisfadtion for an infult offer- 
ed to one of his mafter’s thips, he terminat- 
ed his harangue by giving the Dey to under- 
fland that the King of England was able to 
bombard Algiers. 

‘The Dey, who had heard thus far with 
great compolure, interrupting him, fard, 
“© How much will it coft thy mafter to bom- 
hard Algiers?” Such a fum, replied the 
ambaffador. ‘** Well, let him only fetid 
me the half of it and I will raze Algiers from 
the foundation.”” The envoy could obtam 
no other aniwer. 

Let us now return to the internal govern- 
ment of the country. A handful of Turks, 
independent of the Grand Signior, gives law 
to all Barbary, and gives it defpots. The 
regency of Algiers appoints Beys in the dif- 
ferent ftrong holds of the kingdom, where 
they enjoy ablfolute power. Such are thole 
of Conftantine, Mafeara, Tremecen, &c. 
but they are obliged to come every year, or 
every two years, and bring confiderable tri- 
bute to the Dey of Algiers. If they dif- 


pleafe this fovereign, he takes advantage of 


that circumftance, to order their heads to be 
cut off without any ceremony. ‘Thus this 
terrible defpot makes thole even tremble in 
his prefence, who an inftant before ftrack 
terror into a thouland Moors or Arabs. 
Thele Beys have uncer their command 
an excellent Turkifh militia, who make 
their authority be refpeéted, and fupport 
that of the Kaides and Schicks, whom they 
appomt in the cities and douares of their de- 
partment. ‘The latter are generally cholen 
from among the renegadoes, the Beys 
flaver, or the Moors. Each of them in his 
own government may conduct himfelf as he 
leales ; provided he pays his fuperiors, he 
ws never called to an account for his atians. 
The loweft of thefe chiefs has as much av- 
thority, and is as great a defpot in his douare 
asthe Dey at Algiers. He can plender the 
Moors, aflaffinate them, carry away their 
Hocks, deflroy their houfes, and imdulge in 
the ereateft excefies of injullice and cruelty ; 
as long as he pays, the fuperior govern- 
ment never meddle with his actions. He 
even enters into the policy of the Turks to 
foment inteftine wars among all thefe petty 
Arab chiefs. It may be readily conceived 
that if thefe people, directed by their com- 
mon intereft, fhould happen to unite, their 
combined flrength would eafily break the 
chain of their flavery, but they are bafe and 
mean people, who blindly fufler themfelves 
to be ruled, continually trembling under 
the hand of him who opprefles them. 
Under foch a bad government, is it af- 
tonifhing that Barbary thould be almoft un- 
cultivated and a defert? ] he farmer is con- 
tinually in dread of being plundered either 
ly his own Chief, or by one of a neigh- 
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houring nation. 
nual wars make population decreafe, deprive 
the ficlds of hands neceflary to till them, and 
convert into a folitude the fineft country jn 
the work!. IJtis, therefore, fo deftitute of 
mhabitants, that in the moft populous places, 
it is a great deal if a traveller meets with 
two or three douvares, in which there ar 
often no more than an hundred men. = Jt js 
not uncommon to travel three or four cay 
without finding any other living creatures, 
except fome ferocious animals, fometime 
lefsto be feared than the Moors. 

Amongft thefe wandering tribes, there ex. 
ifts no criminal cr coercive law, nor any to 
avenge crimes or punifh injuftice.  Venge. 
ance is the right of every individual, and he 
who is ftrongeft is always in the right. Ip 
cities the cafe is not altogether the fame: 
there one may appeal} to the authority of the 
Bey or of the Kaide. The punifhment ef 
retaliation is pretty generally adopted, bu 

.the punifhment of the criminal almoft always 
depends on the will of the aceufer : he can 
parden and forgive. When the accufed 
therefore has money, however guilty he 
may be, his punifhment is feldom any thing 
elle than a fines J have the honour te 
be, &c. 


On Matrimonial Defamation. 


Have often regretted that a dilpofition 

towards defamation prevails fo generally, 
becaufe it is rot only productive of much 
evil, but mofl frequently arifes without any 
provocation, and confequently is the mark 
of a little, mean and malicious mind, | 
would have this obfervation to be under- 
ftood in its full latitude, for lam far trom 
thinking, that defamation is the vice of one 
fex only. There is neither rank, fituation 
nor fex where it may not be found, unlets 
among men and women of fuperior fente 
and fuperior honour. ‘Tea has had its fhare 
of blame, as promoting feandal, but for 
whet reafon } know not; there is certainly 
nothing in the nature of that much famed 
Indian weed productive of fcandal any more 
than wine or other beverages—auniels it be 
afferted that ‘* as almoft every perfon-in the 
kingdom drinks tea, therefore aimoft every 
perfon talks icandal ;”’ a pofition that is 
falie in every refpeét. However this may 
be, it isnot my bufineis to defend tea in the 
place. 

In general, it may be obferved, that the 
objects of defamation are thofe perfons who 
are fo far concerned in active life.as to ¢x- 
cite envy, rivalthip, and hatred upon account 
of their fuccefs. Hence 1 never failed to 


find it true, that perfons moft addicted to 
defamation are themfelves remarkable fer 
fome misfortune, mifconduct, or confciwus 
detect. Pride without honour, haughtiact 

without 


On the other hand, cong. - 
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179°: 
without fuperiority, contempt without me- 
rit, and ambition without fuceeis--to fuch 
are we-to attribute the greater part of the 
feandal we hear. But there is one tranfac- 
tion in life which I have always obterved 

ns a more wide field for fcandal than 
any other, although it is a traniadction highly 
worthy in. itlelf—L mean marriage—The 
moment a lady and gentleman are reported 
as preparing for their nuptials, the tongues 
of alitheir acquaintance are fet a going, and 
a thoujand criticiims are pafied upon them 
which they might have elcaped, had they 
remained in the fingle fiate. Why the eve 
of a marriage fhould of all other times be 
chofen for this purpofe is impollible to fay, 
uniels we are to impute | toa Mean or ma- 
licious mind envious of the happineis of ano- 
ther, an imputation I wrant by no wmeans 
favourable, but yet it is the beft reafon that 


can be. offered, why a man or a woman 


fhrould be defamed for an ad¢tion which all 
nations hold to be honourable. 

A few nights ago I happened to. he wit- 
nels to a icene of this kind, which I bey 
leave to communicate to your readers, al- 
though perhaps they will find nothing in it 
but whatthey have frequently met with. 

* So! have you heard that mis [— 
is going to be married ? 

“ Married ! Lud ha’ merey! No, fure! 
she going to be married ?”’ 

* ’Tistrue, upon my word—for I law 
her filler to day, and fhe told me it was 
all fettled.’’ 

* Well—but who is the going to have?’’ 

‘ Why, who do you think ?”’ 

* J am ture I-can’t tell—one of her fa- 
ther’s clerks, l luppiote ; fhe was LiWa ys A 
lurward kind ol boned Rf 

No, indecd—what think you oF young 
Tobine the mercer 2?” 

“Phe deace ! It cannot be.’ 

 ‘True,, upon my honeureeha! ha! 
he |’ 

 Weil—~for my part—I cannot jee what 
lie could fancy in her-—bthe is not handiome 
Lam fure.’’ 

‘* Ilum! Telerable—the has good eyes.” 

** ficr eyes are pretty well—bac there is 
not another good feature in her face,’ 

* Belides fhe hae an aukward floop, and 
an odil kind of a bend forwards.’’ 

** Yee—one would think fhe was crooked 
~-Lam fure fhe wears no peak to her fiays 

(a loud laugh) 

Pray, has fhe not afquint ?”’ 

** No—no—can't pofitively fay fhe has 
a fguint—only a caft in one of her eyes.” 
 “ Ay, ay, it is plain the had lomething 
mher eye, for all her thynels,’’ 

Another laugh) 

She is cne of the worlt dreflers 1 ever 
“aw. Lord! what frightful caps ihe uled 
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to wear when we were with her at her 
mother’s at Bath.” 

‘* O! monftrous—and the always chole 
ribbons io oddly ! ha! ha! he! 

‘ Yes—-and what think you of her 
dancing ?”’ 

‘« She is, however, a fenfible girl, which 
is better than all-~and— | 

*¢ Well—pofitively I don’t know—TI pro- 
teft, what you call fenfible, but I was always 
of opinion, the was mighty filly—and had 
fuch an aukward fideling gait—and thewed 
her teeth fo— 

‘* Aye—well—you fee what tafle fome 
people have ; for they fay it is quite a love 
affair on his part.’’ 

‘* Nay, forthat matter, they are tolera- 
bly well pared—I own I never faw any thing 
about him— 

‘* ‘he man may be well enough—but he 
is not fuch a man as I would have cho- 
lfen.’’ 

‘* Don’t you remember being at Vauxhall 
with him one night ? How foolifh he looked 
when mils Biddy Trifler {pilled a glals of 
wine on his fine cloaths 2?” 

‘*O yes, T remember it welll fancy he 
is not over and above polite.”’ 

‘© A very bad temper, I am told,”’ 

‘* A cuddling kind of alad—o’ my con- 
feience, they'll difpute which fhall wath the 
clouts and rock the cradle !”’ 

( Another loud Jaugh.) 

‘© Well, pofitively you are fo droll —but, 
they fay, he is rich.’ 

‘*¢ No—not fo much of that~—he has no- 
thing but whathe gets in trade.” 

‘© Aye—they Il not keep their coach foon, 
I believe.’’ 

‘© T once faw fuch an inflance of his bad 
behaviour! Do you know I went to his 
fhop for a new filk—-and beivre he had un- 
folded a matter of thirty or forty pieces, he 
laid, ** he believed or he was afraid he had 
nothing that would fuit me.”—Did you 
ever hear of fuch a fellow 2?” 

‘© Yes—yes—mils IT— will havea. fine 
time with him,”’ 

Here I left the company, and have no 
doubt that had I ftaid longer, the gentleman 
would have proved to be an arrant knava, 
and the lady ** no better than the fhould be.’” 
-~And yet, you may perceive, fir, that il it 
had not been for their approaching nuptials, 
they might both. have eicaped this torrent 
of caluriny, which, indeed, was unheard 
ot by them, and unmeritcd in every, re- 
pect. 

Lhere are many perfons who unthinking- 
ly engage in convertation of this kind, with- 
out apprehending that they are domg actual 
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118 Pleafures on contemplating Nature in the Spring. Avg, 


and, after all, to what purpofe? For even 
granting part to be true, no worthy mind 
can take pleafure in recounting the failings 
and infirmities of another.— It is one of thofe 
fatisfaftions which are more difhonourable 
and degrading than any fpecies of vice that 
roceeds from the pafiions. I: is acool, de- 
iberate, and malignant purpofe to injure 
another, without any adequate advantage 
im return.—4t ig ftill more furprifing that 
fuch converfations are fo often occafioned by 
the report of a marriage, as if’ marriage 
was a difhonourable ad, a ridiculous folly, 
and fit only to promote the diffufion of 
feandal. ¢ ought to guard againft the 
company of thofe who are addidied to de- 
famation, as we may be fure that no intima 
cy or friendthhip will prote& ourfelves when 
abfent, and that the only fecurity is a per- 
fect ignorance of fuch characters, and a 
contempt for fuch practices. 


On the Pleafures arifing from the Contempia- 
tien of Nature ta the Spring. 


HAT this time of the year hath ever 

been held the moft congenial to health 
and contemplation, the enjoyment of the 
fineft fenfible as well as rational pleafures, 
and thereby the greateft cafe and happinels 
both of body and mind, is beyond a 
doubt. 

If then thefe pleafures be fo ravifhing both 
to fenfe and imagination, it is certain, that 
reflecting on them muft give the mind a 
very liberal fource of tatisfaction and de- 
light, and confequently that a geod writer 
muft find them a fubject moft worthy his 
regard, either for ule or entertamment On 
this account, no doubt, it was that the 
SpeGatorthought fit toretire into thecountry 
fora whole month together, and make it the 
feene of feveral of his fpeculations. And I 
believe there are few that have read thofe 
beautiful papers, that do not find a more 
delicate pleafure from reading the little af- 
fairs that happened during that time at Co- 
verley Hall, than in the livelieft defcriptions 
of the gay impertinencies, and frolickfome 
adventures of London and Weftminfter. In 
the one we have a repreientation of things 
that are more natural, and thereby more 
agreeable to our firft and genuine concepti- 
ons; while the entertainment of the other 
chiefly confifts in ftripping life of thofe in- 
numerable difguiles under which it had been 
hid cither by the cunning or affectation of 
thefe that call themfelves the polite and 
faihionable part of mankind. This laft may 
indeed be efteemed a more nice and exact 
knowledge of the world; but 1am fure, the 
former is the more generous and exteniive, 
and as much to be preferred beyond it, as 
the qualifications requifite to the writings of 
fuch a poem as the Paradife Loft are to any 


that can be fuppofed to have met in the pre. 
duftion of a Tale of a Tub. 

As it is ufually about this time of 
year that people of leifure and tafte retip 
from the bufinefs and fatigue of the town,» 
enjoy the plealure of good air, quiet {ceng, 
and innocent diverfions in the country, me. 
thinks you, 4ebdomadal writers, thoy 
traniport yourfelves along with the goo 
company, and make thofe of your reader 
that cannot get out from the nog 
and buftle of the city, participate i, 
imagination in the pureft and moft ny. 
tural pleafures of life. You cannot by 
be fenfible, that the beft authors have hee 
thofe that indulged themfelves moft in thee 
ealy gratifications, and I am confident th 
beft company will foon grow languid and 
tirefome without them; fince no man ca 
be an agreeable companion to others, who 
is incapable of being fo to himfelf, whieh 
few men are, that have not cultivated » 
acquaintance with themfelves. in the green 
fields, or on the banks of a murmuring 
brook. 

I know it may be objedted againft mak. 
ing the rural life a fubjedt of writing, tha 
it is already exhaufted, and that nothing 
new can be faid on it after all thofe rapm 
rous ftrains of defcription and ornamen 
the poets of four thoufand years have lavih- 
ed out upon it. Mr. St. Evremont favs, 
that no modern writer fhould attempt to de- 
feribe any of the ftill beauties of nature, 
which being always the fame, cannot be bet- 
ter reprelented than the ancients have al. 
ready done; and that men’s pafhions and 
humours are the only things that admit a 
an endlefs variety, and confequently the on 
ly fubje&t we can write upon without being 
plagiaries. But with all due deference t 
the opinion of fo ingenious and fine a writer, 
this appears to me very weakly reafoned. 
For if it be true, that the humours and pat 
fions of men are fo infinitely various, their 
reflections muft be fo too, and they wil 
imagine things in an equal variety of diffe 
rent lights, and thereby give them an ay 
pearance of novelty as effectually as if the 
objedis themfelves had it in reality. If thi 
were not fo, it is fcarce poffible to conceit 
but that the vein of poetry muft have been 
dried up long fince, and Mofes or Homer 
been the laft that fhould have defcribed any 
of the beauties of nature. For it is certam 
that their defcriptions are both juft and 
beautiful; and yet we have had juft and 
beauulul defcriptions of the fame things 
fince, which by being fet in a new and dif 
ferent light, have given us all the pleafurt 
of novelty, without the abfurdity of fu 
ing any change or alterafion in the thing? 
themfelves. 


But though it hhould beallowed, that the 
dum) 
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| gemb feenes of nature are already worked 
| off, and that the plains and meadows, the 
' mountains and valleys, the woods, rivers 
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and intolerable. rl 
| difguited, and our virtues clumfily dilplay- 


© of the virtues in any. 


* inthe neighbourhood. 
| wsgoes no turther than clownifhnels, among 
| youit rifles to infolence, and bullying. 
© fools are only awkward, yours ridiculous ; 
| the one carrying much civility in the midft 








and lakes have drained all inveation, and 


S reduced language to too much poverty to 


sfford them any new embellifhments, yet 
she characters here admit of no leis variety 


j than among that part of mankind that live 
thicker together, and are engaged im a 


eater diverfity of purfuits. ‘Ihe humours 


bof people here break out as differently as 
| they do in the town, though not in the 


fame manner. 


A certain fobriety and ho- 
nefty of behaviour is the characteriltic of the 


F one, a8 gay impertinence and affectation 
© are of the other. 


Our blind fides only 
make us ablurd, yours become deformed 
Your vices are all artfully 


ed. Ina word, we are always what we 
feem, arid you take care never to feem what 
you are. . 

That this is the true difference betwixt the 
manners of the country and the city, might 
be made out, I believe, from a multitude of 
inftances. A telty old fellow with us, that 
treats his guefts with March beer, and hard 
words, is with you a perverfe valetudina- 
rian, who imaging every body takes pains 
to teaze him, finds a plealure in teazing 
every body. <A fplenetic old lady in town 
divides her time betwixt her devotion, her 
pride, and ill-nature; rails atthe vices of 
the age in all companies, and practiles nons 
In the country the 
only commences a doctrefs, and takes under 
her care all the fore breaits and broken thins 
lil breeding with 


Our 


of their rudencis under the maik of civility. 
The beaux of the country can only be dene- 
minated ipruce fellows, and thofe of the 
town fantailical. ‘Their miftreffes too come 
under the fame delcription. For the one 
by deliring to feem no more beautiful than 
they are, become much more fo than they 
feem; while the other by their fudied 
charms deftroy the beauties that nature 
gave them, and, like moft other great con- 
qucrors, weaken their empire through an 
immoderate defire of extending their do- 
nugaion. 


Effay on Book. Making. 


*“ OF making many books there is no 
end,” Ecclef. xu. 12. 


P“HAT there is nothing new under the 
fun, is an opinion which will, per- 


haps, be readily taken up by all who are 
Steply converfaut with ancient hiftory : and 
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by fuch, a conclufion will be drawn, that 
the prefent age has but few pretences to 
originality ; that every virtue and every 
vice now exifting, may be traced in the 
earliclt records of human manners, and that 
where we think ourfelves molt juftified in 
the claim of original merit, we are but 
licking into fhape that which exifted from 
the beginning of the world, or polithing 
the diamond that has lain in the earth 
** fince the mountains were brought forth.” 
But without examining too narrowly into 
thefe opinions, which it was my. prefent 
defign only to advert to, itfeems at lcalt 
fair to conclude, that if Solomon, whe 
flourifhed in the thirtieth century of the 
world, were now alive in the eighteenth 
of the Chriftian @ra, he would have the 
fame occafion to offer the oblervation which 
T have prefixed to this paper, as he had then, 
The * many books’ of histime, indeed, 
have been loft in the wreck of ages. Me- 
ritorious asthey may have been, they were 
trod under foot during that long night of 
intellectual darkneis that overipread his na- 
tion and kingdom. 

‘* OF making many books there is no 
end.”” How fit a motto for the pvrefent 
{tate of literature, when the prefs groans 
with voluminous labours, and bookiellers 
are adding warehoule to warehoule to con- 
tain them ! At no time, andin no country, 
do we find fo great a torrent of writings 
overflowing a nation as at prefent. Lite- 
rary fame fills the breaft with irrefiftible ar 
dour, and we may fafely fay, that negli- 
gence is only in fault if ** any flower now be 
born to blufh unfeen, or waite its {weetnels 
in the d:fart air.” In every fpecies of lite- 
rature our books are inceeafing fo greatly, as 
to produce a degree of confufion from which 
a young pupil knows not how to extricate 
himfelf, or how to make a proper choice. 
For amidit fuch a number of books as are 
publifhed, can it be wondered if there are 
fome bad? Nay I am afraid that the num- 
ber of good ones bears but a {mall proporti- 
on to thofe which are either intrintically 
bad, or ulelefs, or trifling. 

To prevent the inconveniences which the 
public may fufferin this flate of confufion 
and uncertainty, it has pleafed the bookiel- 
lers to appoint certain indexes or way-polts, 
which are better known by the name of 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers. It is the 
province of thefe gentlemen to inform the 
public what books are really good, bad, or 
indifferent; but fuchis the imperfection of 
human nature, that the booklellers, albeit 
very defirous to obtain them, have never yet 
been able to procure a fet of infallible re- 
viewers. There is always fome little flaw, 
{peck, or imperfection in what they do, and 
they often differ fo very materially from one 

another, 
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another, that although we can pretty nearly 
guets lome one may be right, yet it is beyond 
all power ot conjecture to foc! Out who 
that one is—anii to do them jutiiice, they are 
jo very modell, that while cach feems to 
give his qwn opinion asthe beit poflfbie, 
he never ileps out of hes way to lay tnat 
his cotemporary is in the wreng. 

‘ Of making many books thereis no 
end.’ bat are readers for ail the 
books publithed ? Is the number of readers 
increafed ?’’ If my aniwer to this may be 
permitted, [ would bolciy cive it in the 
affirmative. ‘There are unqueliionably filty 
readers ot books now to one who was a 
reader thirty years ago—and for this plain 
realon, that there is precifcly that number 
more who can read: ichools among the 
lower clais have been greatly extended, and 
aithough the poor may not be the bell cul- 
tomers to the bookfellers, yet the avidity 
with which they perule pamphle ts, and fuch 


ticre 


low priced books as fuit their finances, ia” 


wonderful. But the great conlfumption of 
books is undoubtedly, where we are to look 
for all that 1s good and virtuous in a nation, 
among the middling clafles of life.—- As to the 
upper=-they too are great friends to book 
fellers, becaule a library is an elegant orna- 
ment to a houle, and Iplendid thow.—~t 
have oblerved a fpecies of avarice in this 
refpect among fome great men, she incon- 
venicnceot which Lhave much felt ~what 
the miler is with his money, they are with 
their books — you may look at them through 
me gials doors, or the gilt wire catcs, but 
the precept is ** touch not—tallte not—han- 
die not’’—and | have known a man of qua- 
lity refule,a volume to one to whom he 
would have willingly given his purfe.— 
liowever, thew conduct is detenfible on one 
principle. In prohibuing others trom read- 
ing thew books, they deal by them as they 
do by themiclves, 
The tyrannical and abfurd maxim (if I 
may call & a maxim) which has been ad- 
vanced a® a reafon again gps dip ic hoais, 
namely, that teaching poor peep snte read 
will make gentlemen of them and not fer- 
» i pre:ume, fufficiencis she by 
many oi my 


vVants, i 
the oncom’ obiervation o! 
readers. Ji there are ceny who fill adhere 
to the flavifh tea, they mull excule me it | 
think that thew mode of realoning is not 
unlike that of the Woosh VW hole ion Was 
hanged tor forgery—ine iaui ** fhe knew 
that no good cad could come of his 
mg and writing. 

* Of making. many 
end,’ 
riaking of 
was put=i mean novels, which, wulia few 
CRSERUIONS, are aa: devoid ot _.talte, Gens, 
hnowledge of lies humour, Wit, cr pathos, 


read- 
books cere is hia? 


, . Dine a .. +t. 
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which, one couid wilb an. cad 
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as they are pernicious to the underflandip 
and unfriendly to the heart. Yet they flog 
inupon us m dozens. Indeed the greater 
part of them are made with great facility, 
and, like the quack medicines, may be writ. 
ten as they hs taken, ** without lofs of 
time or hindrance: of bufinels.”” I wih 
they ( ould be read with much indific rente 
as they are written—or rather it were to be 
wifhed they were not read at all. 

Yet the number of good books daily pub. 
lifhed is very « onfiderable ; and as reading 
1s Tg uefi: onably more tafhionable, it is to 
be hoped the eficcts of them wili bear fom 
proportion to the intentions of the authors; | 
am trequently dilpofed to believe, that alrea- 
dy we may diliover fome improvements iq 
our habits of thinking ~more candour, more 
liberality, more gentlenets of manners, and, 
upon the whole, underftandings better cul. 
tivated. dhis muit render men and wo- 
men ayreeable companions, and give them 
a deeper fenfe of their own importance in 
the fcale of fociety, than can ever be felt by 
the ignorant. In. deipotic countries there 
are a few wile men at the helm—all the 
reft are ignorant and flaves. Enlighten the 
minds of the latter, and they will {oon awa 
ken to realon, thake off their fetters, and 
become tree and happy. 


The Long-Story-Teller. 


Whi Caffius 
fiehts, 
The ted ious tale the drowly yawn excites: 
Yet till he pratcs of bat tles, blood, and 
2 aaa: 
Though yaw, yaw, yaw, through all the 
room retfounds. 


talks of marches, fieges, 


T is told of a perfon of fome eminence im 

the lait century, that having picked upa 
Rory, which happened to pleafe his fancy, 
relative toa gun, in whatever company he 
ever chanced to be, he was fure to entertain 
them with it, as often as an opportunity 
offered. .Nor was he always contented to 
wait for atime, when it might be introduc: 
ed with propricty ; but the moment a word 
was menuoned that had the moft difant re- 
lation toa gun, he was fure to lug in his 
favourite flory. For inftance; if ever the 
words flint, fieel, pan, rod, or even wood, 
happenedto drop ia converlation, he imme- 
diately obtvuded with “ Now you talk of 
wood, 1 will tell you a fiory of a gun” 
And in this manner he went on, till he had 
thorough ly fatiated all his acquaintance 
with his ftory. 

A character not diffimilar, is colonel Cal 


fus.et.one of his majeity’ 5 regumicncs ot toote 


2 he colonel has fecn much fervice, and to @ 
hun juflice, always behaved gallantly. Having 
a retentive memory, he was able to recollett 
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moft of the events of the different cam- 

igns, particularly of the actions in which 
Pe bad been engaged ; and being of a com- 
municative difpofition, he took a pleafure ia 
making them known to his friends. 

But as the moft laudable prepenfities, by 
being exerted beyond the bounds preferihed 
by reafon, become cenfurable ; fo the colo- 
nel’s agreeable communicativenels, by too 
great indu'gence, degenerated into the lo- 
guacity of the moft loquacious old woman ; 
till, at length, inflead of being entertaining, 
he proved tirelome, Like the teller of the 
ftory of the gun, no fooner did he hear the 
words march, camp, baflion, counterfcarp, 
Ke. &c. or even town, ficld, wall, fervice, 
mentioned, than he began the hitlory of 
fame one of the actions or fieges in which 
he had been concerned; and fometimes, 


unfortunately for his hearers, of a whole 


campaign. In this cafe, as his rank and cha- 
racter intitled him to re/pedt, all his audience 
had to do, was to arm themlelves with pa 

tience, and to hear him out. 

To the officers of this regiment he had 
often exhaufted his budget, at firft to their 
great inftruction and amufement; till the 
too frequent repetition, even of the molt en- 
tertaining and inftructive of his ftorics, ren 
dered them difpuiftful. So that they dreaded 
the time when a march, a review, or any 
particular occafion, brought him among 
them. Happy then were they whote quar- 
ters were the farthcft from his. One advati- 
tage, indeed, gencrally attended the being 
with him, and proved in fome meature, 
particularly to the fubalterns, a compenfa- 
tion for the reftlefinefs and impatience his 
long ftories excited; and this was, that, 
being of a liberal turn, and pofleffed of an 
ample fortune, hewould fuffer no perfon to 
pay, atany of the inns or hotels, whodid 
him the favour to hear his ftory. 

One evening the colonel was returning 
from an excurfion he had made into the 
North, he bad accidentally fallen in with a 
party, with whom he had fome intimacy, 
but who were not well enough acquainted 
with him to know his foible, and of courfe 
todecline his company. As thefe gentlemen 
Were returning to town from a fimilar ex- 
curfion, they efteemed themfelves honoured 
by his offer of joi ing them, 

They accordingly joined company at an 
mn onthe road. The cleth had been re- 
moved, and the glafs was chearfully circulate 
ing, when unluckily ome of the colonel’s 
catch-worcs dropping, he ordered his fer- 
vant to bring a planof a town in Germany, 
atthe fiege of which he had behaved hirm- 
felf with confpicuous bravery. ‘The colonel 
ever went abroad without feveral of thefe 
plans, that he might always have one ready 
to illuftrate his narrative. As foen as he 


The Long-Story-Teller. 


received that which he wanted, he began # 


Circunfantial account of every trantaction 
which attended the invefiment. 

Conviviality immediately grew dumb; 
and every ear, through re{fpect to the narra- 
tor, was open to” his flory. But being at 
length tired with a repetition of the terms 
approaches, lines; parallels, fofles, baftions, 
demi-baflions, ravelins, half-moons, coun- 
terfcarps, covered- ways, mines, &c. &c. and 
obferving the colonel, as he proceeded, to 
grow more and more animated, fo that there 
appeared to be very little profpe&t of his 
concluding, the patience of the whole com- 
pany became exhaufted. 

At that jun®ure, Morpheus invifibly en- 
tered the room, with a large bunch of pop- 
pies in his hand, and hovering over the wea- 
ried hearers of the colonel’s prolix tale, 
fhook from the flowers a cloud of narcotic 
particles, which impreynating the air, infpir- 
ed them with an irreliftible inclination to 
retire to reft. A fympathetic yawning in- 
fued, and not a man among thein wae able 
to withftand the fleep begetting effluvia, ex- 
ceptthe colonel, who, whenthus employed, 
always defied the utmof? power of the god. 
However, obferving his audience to rife, 
oue atier another, in order to withdraw, he 
found himielf obliged to break off his. nar- 
ration, but not till he exacted a promife from 
them of hearing the remainder the fucceed- 
ing tyening. 

This they all promifed to do, without 
any intention of performing that promife. 
The fpecimen of parrulity their companion 
had already exhibited, making thein dread 
a repetition of it, they relolved, though at 
the expence of their complaifance, as well 
as the torteiture of their honour, to avoid it. 
Accordingly, the next day, under pretext 
of recollected engagements, ( having fixed 
on a rendezvous for meeting again) they 
one after another left the talkative colonel to 
purlue his journey alone. 

The power of the poppy-crowned god 
ftrongly dilplayed itfelf. The drowh- 
nefg excited by the colonel’s ftory, fpread 
to the attendants. The lad, who came to 
take off their boots, catched the imfediion. 
Wearied with the labours of the day, the 
yawns of the company mecreafed his longings 
to retire to his truckle bed; on which, 
though fituated in a dirty room 
though the furniture confifted only of am 
old corn-cheft, covered with unclean hoote, 
worn out flippers, brufhes, blacking and 
oil, whote fmell did not diffule one par 
ticle of the fleep-begctting cffuvium of 
the poppy: he enjoyed as [weet repole 
as the ica- boy whoie flumbers on the top- 
maft, amidft the rolling billows, could at- 
tract the envy of a Aceplels king. 

With what a frettul fervour, (fo fings 
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‘the Avonian bard) does the reftlefs Hen- 

compare his fituation with that of the 
meanefi of his fubjgéts ; and knowing that 
all the pomp and pageantry of kings are of 
little worth, without the regular refrefh- 
ments of flecp, acknowledge the ballance to 
be againft the monarch ! 


« Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy re- 
le 
“ To iva fea-boy in an hour fo rude ? 
*¢ And, in the calmeit and the ftilleft night, 
‘¢ With all appliances and means to boot, 
«¢ Deny it to a king? the happy low! lie 
down ; 
© Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown.”’ 


With a fervour no lefs flattering and grate- 
ful to Morpheus, does honeft Sancho, (fo 
writes that firft of witty writers, Cervantes ) 
breaks out in praife of fleep, after he has 
juft been paying his hearty devoirs to the in- 


vigorating God, ** heaven blefs the man, - 


exclaims the yawning ‘{quire, who firft in 
vented this fame fleep ! It covers one all 
over like a clock ! I may call it the food 
that difpels hunger ; the drink that quen- 
ches thirft: the fire that warms the cold ; 
and the breeze that *moderates heat. In 
fhort, it is the coin that purchales every 
needful. While wrapped in the comforta- 
ble covering, we are troubled neither with 
fear, nor hope, nor toil, nor glory. The 
clown then 1s equal with the king, the fim- 
le with the fage. Aad the only thing that 
can be faid ayainft it, concludes the timid 
attendaat on the valiant knight of La Man- 
cha, is, that it too much refembles death ; 
as, for the time, there is no difference be- 
tween a ficeping man and a dead corpie.”’ 


Tbe Neg ar Aa i xtraé J rom al No vel of 
that Name jul publi/ded. 


Containing the jalje imprifanment of liancke 
(the Negroe) bis Examination before ibe 
‘Judges, asleiber Matters. 


rE had not recovered from the fhock 
W of thete recitals, when the door 
opened, and a flranger entered without ce- 
remony.— Pardon me, fir, faid he to Bru- 
no®, but 1 mult execute my duty. “With- 
cut waiting his aniwer, he faid, addreffing 
himfelf to Otourou +, and I, which of you 
jis Jtanoko ? My name is ltanoko, replied 
I, Have you nota comrade with you? tiid 
ye. Te is 13 rephed Otourou. Then we 
are right. laid tne ttranger. “Twe niy armed 
men inftantly appeared in the chamber, 
N O i k >. 
* A benevolent priell and friend of Ita- 
noko. 
t+ Another negro, the companion of Ita- 
noko. ye 























































furrounded us, feized us and loaded us with 
wons. 

The trembling Bruno cried, with a broke 
voice: how, gentlemen—here—in my afy. 
lum ! What have they done ?—I am form 
fir, anfwered the flranger, who firft entered 
that this fhould happen in your houfe; by 
J execute my orders. You may read then 
Bruno caft his cye on them. They ay 
leading us away. He throws himflelf igy 
my arms. He cannot utter a word. Wh 
do you alarm yourfelf ? faid I. Be compa. 
ed. Behold your aflurance! (placing hj 
hand upon my heart): this never has don 
any thing, never fhalldo any thing whid 
merits chains. 

We were led out. We had to fuppor 
the gaping attention of the multitude ; and 
if the cup of thame had been prepared fx 
the innocent, they had compelled us pp 
{wallow large draughts of it. 

The people are almoft every where th 
fame. When the unfortunate are prelented 
tothem, enveloped with the appearance ¢ 
a crime, they are already condemned at th 
tribunal of opinion. The more nations ar 
depraved, the greater will be the itrength of 
this prejudice; for, as the manners of me 
become more corrupted, the lefs reliance 
have they on the virtues of other men. Bu 
barbarous, odious as is this cultom, it is no 
unworthy the attention of philofophy. k 
announces that the diftinétions of jufe 
and injuffice are not entirely effaced,—Be- 
ter is it that the people fhould overwhele 
with difdain an innocent man, charged with 
guilt, than that they fhould behold hin 
with indifllerence : for then all would be lol: 
in that indifference the enlightened obferve 
would perceive the principles of a peopl 
entirely corrupted. If the manners of am 
tion are pure, they pity the unfortunate: i 
they are degenerate, they load them wit 
outrage. Ti they are altogether debaled the 

look on them with indifference. 

We arrived at our prifon. They fepart 
ed us. The doors opened with a hore 
noile. The fun dilappeared from our eyt 
We were plunged on the bowels of the ear) 
Men abandon us there ; but God and ina 
cence [till remained with us. 

My thoughts were turned to Orour 
© fias! what evile has aot my fi 
friendfhip heaped upon his head! and wh 
has he to expect in future? My own fitr 
tion declares it to be terrible. Ah, my # 
fering friend !” 

[could have waited, without impatient 
without murmuring, without fear, the © 
jult of this afonifhing treatment, hadi © 


garded myfelf alone: but to know what 
frien] of my infancy endured; cade 
through bis fatal attachment to me, wih 
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being able to confole him, was a torment 
which nearly deprived me of reafon—and 
of what avail was reafon ? It offered me 
nothing to foften the recollection. 

Rut from whence could this ftroke come ? 
My bitter enemies had ceafed to live. If I 
looked around me, I faw none but friends. 
Never, from the firft moments of my af 
fidions, did fortune feem to [mile fo per- 
feétly on me. Perfidious ! was it in caref- 
fing that fhe meant to crufh me? And what 
have 1] done? Alas, cried I with grief, de- 
tefted walls, who detain virtue captive 
within your frightful obfcurity, far from 
the light of truth.— Alas! who is he who 
needs not fear your odious prefence, how- 
ever innocent he may be, feeing you fur- 
round the unfortunate Itanoko! 

How do the opinions of men depend on 
time and place: what little puerility governs 
their diftin€tions: In Europe, the fierce, 
the audacious Europe, the dependants of a 
court are the objects of public veneration ; 
and I, allied to a throne, do not experience 
from thefe Europeans the attention which 
they pay to the leaft of their countrymen. 
Will they find their excufe in our fimplici- 
ty? If have well read their hiftory, what 
were formerly thefe haughty Gauls, Britons, 
Germans ? Lefs than we; for they were 
allo unfkilled in the arte and fciences, and, 
at the fame time, were more cruel. ‘Their 
fucceffors difdain us—us who wowd blubfh, 
to relemble their anceftors ! 

Hitherto I had not examined the tomb 
into which I had defcended alive. I now 
ventured to meet its horrors with my eyes. 
Enormous pillars fuftained the dark and filent 
vats. There, the antique flone, formed 
by the hand of man, had again defcended 
into the bofom of the earth, to be for ever 
the infenfible witnefs of the defpair of guilt, 
and of the fighs of innocence. Enormous 
tings faftened to the walls fuftained heavy 
chains, whofe faft folds waited till new vic- 
tims fhould be facrificed to them. Some 
feps, worn by time proceeded in a winding 
courfe to gain an iron gate, which hid ite 
head in the elevation of the arch. A me- 
lancholy lamp fufpended from the centre, 
caft its dying flame, that no part of this dif- 
mal fcene fhould be hid from the wretched 
inhabitant. 

There, with no companion but my fetters, 
I thed, far from humanity, tears that 
in truth were bitter, but not embittered by 
remorfe, 

iknow not how long I remained in this 
abode. I could only count the hours by the 
vilits of my jailors, who at long intervals 
calt me fome bread, and placed a little wa- 


teenear me. I fcarcely felt their brutality. 


I faw the infenfibility of thefe mercenary 
beings, degraded by the Wafencfs of their 
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office; but I pitied them, and lamented 
their condition more than my own. 
Infenfibly my mind became perfectly 
calm. Amelia, Otourou, Ferdinand, Bru- 
no, Honoria, offered themfelves in their 
turn to my thought, and ftrengzthened and 
confoled my mind. Virtue can, in the ex- 
tremeft adverfity, give us pleafure hy the re- 
membrance of our friends. We may not 
fee them, may not hear them, we may be 
feparated from them fora time, perhaps for 
ever: but we feel ourfclves worthy of them, 
and we brave the injuftice of mankind. 
After fome weeks, if milery did not in- 
duce an error into my calculations, my jai- 
lors came to take me from my dungeon, 
Little acquainted with the practice of Eu- 
ropean laws, I had nothing to inform me of 


my fate. Whither dothey lead me? faid 
I. To death, perhaps. Then behold me 
ready 


The idea of approaching death entirely 
occupied my mind. I perceived nothing 
which paffed around me. JI knew neither 
the diftance nor the places through which I 
was led. My thoughts were interrupted 
only at times, by a numerous guard which 
prefled upon me. 

At length I lifted up my eyes, and faw 
myfelf in a place in which a judge, with a 
fingle fecretary, feemed to expeét me. My 
jailors withdrew. The judge demanded if I 
was a Chriftian. Yes, I anfwered.— 
—** Then raife your hand, and promife to 
God to {peak the truth.’”’—** I never {peak 
otherwife ; but as you wih it, I will make 
the promife.”—** Was M. Urban * ever 
known to you ?”’—‘* Yes,”’—** How and 
at what time ?”’ 

1 recounted to him the hiflory of his 
taking me from my native land. The fe- 
cretary wrote both the interrogations and 
the an{wers. 

The judge continued to queflion me: 
‘© Tell me—you have preferved a violent 
refentment againft him ?’’—** It would be 
difficult to forget his injurious treatment of 
me.’’—** Write, that he has preferved a 
violent refentment againft M, Urban.”’— 
‘© I] have not faid fo. You made me take 
an oath to {peak the truth; | did not re- 
quire your oath that you would refpect it, 
although juftice feemed to exac& that.’’ The 
jucge without noticing my objection, faid 
to the fecretary, preferve the anfWer ans it 
was written by you; it came from the firft 
emotions of nature + and confequently it is 
the voice of truth. Then addrefling him- 
felf to me—** Did you not depart on fuch 
a day, at fuch an hour, from the plantation 
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* A wretch who trepanned him'from his 
mative iand, 
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of M. de C——?"—* Yes," —* Whom 
did you meet on the road 7?"—‘* The. only 
rfon whom I knew was Urban.” 

* Do you know that ?’’—faid he, pre- 
fenting a cutlals to me. I examined tt, 
“ Ves ?’? I anfwered, * it is mine. I had 
not before recollected that I had loft it." — 
© Write, that he acknowledges the cutlals 
to be his. 
blood ?”’—**' I cannot pofitivcly fpeak of 
the caule ; but tothe beft of my recollecti 
on, I muft have left it on the {pot where 
Urban was affaffinated.”’ 

«¢ M. Urban was affiffinated then ? How 
do you know that ?”’—‘* I was prefent.””"— 
‘ Write. And by whom was he affafli- 
mated ?—* By two negrocs.””—* Do you 
know them ?”” ** No.’”’—* Obferve how he 
would impole upon us. Within three 
leagues of the place there are no negroes 
but thofe of M. de C——’s plantation... If 
M. Urban was affaffinated by negrocs, it 
could only be by thele, regard being had to 
the time and place. And an abode of fix 
months in that plantation muft have mace 
them all known to him.’—*‘* I do 
know them all, but the affaffination was 
mot committed by any of them. I have 
fpoken the truth.” 

‘“ Who, refumed the judge, is he who 
is called Otourou?” ** He is one of my 
friends.” —** Were you alone when you met 
M. Urban ?°—* Yes.’’—** Otouron, then 
was not with you ?’’-—** No,.’’— Obferve 
how he prevaricates. Otourou by his own 
avowal even, had pafled many nights wan- 
dering about the habitation. Conducted to 
that place he had pointed out the {pot where 
he had ufually hic himielf; particularly the 


* night of the affaffination he had pafled al- 


molt entirely there.” The circumitance 
is Rrange, but the truth is, that he was not 
with me.’’—** Once more was he not with 
you ?””—** No, I tell you.” | 
‘* Know you that?”’ faid the judge, pre- 
fenting fome cotton rags to me covered with 
blood: * Yes: *‘anfwered I.—** What is 
nr ??’—** Phe remains of an handks hie, 
which I tore to bind up the wounds«f M. 
Urban ; and which I imagine, I left o2 the 
lace.””—** Did this handkerchief belong to 
you?’*—** Yes.”..** See again, how he 
would impofe upon us. The bandage found 
on M. Urban’s wound is not of the fame 
ftulf with this, but part of a linen neckcloth, 
which appéars to have been the property of 
M. Urban. Belide, the handkerchicf 
which we have fhewn to him, and which he 
claims to be his, is not his property ; for 
the mark on it is different from that on his 
own linen.”’—** In fad, now recollect my 
miftake; and { fhould not have made it, had 
I been previoully informed of the fubjeG@ of 
this converlation.””—** I believe it : Well?” 


= 
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And why is it ftained with | 





—] really did tear this handkerchief fj, 
Urban’s wound; but afterwards, recollea. 
ing that the cotton would envenom th 
wound, I removed it; and hence it wx 
that you found it fained with-blood. I the 
untied the neckcloth which Urban wore: 
It was, indeed, made of linen, and that wa 
the reafon which made me prefer it to ming, 
l cut it into handagés with the cutlafs which 
you have fhewn me. Miy attention altoge. 
ther occupied, I have unqueflionably lef 
both my handkerchief and the cutlafs on the 
{pot. This anfwer I fhould have made x 
firft had you queftioned me with more con 
nection ; excufe my franknefs.”’ 

** But what do you fay to the mark wm 
the handkerchief ??’—** It is true that it 
not mine. —** Was QOtourou with you?” 
—** itis the third time that I anlwer you, 
No.”’—** Whofe mark is this on the hand. 
kerchief ? You have faid it is yours, yet it 
is not yours.””—** But may I alfo demand 
why you, whom [ do not know, prefs me 
with fuch queftions ? Hitherto, politene4 
his induced me to anfwer you ; but it «lip 
appears to me that dilcretion fhould place 
lome bounds to your curiolity.”’—* The 
condition in which you are, this place, 
my appearance alone, ought to have intorm 
ed you that I am your judge.’’—-** Why 
did you, not tell me fo fooner? I fhould 
have thanked you for your cares; for 
having committei no crime, I have no need 
of a judze.”’ [ pardon your ignoranee, 
I have not faid that you are criminal ; but be 
periuaded to anfwer mie without prevaricat 





on. Jf you are acculed of a crime, your 


filence cannot fave you ; on the contrary, it 
would pals for a confi flion ”’ 

‘* But whether I am filent or fpeak, it 
fhould appear to me that I cannot confels 
what I have not done.’’ -—*« Of what mo- 
ment is your confeflion if proofs {peak againh 
you ?’——. What occafion then was there 
for the oath which you defired me to take ?” 
a———ee*$ “Dhe law exacts it.””——“ The law 
is €rroncous or you interpret it ill. If he 
requires this oath, it mult he uncoubtedly to 
the end that the Janguage of truth may place 
the accufed in fecurity from the force of 
proofs which chance may have combined 
together, 


(To be contigued) 


Account of the Monfler row in London. fe 
a Letter froma. Youny Lady in Towmy 
to ber Friend ta the Couatry. 


| NOW take up my pencil—I mean my 


pen, dear Eliza, to give you the portrait 


of a being whom every body has heard at 


and nobody haefeen, and wiio has put the 
London females into fuch a fright, that few 
of them will venture abroad after dufk unled 
powerfully protected.— This beiny is ealked 
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3 Monfter—and as I-have not had the happi- 
cfs of fo muchas a glimple at his mon irous 
perion, and cannot form in my mund any 
idea Of the beauty or deformity of him, I 
muft be content to give you in narrative jome 
account of his adltions.— Actions form the 
man, they fay—but this man’s actions form 
the Moniter. 

About three months ago, feveral hints ap- 
peared in the papers about ladies having been 
flabbed in the flrcet by fome unknown per 
fon ~ and feon alter one or two ladies appear- 
ed who gave information that tn going along 
the firects they had received a wound trom 
a tharp- pointed inftrument—that the nerfon 
who uled tt had entered into converiation 
with them until a proper opportunity offer- 
ed, and then he made his attack and ran 
of. To this purpole fix or feven ladies, 
moft of them I believe of character, were 
realy to {wear politively.— The alarm now 
began to fpread, and as every perfon con 
cluded that this muff be a moniter, the name 
of monfler was loon in univerial ule.—The 
ladies now very prudently avoided evening 
trips among their acquaintances, unlefs pro 
perly guarded, and even that very uncom- 
mon fight, a hufband and wife together, was 
to be feen in gentecl companies. 

The men, the gay and gallant protectors 
of our fex, felt like men on this occafion, 
and a handiome fubicription was railed, 
which fhould be given as a reward partly to 
him who gave any information of the Mon- 
fer (by which name, like others, I fhall 
how call this undefcribable being ) and partly 
to him who brought him to conviction. 
This well meant heroifm, however, had not 
the delired effect. The avarice of the low- 
eroflicers of the police indaced them to be 
more indultrious than they ought, and leve- 
ral innocent perlons were apprehended, 
againit whom nothing could be proved, hut 
whofe characters, you may fuppofe, fuffered 
Gonliderably. “he idea of montter-contain- 
ed in it fomething fo terrible, that the leaft 
imputation mull affe&t a character.—To be 
apprehended for attacking a lady, is one 
thing ; but to be apprehended as a moniler 
was fhocking indeed ! 

The newipapers foon were filled with this 
Monitrous fubject, and one monfter begat 
many.— Phe number of ladies attacked began 
allo to increafe, every day producing a new 
milance.x— The common idea was that the 
Monfier attacked none but beautiful and 
Virtuous women ; of courfe to have it re- 
Ported that you had been aflauked by the 
Monfter, was precifely the fame thing as to 
fay that you were a beautiful and virtuous 
Woman—no jimall inducement, Eliza, and 
4 molt palatable medicine for the wounds He 
might miidt! Some, too, who had yiven 


"vidence againft the Moniler, particeiirly a 
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» were deteQied to be egrols 





mifs B 
impoftors. 

But what, you will fay, is the true fate 
of the whole matter, or what are you coun- 
try folks to believe? ‘The plain truth is 
this. ——— Four or five ladies have been thus 
affaulted and wounded, generally on the hip 
or thigh this is fuppoled to have been the 
work of fome bungling pickpocket, for 
thefe wretches ule a kind of very fharp- 
pointed fcillars to cut the pockets off —— 
while others fuppole that it might have been 
done hy fome lunatic, an opinion leis pro- 
bable than the other --for how fhould a lu- 
natic be directed to the virtuous and beauti- 
ful part of the lex only ? 

The firft impreffions of fear being now 
over, for we have not heard any thing of 





-_the Monfter for near a month, people ese 


gin to confider the matter a little coolly, 
and the more it is contidered the lefs belic€ 
it wains; and indeed the credulity with 
which it was firft reccived ts dying away 
very faft —— and the papers, which hetore 
treated the fubjed ferioufly, are now making 
it a fubject of raillery. 

It may not be unpleafant for you to hear 
fome of their raillery. -—— They aver that 
the A hole {tor y Wesa piot contrive I by cere 
tain hufbands to keep their wives at ho ne in 
the eve nings, and as the purpale was aniwer- 
ed, they are now willing to undeceive them. 
——~ Others fay it isa joke hke that of the 
bottle conjuror, and the Cock lane ghoft.— 
But amidft this jefling on the fubject, we 
have had fome reafoners, who, after confi- 
dering the whole matter attentively, have 
allowed, that although it appears unaccount- 
able, if we credit all that has been faid, 
yet that it is more incredible than any 
thing poffibly can be, that a human bemg 
fhould parade the ftreets, for the purpofe of 
fiabbing beautiful and virtuous women ~—for 
none of any other defcription have complain- 
ed. And this you will agree is juftt—for hu- 
raan nature in its worft {late never exhibited 
a villain who was not actuated by avarice, 
revenge, or ambition ; none of which can 
be fuppofed in the prefent cale. The wounds 
inflicted have generally been very flight, 
and the principal inconvenience arole from 
the fright. That he had no mrention to kill 
is very evident; if he had he might have 
executed fo horrid a purpole with more fa- 
cility than he feemed to have attempted, 

This Monflter—and for want of a name 
every body calls him fo—this Monfler ape 
pears to have had his day, for he is how 
rarely Tientrorec unlels in }' it even by the 
ladies. For my part I was always an infidel 
and when i became convinced that the 
Vioniter was not a junatic, for lunatics form 
no plans in concert one with another, all tig 
fcruples yanilacd ; d have a betier opinion of 
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mankind than to fuppofe that the very worft 
of them would traverfe the town for the 

rpofe of ftabbing defencclefs women—or, 
# fuch a man could be found, what amaz- 
ing difcernment muft he be poficfied of, to 
know a beautiful woman in the dark, and 
to know at the fame time that fhe is virtuous. 
A woman's being in the dark is as little in 
proof of her beauty, as her being in the 
Streets alone aftcr dufk is in favour of her vir- 
tue, though, by the bye, Ido not fay it is 
proof to the contrary.—Your courageous 
dames go to and fro at all hours—and there 
is lady W. whofe wit, vanity, and folly you 
have fo often heard of —- the carries piftols 
fince the report of the Monflter, yet from 
what I have told you above, I do not think 
fhe isin canger of his attacks. 

Such, my dear, is the affair of the Monfter 
which you far you wifhedto know fomething 
of, —— There is now reafon to think it will 
foon ** he asa tale that is told,”’ and he laid 
on the thelf, like anold play, to be revived 
by our children and grand. children. 

My brother, who came to tewn laft week, 
in now at my elbow, and has read my letter. 
Fic foys in his hafly way “ it is alinonfenfe,” 
— not my letter —but the affair of the Mon- 
fier—and bids me fend his refpects'to you 
and yours.~ In my next I fhall leave thofe 
hical beings called monfters, and hope to be 
able to fend you fomething more pleafing, 
more probable, and more accountable.—I 
cannot, however, fend you any thing more 
truc, than that | am your fincere friend 

HENRIETTA. 
Charadier of the Domcflic Woman, and Gad- 


der abroad, 


( Addrefjed to the Ladies.) 
HERE are fe many occafions in the 
married lite efpecially, in which the 
advantages of a well cultivated mind are 
experienced, that an attention to the cul- 
tivation of the female mind in early life can 
never be too frequently nor too earnefily in- 
culcated. Setting afide the confiderations of 
virtue and vice properly fo called, we hhall 
be convinced that an ignorant and ill-inform- 
ed mind is the caufe of much mifery and dif- 
trefs. Life, without knowledge, is mere 
exiflence, and becomes unhappy in propor- 
tion as it becomes extended.: An ignorant 
family muft cither be induftrious or wicked, 
for if placed above the neceflity of labour, 
itis incapable of filling up the time unlels by 
what is ridiculous, improper, or perhaps 
vicious. Hence the holidays of the poor 
and even too many of their Sundays are not 
employed in fuch relaxations as health may 
require, but in 2s much diffipation as their 
wages will permit. 

But there is no greater advantage accruing 
from a well-informed mind than this, that 
it is never at a lois to find employment, let 
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time be ever fo long, and to perform its dy. 
ty let time be ever fo fhort. How valuabi. 
fuch a mind is in the married ftate, wher 
the cares of a family call for attendance, fy 
judgment, for refleClion and for circum{ped, 
on, may eafily beconceived -nor is it lefs eaf 
to forefee the many inconvenicncies, the dif, 
order and confufion which muft prevail ing 
family where the female parent poffeffles nog 
a dome ftic turn. 

Hence the difference between thole tw 
characters fo commonly met with in life, and 
which for brevity’s fake I fthall call the Do. 
meflic and the Gadder ; the one attached to 
home, the other fond of gadding abroad. 

The Domeflic is never without employ 
ment, and her time paffles fo cheerfully a 
to appear fhort. The Gadder can fix her. 
felf at no employment, and her time pafles 
fo uncomfortably as to be always tedious.— 
The Domeftic is always found at home when 
fhe is wanted. The Gadder is too often 
abroad where fhe is not wanted, and not to 
be found at home where her prefence is mot 
neceflary.——— The Domeftic fhortens her 
nights and lengthens her days. The Gad: 
der fhortens her days by lengthening her 
nights, and this both literally and metapho- 
rically. The Domelilic is anxious that 
matters go wellon at home. The Gadder 
defirous to know how every thing goes on 
abroad.— The Domefftic is ready at an hour's 
warning to reveive her own or her hufband’s 
company. ‘The Gadder has the fatigue of 
fome days to undergo before fhe can * fet 
things to rights.” The Domeftic, by at 
tending to all the duties and neceflary bul- 
nels of the houfe, is always chearful. The 
Gadder, by negleling every thing, 
always anxious and fretful. The 
Domeltic fees every thing .with her own 
eyes, and hears with her own ears. The Gad: 
der entrufts her eyes and ears to her fervants, 
and confequently feldom either hears or fees 
aright. The Domeftic is cool, deliberate, 
collected, and leifurely. The Gadder is eager, 
in a buftle, confufed, and perplexed. The 














Domeftic is happieft in the fmalleft circle of © 


a comfortable fire-fide. “The Gadder prefers 
the fmoak and fteam of crowded affemblics 
and theatres. ——- The Domeftic having done 
one thing, knows what remains to be done 
next. ‘The Gadder thinks it impoffible to do 
every thing, and therefore feldom attempt 
to do any thing.—If the Domeftic takes up4 
book for amufement or inftruction, it is when 
fhe has performed every neceflary duty. if 
the Gadder reads, it is nine cafes out of ten 
when the fhould be doing fomething elfe.— 
The neighbours point at the Dometic, and 
recommend her as a pattern to their daugh 
ters. “he Gadder’s character is equally com 
reg but the is fet up as a beacon.—— 





inc Domeflic’s children are cleanly, “i 
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179°- 
bred and engaging. The Gadder’s are flo- 
yenly, have imbibed evil habits from the 
fervants, and are either difguflingly vulgar, 
or proud and overbearing.— The Domeitic’s 


hufband would be a monfter indeed 
if not happy at home. The Gadder's is 
foon alineated from home, and becomes a 
rake, or a tavern hufband.—The Domef- 
tic’s character bids defiance to the utmoft 
eforts of calumny. ‘The Gadder 1s perpe- 
tually creating furmifes and ftrengthening 
fulpicions. —— From the Domeftic you hear 
what fhe and others think. From the Gad- 
der you only learn what fhe and her compa- 
ny fay —The Domellic has a fource of fatif- 
f,Ation whatever ficknels befal her. The 
Gadder dreads nothing fo much as the flight 
eft indifpofition which may confine her a 
day to herfelf.— When the Dometic vilits,: 
it heightens the pleafure of returning home. 
The Gadder returns from a wiht which fhe 
would with to laft for ever, to a home where 
all is defolate, comfortlefs, and confuled.— 
The Domeltic, prevented by rain from an 
excurfion, refumes her ufval cmployments 
without the bitternels of difappointment 
The Gadder in a fimilar cafe is miferable, 
and confiders the fhower which replenibhes 
the earth and gives bread to thoulands, asa 
provoking oppofition to her will, and an im- 
80-9 intrufion on her pleafures.——The 

omeftic thinks, forelees, and 1s prepared for 
little difappointments. The Gadder feels the 
delay of the milliner or mantua-maker as one 
of the heavielt mortifications. The Domettic 
is equal in her temper, and warm only in 
her family and friendly attachments. ‘The 
Gadder is always (according to a vulgar 
phrafe) ** in the cellar or in the garret,”” 
too high or too low, and her attachments 
have the imprudent zeal of blind enthufiafm, 
from which they pals by an eafy tranfition 
into the coldnels of pride or the wickednefs 
ot hatred.———With the Domeliic you may 
live on good terms, if you are deferving. 
Of the friendthip of the Gadder you are neveg 
certain, whether you deijerve it or not.— 
The Domeftic is gay without affectation, 
lively without levity, and grave without 
affeAation. The Gadder is volatile, rom- 
ph, and grave or gay without knowing 
why or wherefere.—The Domeftic is ever 
content with her fituation, and as it happens 
to become better, it has no improper influ- 
ence on her mind. The Gadder is envious 
of the riches, and an imitator of the man- 
ners of high life. —The Domeftic is econo- 
mical without meannefs——polite without 
alicClation———and generous without often- 
tation. The Gadder is extravagant with- 
Out being genteel, artificially polite, and 
Reverous by fits and flarts without doing 
good.— The Domeftic’s hufband puts entire 
tonfidence in her, and he finds the burthen 
_ 9f an iacreafing family lefleued by her pru- 
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dent management. The Gadder livesin a 
fort of genteel hoftility with her fpoufe, and 
finds it neceflary to deceive him in account- 
ing for the management of money-matters. 
—Inaword, the Domeftic when the comee 
to die has every confolation which can allevi- 
ate the horrors of that awful period. While 
the Gadder, anxious, contufed, terrified, 
and incapable of recollecting thofle aQions of 
life which bear reflection, is ready to cry 
out ** haft thou found me, O mine ene- 
my ?” 

Such are the advantages and difadvanta- 
ges, at leaft ome of them, which attend a 
well or ill-informed mind, which thow the 
importance of giving a proper bias to the 
female mind in youth—for when the cares 
of a family accumulate, it is too late to ac- 
quire the great Ieflon of human life—the 
proper ufeof time. Our time muft be taken 
in view early, and our plans of diftribution 
carefully laid, and regularly executed. What 
we doin youth and in health will have a cer- 
tain and proportionate influence on old age 
and ficknels and amidift our innocent 
gaicties and amufing avocations, it were 





well to keep perpetually in mind that 
‘‘the hour cometh, wherein no man caa 
work.’’ 


The Female Rumpus, A Tale. 
N° one will deny that quarrels are 


among the moft unplealant circum- 
{tances of one’s life, and it is equally true, 
that when many quarrels are traced to their 
fource, that fource appears too ridiculous 
for notice. But when a quarrel has arrived 
at acertain ftage of its progrels, a retrof- 
pect becomes too painful to be made, and 
a quarrel proceeds without it, ending either 
in a fixed animoflity, or in a fuddea recon- 
ciliation. 

Many of thefe quarrels in which the fa- 
dies are concerned, take their rife from pay- 
ing too much attention to Etiquette. This 
Mr. Etiquette or Mrs. Etiquette, for it is 
of both iexes, is a perfonage of fuch a mif- 
chievous tendency, that [ am furprifed there 
has never been a combination formed to de~ 
ftroy its power. It diclates in a vilit, pre- 
fides in the tea-room, is defpotic even in a 
card of compliment, and is an abfolute ba- 
fhaw in cafes of deaths, murriages, and ly- 
ings-ine It parts the beft friends, occafions 
divifions in public aflemblies, and not un- 
frequently makes inroads on the freedom of 
{fpeech. It lometimes makes the dumb to 
{peak, and fometimes makes the loquacious 
hiient. Like all tyrants, it gives no rea- 
fons, and lillenstonoargument. Its edicts . 
have no preamble; cach beginning blunt! 
with * Etiquette commands this,”’ or ** Ett- 
quette forbids t’other’’——and much to the 
credit of our peaceable dilpofitions, wetub- | 
mit 
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“ Tis true, upon my word ; for the to 


mit to it patiently, faving only, ** 1 muft do 
this for the fake of Etiquette”’ —or—* ] 
would not do fo and fo, if ic were not for 
Eriquette”’ ———Its power is molt vifible at 
court, where indeed no man unacquainted 
with Etiquette dares to approach: but as 
she manners of the court foon become the 
manners of the city, Etiquette has of late 
years made wonderful progrefs Eaft of 
‘emple Kar. Jt has got asfar as White- 
chapel, and feours the country ali round by 
Hackney, Homerton, Newington, ifling- 
ton, up to ‘Tottenhim fireet, Marybone, 
Keniington, Chelfca, over to Putney, round 
by Clapham, Kennington, and Campber- 
well, and fo in fhort makes the circuit of 
London; and accounts from every part of 
the kingdom confirm the progrcls of Etj. 
vette. 

Thefe remarks on Etiquette occurred to 
me in confequence of an affair of honour 
between two ladies of my acquaintance, 
which comes properly to be conhdered he re, 
as taking itsrile from this villainous varlet 
Etiquette. ‘The conks Quences of his miru- 
fen were firft, coolneis; fecondly, cold ; 
thirdly, frowns; fourthly, diflance; and 
at Jaft downright quarrel, How.all this 
came about | am now to relate. 

Mrs. \parkie, a very amiable lady, on 
the 22d of December laft, about 11 o'clock 
inthe morning, fent the following card to 
her mtimate friend Mrs. Livel;. 

‘* Mrs Sparkle’s compliments, &c. to 
Mrs. Lively 5 willbe happy inthe pleafure 
of her company to tea and cards neat Thurf- 
day.” 

This card, by fome miftake, the fervant 
had loft; indeed he had about a.fcore of 
them to deliver from his miflrels, and 
thought it couki be no pre at matter if one 
wasioft. In confequence of this lofs, how- 
ever, Mirs. Liveiy, not having received the 
card, did not appear at Mrs. Sparkle’s— and 
as it unfortunately happened, went to ano- 
ther lady’s houle, where fhe had an engage- 
Thent. 

When Mrs. Sparkle’s company were near- 
ly alicome, the exprefled her furprile that 
irs. Lively was not among the rumber, 
and was fil! more furprifed that fhe had fent 
mo anivertohercard. Here that rafcal Evie 
Quettc told her, that ** Mrs. Lively ought 
to have tent an aniwer, whether the came 
or not, -but Mrs. Sparkle, with a preat 
@calot good natare, land it did not figni- 
fy. her company would be an ample excul . 

‘© Mire. Sparkle!’ faida lady inthe roon, 
* did you expe® Mrs. Lively? Why, | 
faw her this merning, and the told me he 
was to ipend the evening at fir George 
B ss with a larg company.” 

« Blels me! what do youtellme? Is 


le pole 2”? 
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me fhe had been invited by lady B—_, 
on the 23d4 lrememberthe day perfidy 
well.” 

‘ The twenty-third! O monftrous! ! 
protelt, a day after I fent her my card: 
Well—i vow, was there ever any thing lik, 
it?—She muft mean to— to—what coyig 
fhe mean ?”’ 

© Nay, indeed, Mrs. Sparkle, it wa 
not very polite.” 

© Polite——it muft have been cone 
to affront me——nothing elie 1 ap 
fure.”’ 

Here the whole room joined in opinion, 

and after holding a court martial on the cyl. 
prit Mrs. Lively, at which this fellow By. 
quette prefided, it was agreed, sem. con, 
that Mrs. Lively had been guilty of the 
higheft pofiible affront, or delign of affront. 
ing Mrs. Sparkle.—Firfl, in not ant wering 
-her card—iecond!ly, in preferring lady oA 
invitation, without aifigning any reafon 
whatever.— This fentence heing pailed, the 
tables were fet, parties formed, and cards 
introduced but in every little interval, 
of dealing, &e. Mrs. Lively’s * Mocking 
behaviour’ was feverely ceniured. 

While thele things were going on at Mn, 
Sparkle’s, poor Virs. Lively Vos enjoying 
the plealares of the evening unabated by the 
leait fulpicion of what had happened. Next 
morning, as fhe had not feen Mirs. Sparkle 
for fome time, and was altogether unconle- 
ous of what had happened, the called at 
her houle, and being told the was not at 
home, left her card, and went to perform her 
other morning vifits. 

When Mrs. Sparkle returned and found 
Mrs. Lively’s card among thole of other w- 
fitors, fhe again flew intoa paffion at * het 
affurance tocall, after what had happened,’ 
and cdctermined to take no notice of the 
horrid creature! Here that villain Etiquette 
comes in again for his fhare of mitchief ; for 
itisone of his laws that a lady fhall return 
ali thoie dumb vifits that are made by cards, 
and empty or full carriages. After a week 
Mirs. Lively wondered that Mrs. Sparkie 
had never returned her vifit, and hearimg 
that fhe had been in the fame ftrceet more 
than once, immediately concluded that fhe 
meant to aflront her—and mentioned the 
circumftance to her friends, who all, inilr 
gated by Etiquette, declared that it wasé 
grote affront. 

Thus had Etiquette fucceeded in feparat- 
ing two friends, between whom all comm 
pi és hon Vas How at an encd.— But we thal 
prelently fnd them together, and in no 
ry yGod humour—for lo! it happened tha 
Mrs. Sparkle had occalion to go to her met 
cer’eon Jome particular buiinefs, and who 








ftould be in the ideatical room into whith 
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the was fhown but the identical Mrs. Lively! 
One might fuppofe that Mr. Etiquet- 
te would not have interfered any farther, 
having already done fo much mifchief. But 
he is infatiable. It is, therefore, very ealy 
to do ample juftice to a dialogue fo fhort as 
that which pafled now. Etiquette whifper- 
edto Mrs. Sparkle, that as fhe was the per- 
fon aflronted, fhe ought not to ipeak firlt— 
and at the fame inftant communicated the 
fame directions to Mrs. Lively, who allo 
became dumb. They ventured, however, 
with “ O! ma’m, is it you?” and 
© Ma’m, your moft obedient,’’ which was 
all that pafled. Mrs. Sparkle immediately 
bouncing out of the room, and telling the 
fhopkeeper fhe would call another time. 
Mrs. Lively was more fhocked at this than at 
what had happened before, but the immeci- 
ately concluded that Mrs. Sparkle was con- 
fcious of her own improper conduct, and 
afhamed to fhow her face. When Mrs. 
Sparkle went home and confidered this mat- 
ter, the entertained much the fame fenti- 
mentsof Mrs. Lively, only wondered that 
the had the affurance to remain one mc- 
ment in the room after fhe herfelf entered, 

Thus did the tyrant Etiquette triumph 
barbaroufly over friendfhip, good humour, 
and good-nature, qualities to which neither 
of the ladies are ftrangers. But, as this 
war could not be carried on fo privately, 
but that the friends of the parties muft hear 
of it, it foon came to my cars, and with- 
out much trouble I learned the whole mat- 
ter from the beginning. 1 immediately vi- 
fited each of the ladies, and aflured them 
that Etiquette had created a mifunderftand- 
ing, which they could better explain to each 
other, by one or two plain queftions, than 
any perfon befides could do in a month, and 
therefore [ entreated them to meet for the 


purpofe. 

‘* Meet Mrs. Lively! No, fir, NE- 
VER!” 

‘© Meet Mrs. Sparkle! No, fir, NE- 
Ver!” 


This cruel word never, which I knew was 
dictated by Etiquette, they both pronounced 
with fo much emphatic firmnels, that | real- 
ly thought my fcheme of reconciliation 
would prove abortive. 1 perfilted, how- 
ever, in my entreaties, and at lait prevail- 
ed, upon promifing to open the bufinels my- 
felf—tor each of them was determined fhe 
would not [peak firft. 

When the plaintiff and defendant, or 
more properly, the two plaintiffs were come 
into court, ** J afked, ** Pray, Mrs. Lively, 
id you receive a card from Mrs. Sparkle 
on the aadof December, inviting you to 
tea and cards on the following Thuriday ?” 
Hib. Mag. Aug. 1790. 
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‘« Yes, ma’m, did you not receive from 
me ——-— 
‘©Q! pray, Mrs. Sparkle, one at a time, 
if you pleafe— you are a party concerned, and 
mult afk no queftions yet.—Well, Mrs. 
Lively, did you receive fuch a card?” 

«© No, upon my honour, fir.” 

‘© And did you not?” faid Mrs. Sparkle 
haftily, and apparently pleafed. 

‘© No, indeed.’ 

‘© Madam,” faid I, * I know you never 
did, for here isthe card, which your fer- 
vant has fince found, but was afraid to de- 
liver it to you--you perceive, Mrs, Spar- 
kle, that it has never been opened.”’ 

Here ended this bufinefs. The ladies em- 
braced affeCtionately, and made a thouland 
mutual apologies, which I fhall here omit 
—and } parted with them, in agrave, mo- 
ral epilogue, nearly in thefe words. “* La- 
dies, I will not offend you by faying that the 
conduét ot both has been ridiculous —~but 
let me advife you to truft your friendhhip to 
more fafe guardians than a blundering fer- 
vant, or afcrap of paper. The world will 
be apt to fufpedct the fincerity of that friend. 
fhip which may be fhaken by accidents fo 
trifling. We are all fo liable to miftakes, 
that every feerning dilrefpe& thould be im- 
mediately explained in perion. Let Eti- 
quette therefore, be the fervant, and ‘not 
the mafter of your fenfe and reafon.”’ 

A queftion may here occur, how came 
Etiquette into the world, and when? Ie 
is my opinion, that there was a time when 
men began to be tired of good health and 
fick of peace of mind, and inorder to get 
rid of juch inconveniencies, they invent- 
ed a greater variety of plealures and 
vices which in time might reduce health to 
difeafe, and ferenity to the gloom of defpair. 
They fucceeded fo well in this, that the art 
of deflroying health and happinefs has ne- 
ver fince been loft, on the contrary has 
been, like fome other arts, improved to a 
degree of perfection, which the firft in- 
ventors probably thought unattainable. 

Whether it was at this times, or rather a 
confiderable time after ( which lait opinion [ 
am inclined to prefer) that it was likewife 
difcovered that there was too much plain 
good humour and fiacerity in the world, 
cannot now he determined.—— But when 
it was once found out that we were over- 

whelmed with downright fincerity, focial 
good humour, and unaficcted friendthip, 


certain perions fet themfelves to imvent 


fome means tuleilen the quantity of thefe 
virtues; andthey produced this compoliti- 
on called Etiquette, which has fince reigned 
over the faihionable world. This I take to 
be the origin of Etiquette. 

KR The 
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The Hiflorg of Eliza. 


My dear friend, 
A S you with to know the occafion of the 

melancholy way lam in, [ will ac- 
quaint vou with every circumflance, as not- 
withflaading our inumacy, you never were 
informed of fome particulars. I fhall begin 
from the age of eight years, when being 
inviled by a friend to play with their chil- 
dren, as the father enjoyed a place in which 
he was obliged to attend at the city aflem- 
bly, held in one of the halls, he permitted 
us to amule ourfelves in the apartments, and 
by feeing the company as they pafied; to 
My companions it was a great indulgence, 
but I found uncalinels in myfelf that I could 
hot go into the concert-room with the com- 
pany. As I wasrambling about the apart- 
mehts, an elderly gentleman greatly noticed 
Mme; and [peaking to another, afked him if 
he did not think there was a firiking like- 
nels of fome one whom he mentioned. 
On the other anfwering, they came up to 
me, and aiked me feveral queftions; as, why I 
did not go into the room ? that it was a pity 
fuch a pretty young lady fhould remain 
there. prtis in the beft manner I was 
capable ; informed him I came to play with 
Mr. E——’s children, but preferred fland- 
ing in the parlour, as! oe have the plea- 
fure of feeing the company pals, and hear 
the mulic. On which he told me, that he 
would oblige me fo far asto take me with 
him. My little heart was elated, and | 
went with joy ; and although the company 
was of the Gril fathion, I tound mylelf not 
the leaft embarrafied. My little compani- 
ons were not noticed by the gentleman. He 
took me into the rallery, which ovcationed 
not a few [miles Fou the ladics when they 
perceived me; but fuch was the amazing 
pleafure I received by being with him, that 
it te me no unealineis. 

‘he time came for the company to dil- 
perfe, and the gentleman conducted me 
down flairs. At my taking my leave of 
him, and thanking him for the favour he 
had conferred on me, an involuntary figh 
cicaped me, and I parted with reluctance. 
I came home far from chearful, which, con- 
fidering the plealure 1 had received, was 
amazing, and aftonifhed my indulgent pa- 
rents.—Some days pafled before I regained 
my chearfuluels. Some littl time after my 
grandmother came to vilit us, when I was 
entertaining her with the attention I had 
received a few days before, and withing to 
go the next aflembly might to fee the gentle- 
man again. She mace inquiries concerning 
his perfon ; and when informed, as well as 
] was capable, how was | altonifhed to fee 
her burfl into a flood of tears; and clafping 
her bands together, exclaimed, * Oh, my 
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God !"" and fainted away. When recover. 
ed, my father tenderly mtreated her to tel 
him what could have affected her ia thar 
manoer ; but the begged he would not in- 
treat her then, as fhe was not then 
capable, but weuld inform him  fome 
other time, and defired I might go there no 
more, which he promiled, and to my forrow 
performed. 

some years elapfed without any thing 
particular, more than her fhedding tears 
over me at times. When about fourteen 
years of age, I begged her to inform me 
what occafioned the difirels the was in when 
I was withher: the gave me the following 
account. 

‘* My dear child, you are born to fuffer 
for the imprudence of me and my mother. 
J] cannot inform you the principal thing you 
fhould know, which is the family you are 
related to, as by a folemn oath I am bound 
never to divulge from whom I [prung, 
though one of the firftin the kingdom. My 
dear mother was remarkably handfome, and 
i up with the greateft indu!pence. 
As the was a great fortune, and miltref 
of every polite accomplifhment, the was ad- 
mired by all who had the pleafure of know- 
ing her: her father propofed a gentleman of 
equal birth and fortune as a future hufband ; 
but alas! the had unfortunately fixed her 
affeGtions on a perfon of fmall tortune and 
family, much inferior to her own; his name 
was F h. She eloped with him, and 
was married. All endeavours to reconcili- 
ation were uleleis, as they ‘never faw her af- 
terwards; fatal pride! After my mother 
was brought to bed with me, fhe once more 
applied to them by letter, informing them 
of my birth, imtreating their forgivenels in 
the moft affecting and fupplicating manner. 
The letter was anfwered, and this propo: 
fal made, that notwithftanding her very 
undutiful behaviour, as the was the lait of 
their family, if the would relinquifh all 
power over me, and hever attempt fecing 
me, they would provide for me, and | 
fhould fupply the place the once enjoyed ; but 
if ever they noticed me in public or pri 
vate, | fhould be returned to them agai. 
For the fake of their offspring, they accepted 
it. The coach was fent for me, and a wet 
nurfe in it to take care of me, as I have beet 
informed, for, alas! never did I fee my deat 
parents more ; they became a prey to gritf, 
and died in the bloom of youth ; they fell 
a facrifice to parental refentment, and in 
deed I believe my grandfather was glad whea 
he heard it. 

‘* IT now come, my dear child, to my ow? 
unha life. I was brought up by my 

andfather with the greatelt care, and im 





tructed in every accomplifiment [uicable @ 


my years. As I grew up, Lhad two fe 
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sants allowed me for my own ufe, and | 
lived in the greateft clegance ; bet alas! how 
hall I tell ydu I followed the fleps of my 
dear unfortunate mother, and married pri- 
vately, and lived fome time with my graud- 
father before it wag dilcovered.—But ob, 
my God! how was I furprized one day, 
sfter having been ont for fome hours, to find 
at my return to the Squire, the porter de- 
firing me to flep inte the fleward’s parlour. 
} felt a tremor all over me, and could hardly 
fupport mylelf. The fteward, with the 
greateit. relprét, and tears in his eyes, in- 
formed me it was known F was married, and 
that he bad orders te defire me to remove 
immediately. For fome time I was in a 
(iopor, occafioned by the furprize, I then 
found my error; barely fixteen, no pro- 
vifion made for me, and my juflly offended 
parent abandoning me. I fainted away, and 
was fuppoled to be gone forever. When 
recovered, I flew. like lightning to feek my 
ever dear grandfather; but alas! never 
have Lieen him fince. He burft mto tears 
on hearing of my deep diftrels, faying, ‘* Un- 
happy gurl!” but never would fee me. nor 
forgive me. I was deficed to fend far what 
belonged to me, as he wifhed to fee nothing 
that was mine. JI fent and had them, but 
nothing more. I once was decked in jewels, 
hut now they did not fuit my fituation, 
Young and thoughtlefs, my hufband oblig- 
ed me to take a folemn oath, never to let 
any one know my family, not even my chil- 
dren; if it pleafed. God co give me any, as 
the knowledge of their rank in life would 
for ever make them uphappy- Math vow, 
for ever to be lamented! Lhat gentleman 
who noticed you fome years ago at the al- 
fembly, 1 am affured, was the nearelt relati- 
on | have; and eould I yiolate my rath 
vow, I think he would acknowledge you, as 
you have both in perfon and manners a 
mof ftriking refemblance of my offended 
ge wigan !'that J could but nate them | 

ut they are for ever loft to you by my im- 
prudence. This is ali I can or dare reveal ; 
but believe this, true happinefs does not 
confift in grandeur, but make yourfelf as 
happy as you can ; and, in confideration of 
the bloed you fprung from, never be guilty 
of a mean adtion.”” Here fhe ended. 

At the time fhe was dying the ecarneftly 
called for me, and at that moment I do think 
the would, by fome means, have acquainted 
me of my ever dear relations. But alas! I 
was confined to my bed likewile. Alas! of 
what ule was the concealment? No doubt 
but they are fome of them numbered with 
the dead, where there is no diftinétion made 
by cither family or fortune. I think, my- 
iclf, I have the refemblance of fome one 
that is well known ; for goiag once to fee 


hee Majefty go to chapel, I was fo much 


Caution; ta a Young Lady. 


noticed, that it was remarked. It was 
when the late Duke of York was living. He 
pafled with the reftof the royal family, but 
foon returned, and whiipered to a gentle- 
man in waiting, who immediately came to 
me, and invited meta fee the king’s gallery. 





I thanked him, and accepted the offer. Some | 


others, who came to [ce the befl of queens, 
aitempted going too, but he refuled them. 


Another time, paffling through the Park on | 


alevee day, her Majcfly was coming to. the 
drawing: room ; being defirous once more to 
fee her, I made what hafte I could, and got 
near the door, when her Majefty faw me. 
Whether ts. was awing to the plealure diffuled 
avert toy countcmance by the pleafure | en- 
joyed, or what other caufe I know not, 


but the looked fo very intently at me, ag occas | 


fioned me to blufi. _Someof the flanders- 
by took notice of it, telling me the Queen 
would know me the next time the faw me. 
I made no anfwerg but walked away, ru- 
minating on many things which then intrud> 
ed on my mind, and what, alas! 1 never 
Shall forget; 1 mean that dear family from 
whom | am banifhed, although not through 
any, fault of my own. I live a very reclufe 
life, asi do not chufeto mix with compar 








ny, ;which was acknowledged, by my dear | 


relations, would mot be proper for me; and 
indeed, to acknowledge the truth, my fpivit 
is toa great to behave the leaft derogatory to 
the molt exalted rank ww life; and never, 


while L live, will J ever be guilty ef a mean | 


action. You now have, my dear, my rea- 
fons far nat mixing im public; and if yey 
can hy any means acdwile mein what manner 


to ackta gain the defired information, | fhould § 


be fincerely obliged to you for your opinioa, 
Your ever fincere friend, 
ELIZA. 


Cautions to a young Lady. 


Ta the Editor of the Hibernian Magazine. 
SIR, | 
FTER having paffed through various 
 feenes of life, Lam at length arrived 
to an happy oldage, you may be affured I 
mean a healthy one. IJ have been for fome 
years. pafta fingle man, and have, alas! ex- 
perienced the moft hearifelt griefs; but time 
has foftened their feverity, and the tender 
remembrance is become rather pleafing than 
painfulto me. 1 enjoy the. thought that 
each day brings me ful nearer toa meeting 
withthofe ] have loved and lofl. One ten- 
der obje& engrofles alliny attention, an or- 
phan niece, recommended bya dying lifler 
to my care. 

For her I feel all the anxiety of a father, 
and, for her fake, with tolive ull | can fe- 
cure to her the prote¢iion of fome worthy 
man, who may deferve to call fo bright 4 
jewel his. I give you leave to meke al- 
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lowanres for an old man’s fondnefs, but I 
think her *‘ the faireft pattern of excelling 
mature.”” Her age is juft fixteen, her birth 
and fortune entitle her to make fome figure 
in what is called the polite world, and I 
would by no means exclude her from it; 
but how thall I guard her young heart from 
being infeed with the follies the muft 
meat with there ? Have] not reafon toap- 
rchend, that the Ieflons fuch numbers will 
endeavouring to teach her in this fchool 
of vanity, will make deeper impreffiens than 
any thing I can fav ? To attempt defending 
her againfl them isallI can‘do. To this 
endeavotir I make her pride my affociate. 1 
endeavour to raife her in her own opinion, 
to convince her of the dignity of her natare, 
and that the was born for nobler purpofes 
than, like the gay infect of a day, to flutter 
for awhile and dic. Itell her admiration 
cannot long be her's, a few years muft put 
an end toit, fhould no ‘merciiefs diftemper, 
by removing the caufe, deprive her of it 
fooner. But eftcem, far preferable to admi 
ration, fhe may, if the pleafes, fecure to 
herielf, to her late moment. Ido not at- 
tempt to cle preciate the charms of her per: 
fon, f acknowledge them to be fuperior to 
thofe of the generality of women, but I re- 
commend it to herto confider this advantage 
asa farther call upon her gratitude to Pro- 
vitenee, from whom fhe has received ‘it. 
When her glafs prefents to her the faithful 
reprefentation of her obligations to nature, I 
advile her to be careful that the jewe! within 
may be worthy of fo rich a cafket, and in 
treat her to be watchful thar no internal de- 
fornitty may diyracethe clegance and beau 
ty of her outward appearance. That the 
regularity of her words and ‘ations may cor- 
refpond with that of her features, I beg her 
to be perfuaded that no rouge is to be pur- 
chafed that can animate her face equal to 
the glow of innotence and confctous vir- 
tuc. 

I am very fenfible all the infirnctions. I 
can give her fall infinitely fhort of thole the 
would have received from her parents, had 
they been longer lent her. Her mother 
would have heid forth het indulgent hand to 
guide her through thole paths herfelf had 
trod with lo much honour: fhe would have 
srevented her mifteking thorns for flowers, 
like too many of her unthinking fex, who 
have gathered them as fuch, and placed 





them m their bofoms, withoue difcovering 


the fatal error uli wounded by then. 

NM ’ principal aim mn her education is to 
rise hor | converiible Companion fo aman 
af fente. sn@an‘*uléi'nl mother to her chilj- 
green J thal take caré ta acdmenith her, 
that, when married, fhe gives not into the 
fethignsbic foliy, Thad almolt called it vite, 
of completing her own education, when the 
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fhould attend to that of her own family. 
She who has the honour of becoming a wife 
and mother, defcends much too low, when 
fhe fuffers a train of mafters to attend her, 
and idly waftes, with fiddling men and fing- 
ing women, that time fhe fhould devote to 
the care of her children; 2 care from which 
no rank excludes the mother, and for which 
fhe is fure of being moft od rewarded 
by the exquifite pleafure arifing from it; a 
pleafure the gay, the fafhionable world can 
never know. The indifferent hufband, and 
the giddy wife, feck to attain, by feparate 
paths, to what they mifcall pleafure, and 
whilft they are wafting youth and health in 
the vain purfuit, their helplefs innocents are 
abandoned to the care, or, more properly 
peaking, to the negligence of fervants.— 
Thus do they rob themielves of their belt, 
their fweeteft enjoyments, and with a pa- 
rent’s tender name, are ftrangers to the pica- 
fing fenfations, the delicate emotions, that 
fill a’ parent’s breaft. Afk Claudius and Ca- 
milla if Pacchierotti’s moft melodious notes 
ever pave them a pleafure equel to that 
which thrills through their veins, when their 
little prattler, with infant voice, attempts to 
lifp their names ? Behold this happy pair, 
furrounded by their blooming offspring, with 
eyes fwimming with delight, gazing on them 
and on each other, filled with gratitude to 
Providence for the treafure entrufted to their 
care, and reiolved with the divine afliftance, 
not to let it perith in their hands. 

This is domeftic happinefs, a happinefs. 
moft pure, moft perfect, becaule moft vir- 
tuous. It is a foretafte of that we hope to 
enjoy hereafter, where all is harmony and 
love ; it isto be felt alone, language is too 
weak to exprefs it. 

If you, fir, imagine the above will convey 
any uleful hints to my fair country- women, 
I beg you will-infert it in your Magazine, 
and believe me fir, your conftant reader, and 
well- wither, SE NEX. 


Refie&iions om unaffected Senfibility. 


(ExtraGed from Dr. Blair's third Volume 
of Sermons jufl publifoed.) 


FESHAT temper which interefts us in the 
concerns of our brethren; which dif- 
poles us to feel along with them, to take 
part in their joys, and in their forrows; 1s 
known by the name of Senfibility : a word, 
which in modern times we hear in the mouth 
of every one; 2 quality which every one 
affects to pollefs; in itleif, a moft amiable 
and worthy dilpofition of mind ; but often 
wiftaken and abutec ; employed as a covers 
jometunes, *9 capricious humour ; fome- 
times, to iclftth paffions. 
The Original conflitucion of our nature 
with refpect to the mixture of felfihh and or 
Ch 
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| cial sfiections, difcovers in this, asim every 
"other part of our frame, profound and ad- 


| pirable wifdom. Each individual is, by the 
| Creator, committed particularly to himlelf, 
‘and his own care. He has it more in his 
| sower to promote his own welfare, than aay 
| other perfon can poflibly have to promote it. 
Ir was therefore fit, it was neceflary, that in 
| ath individual felf-love fhould be the ftrong- 
| ehand moft ative inftingt. I his fell love, if 
| he had been a being who flood folivary and 
F slone, might have proved fufficient for the 
i fe both of his prefervation, and his 
| welfare. But fuch is not the fituation of 
} man. He is mixed among multitudes, of 
| the fame nature. In thele multitudes, the 
| (elf-love of one man, or attention to his pare 
S ticular intereft, encountering the [elf-love 
| and the interefts of another, could not but 
: uce frequent oppofition, and innumera- 
BS bie milchiefs. It was neceflary, therefore, 
: to proyide a counterbalance to this part of 
| his ndture ; which is accordingly done, by 
| implanting in him thofe focial and benevo- 
lent inflinéts which lead him in fome mea- 
P fure out of himfelf, to follow the intereit of 
| others. The firength of thefe focial in 

| finéts is, in general, proportioned to their 
importance in human lifes Hence that de- 
| greeof fenfibility which prompts us to weep 
© with them that weep, is fironger than that 
| which prompts us to rejoice with them that 
E rejoice ; for this reafon, that the unhappy 
© fland more in need of our fellow. feeling and 
+ afiftance than the profperous. Suil however 
| twas requifite, that-in each individual the 
| quantity of felt-love fhould remain in a 
| large proportion, on account of its impor- 
; tance to the prefer vation of his life and weil- 
| being. But as the quantity requifite for this 
| porpofeis apt both to ingrofs his attention, 
| ad to carry him into criminal excefles, the 
perfection of his nature is meafured by the 
| due counterpoife of thofle focial principles 
| which, tempering the force of the felfith 
_alietion, render man equally ufleful to 
| bimfelf, and to thofe with whom he is join- 
| ed in fociety. 

| The difpofitions oppofite to fenfibility are, 
| Cruelty, hardnefs of _ heart, contracted at- 

| tachment to worldly interefts; which every 
; one will admit to be directly oppolite to the 
| Chrillian chara@ter. According to the dif- 
) ferent degrees of conftitutional warmth in 
Fmen's affeions, fenfibiliiy may, even 
; mong the virtuous, prevail in different pro- 

| portions. For all derive not from nature 
| the fame happy delicacy and tendernefs of 
tecling. With fome, the heart meits, and 
| Tents, in kind emotiens, much more eafily 
Gan with others. But with every one 
f who alpires to the character of a good man, 
8 neceflary that the humane and compaf- 
dilpolitions thould be found. There 
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muft be that within him which thall form 
him to feel in fome degree with the heart of 
a brother ; and when ‘he beholds others en- 
joying happinela, or fees them funk in for- 
row, fhall bring his afleciions to accord, 
and, if we may ipeak io, to found a note 
in unifon to theirs. 

This virtuous fenfibility powerfully nfluen- 
ces the proper diicharge of all the relative 
and focial duties of life. Without fome 
difcharge of thofe duties there could be no 
comfort or fecurity in human lociety. Men 
would become hordes of favayes, perpetu- 
ally harafling one another. In one way or 
other, theretore, the great duties of focial 
lite mult be performed. There mult be 
among mankind fome reciprocal co-operation 
and aid. In this, all confent. But thete 
duties may be performed from different prin- 
ciples, and in different ways. Sometimes 
they are performed merely from decency 
and regard to character ; fometimes from 
fear, and even from felfithnefs, which obe- 
liges men to fhew kindneis, in order that 
they may receive returns of it. In tuch cafes, 
the exterior of tair behaviour may be pre- 
lerved. But all will admit, that when 
from conilraint only, the offices of feeming 
kindnels are performed, little dependance 
can be placed on them, and little value al- 
lowed to therm. 

By others, thefe offices are difcharged 
folely from a principle of duty. They are 
men of cold affections, and perhaps of an 
interefied. character. But, overawed by a 
fenfe of religion, and convinced that the 
are bound to be beneficent, they fulfil the 
courle of relative duties with regular tenor. 
such men act from confcience and principle. 
So far they do well, and are worthy of 
praife. ‘They affift their friends; they give 
to the poor ; they do juitice to all sut 
what a different complexion is given to the 
fame actions, how much higher flavour do 
they acquire, when they flow from the 
fenfibility of a feeling heart? If one be not 
moved by aflection, even fuppofing him in- 
fluenced by principle, he will go-no farther 
than firict principle appears to require. He 
will advance flowly, and relu@tantly. As it 
is jultice, not generofity, which impels him, 
he will often teel as a taik what he is re quire 
ed by confcience to perform. Whereas, to 
him who is prompted by virtuous fenlibiliry, 
every office of beneficence and humanity is 
a pleafure. He gives, afflits, and reheves, 
not merely becaule he is bound to do fo, but 
becaufe it would be painful for him to re- 
frain. Hence, the fmalleft benefit he con- 
fers riles in its value, on account of its car- 
rying the affcction of the giver imprefied 
upon the gift. Jt fpeaks his heart; and 
the difcovery of the heart is very frequently 
of greater coniequence than all that libe- 
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rality can heflow. How often will the af- 
fefliwnate imile of approbation placden the 
humble, and raiie the dejefied ? How often 
will the lock of tender fympathy, or the 
tear that involuntarily falls, impart confola- 
tion ta the utheppy ? By means of this cor- 


+ -esefpondence of hearts, all the great dutics 


which we owe to one another are both per- 
former to more advantage, and endeared in 
the performance. From true feniibility flow 
a thoufand goed offices, apparently {mall in 
themicives, but of high importance to the 
felicity of others; eothces which altogether 
efcape the oblervation of the cold and un- 
feeling, who, by the hardneis of their man- 
ner, render themielvee vunamiable, even 
when they mean to do good. 

If he who poffefies this virtuous fenfibil- 
tv, be mafter of riches or influence, it af- 
fords him the means of increafing his own 
enjoymrnt, by reheving the wants, or m- 
erealing the comforts of others. Jf he com- 
mand not thefe advantages, yet ail the com- 
forts which he fees in the poffeffion of the 
deferving hecome in tome fort his, by bis re- 
joicing in the good which they enjoy. Even 
the tace of nature yields a fatisfaction to 
him which the infenfille cam never know. 
The profufion of goodnels which he beholds 

red forth on the univerfe, dilates his 
eart with the thought that mnumerable 
multitedes around him are bleft and happy 
When he fees the labours of men appearing 
to profper, and views a country flourtihing 
in wealth and induftry ; when he beholds 
the {pring coming forth in its beauty, and 
_ peviving the decayed face of nature ; or in 
autumn hebokis the ficlds loaded with plen- 
_ ty, amd the year crowned with all its fruits; 
he lifte bie afieGiions with gratitude to the 
great Father of all, and rejoices in the ge- 
mera! felicity and joy- 

it snay indeed be ohjedted, that the fame 
fenfibiliry lays open the heart to be pierced 
with many wounds from the diftrefics which 
abound m the world; expotes us to frequent 
fufiersmg from the participation which it 
commenmecates of the forrows, as well as of 
the japs of triendtinp, Bur let 1 be econfi- 
dered, that the tender melancholy of fym- 
pathy izaccompanied with afentation, which 
they who teel it would not exchange for the 
grauficationsof the felfth, When the heart 
iv fironyly moved by any of the kiad affedi- 
ens, evem when it pours itfelf forth in virta- 
ows ferrow, a fecret ateraclive charm min- 
gies with the pamful emotion ; there is a 
joy mthe midfi of grief. Let it be farther 
eonfiderrd, that the gricts which fenfbtlity 
introduces cre counterbalanad by pleahires 
whith flow from the fame iource. 
lity betghtens in geweral the human powers, 
and » conhedted with acutencis in all our 
feclings. ita make us more alive to iome 
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painful fenfations, im return, it render, 
pleafing ones more vivid and animated. Tj, 
telfith man languithes im his narrow circle g 
plealures. They are confined to 
afie’is his own intercit. He is obliged ty 
repeat the fame gratifications, till they bp 
come inGpid. But the man of virtuous feng, 
bility moves in a wider fphere of felicity 
His powers are much more frequently calles 
forth into occupations of pleating adivity, 
WNumbericis occafions open to him of jg. 
dulging his favourste tafte, by conveying, 
fatisfaction to others. Often it is in jp 
pewer, m one way or other, to foath th 
afiiicted heart; to carry fome confolatigy 
mto the houle of woe. In the fcenes of «&. 
dinary life, m the domeftic and focial inte, 
courfes of men, the cordiality of his affes. 
tions chears and gladdens him. Every ap. 
pearance, every deicription of innocent 
pinels, is enjoyed by him. Every nating 
exprefhon of kindneis and affection a 
others is felt by him, even though he be no 
the objet of tt. Among a circle of friends, 
enjoying one another, he is as the happied. 
In a word, he lives in a different fort o 
world from what the felfith man inhabip 
He poffcfies a new fenfe, which enables him 
to behold objects which the felfith canoe 
fee. At the fame time, his enjoymeny 
are not of that kind which remain merely on 
the furface of the mind. They penetrate 
the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleating 
emotions of affection, they add the dignil- 
ed coniciouinels of virtue.—Children 
men! Men formed by nature to live andy 
feel as brethren! How long will ye conti 
nue to elrange yourielves from one anothe 
by competitions and jealoufies, when in cor 
dial union ye might be fo much more bid?! 
How long will ye feck your happinels in 
felhth gratifications alone, neglecting thok 
purerand better fources of joy, which flow 
trom the affections and the heart ? 
Having explained the nature, and fhow 
the value and high advantages of true feni- 
bility, I proceed to point out fome of the 
miitaken forms, and abufes of this virtue. 
in modern times, the chief improvement 
of which we have to boaft, is a fenfe of he 
manity. This, notwithftanding the felfft- 
nels that Mill prevails, is the favourite an 
diftinguithing virtue of the age. On gem 
ral manners, and on feveral departments 
fociety, it has had confiderable influence. # 
has abated the fpirit of periecution: it he 
even tempered the horrors of war; a 
man is How more afhamed than he ws if 
iome former ages, of adting as a favage ® 
man. lence, ienfibility i¢ become fo rept 
table a quality, that the appearance of #8 
irequenviy aflumed whea the reality is war 
ing. Sostnels of manners mult not be @ 
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tken for true fenfibility. Senfibility indeed 
to prodace gentlene!s in behaviour ; 
when fuch behaviour flows from native 
siection, it is valuable and amiable. But 
che exterior manner alone may be learned in 
| the fchool of the world ; and often, too of- 
wn, is found to cover much unfecline hard- 
avis of heart. Profeffions of fenfibility on 
every trifling occafien, jomed with the ap- 
| gearance of exceffive foftnefs, and a profu 
oa of fentimental aie? afford always 
much ground fordiftrut. They create the 
fyfpicion of a ftudied character. Frequent- 
| Jy, under a negligent and feemingly rough 
manner, there lies a tender and feeling 
heart. Manlinefs and fenfibiliry are fo far 
from being incompatible, that the truly 
brave are, for the moft part, penrrous and 
humane ; while the foft and effeminate are 
hardly capable of any vigorous exertion of 
sfieciion. 

As fenfibility fuppofes delicacy of feeling 
with relpect to others, they who affedt the 
higheft fenfibility are apt to carry this deli- 
cacy to excels. They are, perhaps, not 
incapable of the warmth of difinterefted 
friendthip ; but they are become fo refined 
in all their fenfations ; they entertain fuch 
high notions of what ought to correfpond in 
the feelings of others to, their own ; they 
are fo mightily hurt by every thing which 
comes not up to their ideal ftandard of reci- 

al affection, as to produce difquiet and 
uneafinefs to all with whom they are con- 
netted. Hence, unjuft fufptcions of their 
friends; hence groundlefs upbraidings, and 
complaints of unkindnels; hence, a prone- 
néfs to take violent offence at trifles. In 
confequence of examining their friends with 
amicrofcopic eye, what to an ordinary ob- 
fever would. not be unpleafing, to them is 
grating and difgufting. At the bottom of 
the charaéter of fuch perfons there always 
les much pride, and attention to themfelves. 
This is indeed a falle fpecies of fenfibility. 
itis the fubftitetion of a capricious and irri- 
table delicacy, in the room of that plain and 
hative tendernefs of heart, which prompts 
mento view others with an indulgent eye, 
ind to make great allowances for the imper- 
fetions which are fometimes adherent to the 
moft amiable qualities. 

There are others who affect not fenfibility 
to thisextreme, but who found high claims 
fo themlelves upon the degree of intereft 
which they take in the concerns of others. 
Although their fenfibility can produce no 

fit to the perfon who is its object, they 
always conceive that it intitles themfelves to 

profitable returns. Thefe, often, are 
perfous of refined’ and artful character ; 
Who partly deceive themfelves, and partly 
employ their fenfibility as a cover to intere’t. 
We who acts from pending alfeStion, when 
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he is feeling alomg with others in their joys 
or furrows, thinks not of any recompence 
to which this gives hima title. He follows 
the impulfe of his heart. He obeys the 
dictate of his natare ; juft as the vine by its 
nature produces fruit, and the fountain 
pours forth its Rreams. Wherever views 
of mtereft, and profpeéts of return, mine 
gle with the feelings of affection, tenfibility 
acts an imperfect part, and mtitles us to 
{mall thare of praite. 

But fuppofing it to be both complete and 
pure, I muft caution you againit refling the 
whole merit of your character on fenfibility 
alone. It is indeed a happy coaftitution 
of mind. It fits men for the proper dii- 
charge of many duties, and gives them ac- 
cefs to many virtuous pleafures. It is requi- 
fite for eur acceptance cither with God or 
man. At the fame time, if it remam an 
inftinetive feeling alone, it will form no 
more than an imperfect character. Com- 
plete virtue is of arnore exaltedand Jignified 
nature. It fuppoles fenfibility, good tem- 
per, and benevolent affections ; it includes 
them as effential parts ; buat it reaches far- 
ther; it fuppofes them to be ftrengthened 
and confirmed by principle ; it requires 
them to be fupported by juftice, temperance, 
and fortitude, and all thofe other virtues 
which enable us to act with propriety, in 
the trying fituations of life. 

It is very poffible for aman to poffefs the 
kind affections in a high deyree, while, ar 
the fame time, he is carried away by paf- 
fion and plealure into many criminal deeds. 
Almoit every man values himfelf on pof- 
feffing virtue in one or other of its forms. 
He wifhes to lay claim to forme quality which 
will render him eftimable in his own eye, as 
well as in that of the public. Hence, it is 
common for many, elpecially for thofe in 
the higher clafies of life, to take much 
praife to themfelves on account of their fen- 
fibility, though it be, in truth, a leniibility 
of very defective kind. They fuifer at the 
view of mifery when it is itrongly fet befare 
them. Often too, affected chiefly by tha 
powers of defcription, it is at feiyned and 
pictured diftrefs, more than at real mifery, 
thac they fufier. The tears which the 
fhed upon thele occafions they confider as 
undoubted proofs of virtue. They applaud 
themfeives for the goodneis of their hearts ; 
and conclude, that with fuch feelings they 
cannot fail tobe agreeable to Heaven. Ar 
the lame time, thele tranfient feclings make 
flight impreffion on their condua, Lhey 
give rile to few, if any, good deeds; and 
ioon after fach perlons have wept at fome 
tragical tale, they are reaily to ftretch forth 
the hand of oppreffion, to geatp at the eain 
of injailice, or to plunge into the torrent of 
criguosl pleafures. “Vhis fort of Tenithilicy 
ailords 
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affords no more than a fallacious claim to vir- 
tue, and gives men no ground to think highly 
of themielves. We mutt inquire not mere- 
ly how they feel, but how their feelings 
prompt thet to act, in order to afcertain 
; their real character. 

Senfibility, when genuine and pure, has 
a firong connection with piety. That 
warmth of affection and tendernefs of 
heart, which kad men to feel for their bre- 
thren, and to enter into their joys and for- 
rows, fhould naturally dipole them to melt 
at the remembrance of the divine goodneis ; 
to glow with admiration of the divine 
majefiy ; to fend up the voice of praile 
and adoration to that Supreme Being who 
makes his creatures happy. He who pre- 
tends to great fenfibility towards men, 
aad yet has no feeling for the high objects 
of religion, no heart to admire and adore 
tue great Father of the univerle, has rea- 
fuoa to difturft the truth and delicacy of 
his lenfibility. He has reafon to fulpect, 
that in fome corner of his heart there 
lodges a fecret depravity, an unnatural 
hardnefs and calloulneis, which vitiates 
his charadter.— Let us fludy to join all the 
parts of virtue in proper union ; to be con- 
tiftentiy and unitermly good; juil and: up- 
right, as well as fympathifing. Let us pray 
to hima who made the heart, that he would 
fill it with all proper difpofitions ; rectify 
ail ita errors ; and render it the happy abode 
of perfonal integrity and focial tendernels, 
of purity, benevolence, and Cevotion. 

































































Kurious Mifcellanous Anecdotes of various 
Paris of London, 


¥ FENRY BENNET carl of Arling- 

ton, one of the famous Cabal, had a 
boule near the fite of Buckingham-houle, 
.ehich went by his name. Jt was afterward 
; mirehated by John Sheffield duke of Buck- 
) seham, who, after obtaining an additional 
g rant of land from the crown, rebuilt it, in 
a magnificent-manner, in 1703 He def- 
cy bes at moft minutely, as well ae his man- 
ne r of living there, in a letter to the duke of 
Sh rewfbury. He has omitted his conilant 
vii iste the noted gaming houle at Mary- 
bo: «, the place of aflembiage of all the in- 
far woes fharpers of the time. His grace al- 
wa yo gavethema dinner atthe conclufion 
of i he feafon, and his parting toaflt was, 
* \ lay as many of us asremain unhanged 
ned ¢ ipring, meet here again.’ I remember 
the facetious Quin telling thisfory at Bath, 
wit tun the hearing of the late Lord Chel- 
teri eld, when his Jordthhip was furrounded 
by a. crowd of worthies of the fame ftamp 
with the above. Lady Mary Wortley alludes 
tot) « amu‘ement in this time : 


Some> dukes at Marybone bowl time away. 
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Anciently there was a park at Marybor. 
for I find that in queen Elizabeth’s tip, 
the Ruffian ambafladors were entertaines 
with the amulement of hunting within j, 
pale. The duke died in 1720. His dute), 
eis, daughter to James I], by Catherine §.4. 
ley, lived here till her death. She was {y. 
ceeded by the duke’s natural jon, Chari. 
Hierbert Sheffield, on whom his grace ha) 
entailed it after the death of the young duke 
who died a minor. It was purchafed frog 
fir Charles by his prefent majeity ; is ther. 
treat of our good king and queen; ap/ 
dignified with the tle of the Queen) 
houte. 

I wou!d not make this little work a Ty. 
burn chronicle ; yet I cannot omit the hey. 
rible aflailination, in 1681, of ‘Thoms 
Thynne, efq. of Longleat, by the infligatio; 
of count Koningimark, in revenge for hj 
having married lady Elizabeth Ogle, th 
rich heireis, on whom the count had a defign, 
The three affaffins were executed in Pal. 
mall on the bloody {pot : but the court, in 
love with profligacy, contrived to fave th 
principal. ‘The gallant William earl of D; 
vonfhire would have avenged the death 9 
his friend; the count accepted the Challenge. 
but his conicience prevented him from 
meeting theearl. He afterward met witha 
fate fuited to his actions: he attempted a 
intrigue, in 1686,in Germany, with alady 
of diftinguithed rank: he was one nigh 
waylayed, by order of the jealous hufband; 
was literally cutto pieces, and his remain 
flung into a privy, which was inftanily 
bricked up. 

Jermyn, and St. Alban’s fireets took ther 
names from the gallant Henry Jermyn ear 
of St. Aliban’s, who had a houfe at the 
head of the lait. He was fuppoled to have 
been privately married to the queen dows 
ger, Henrietta Maria. By this time misfor 
tunes had fubdued that fpirit which had com 
tributed to precipitate her firft hufband into 
the ruin of hishoufe. She was awed by her 
fubject-{poule : her fear of him was long od 
ferved before the nearnels of the connection 
was dilcovered. 

In 1353, that fine ftreet the Strand wa 
anopen highway, with here and theres 
great man’shoute, with gardens to the we 
ter-fide. Jn that year it was fo ruinous, thé 
Edward III, by an ordinance dire&ted a ta 
to be raifed upon wool, leather, wine, ats 
all goods carried to the flaple at Wefimintler 
from Temple bar to Weftminfter-abdey 
for the repair of the road; and the: 
all owners of houfes adjacent to the high 
Should repair as much as lay before the 
doors. Mention is allo made of a bridge! 
be ereQled near the royal palace at Wellmit 
fier, forthe conveniency of the faid 
ple: but the lait probably meant no . 
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han a ftairs for the landing of the goods, 
which I find fometimes went by the name of 
a bridge- 

There was no continued ftreet here till 
shout the year 1533: before that, it entirely 
éyt off Weftminiter from London, and no- 
thing intervened except the fcattered houles, 
and a village which afterward gave name 
tothe wholes St. Martin’s ftood hterally 
mthe fields. But about the year 1569, a 
fireet was formed, loofely built ; for all the 
houfes on the fouth fide had great gardens 
to the river, were called by their owners 
names, and in after-times gave name to the 
feveral ftreets that fucceeded them, pointing 
downtothe Thames; each of them had 
ftairs for the conveniency of taking boat, of 
which many to this day bear the names of 
the houfes. As the court was for centuries, 
either at the palace at Wedftminiter or 
Whitehall, a boat was the cuftomary con- 
veyance of the great to the prefence of their 
fovercign. ‘The north fide was a mere line 
of houfes. from Charing-crols to Temple- 
bar; all beyond was country. The gar- 
dens which occupied part of the fite of 
Convent-garden were bounded by fields, and 
St. Giles’s was a diftant country village. 
Thefe are circumftances proper to point out, 
tofhew the vaftincreafe of our capital in 
little more than two centuries. 

Inthe fame century was a fecond epoch 
re{pecting the buildings of this part of the 
town. ‘The firft was at the time we have 
mentioned, or, to {peak from flrong autho- 
rity, as they appearin the plan of London, 
made about the year 1562, by Ralph Ag- 
gas. Our capital found itfeli fo fecure in 
the glorious government of Elizabeth, that, 
by the year 1600, moft confiderable additi- 
ons were made tothe north of the long line 
of ftreet juft defcribed. St. Martin’s lane 
was built on both fides. St. Giles’s church 
was {till infulated: but Broad-ftreet, and 
Holborn, were completely formed into 
freets with houfes, allthe way to Snow- 
hill. Convent garden, and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, were built, but in an irregular manner. 
Drury-lane, Clare-ftreee, and Long-acre, 
aroic in the fame period. 

Durham- yard takes its name from a pa- 
lace, built originally by the illuftrious Tho- 
| Masde Hatfield, eleted bifhop of Durham 
| ™ 1345; defigned by him for the town 
} felidence of him and his fucceflors. It was 
| alled Durham- place, i. ¢ palace. Be it 
| wnto ali whom it concerns, that the 
| Word is only applicable to the habitations of 
princes, or princely perfons, and that it is 
| With allthe impropriety of vanity beftowed 
| mthe houfes of thole who have luckily 
| *quired money enough to pile on one ano- 
| Wer a greater quantity of flones or bricks 
than their neighbours. At this place, in 
»Mag. Aug. 1790. 
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1540, was held a moft magnificent feaft, 
given by the challengers of England, who 
had caufed to be proclaimed, in France, 
Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, a great and 
triumphant jufting to be holden at Weift- 
minfter, for all comers that would undertake 
them. But bothchallengers and defendants 
were Englith. After the gallant {ports of 
each day, the challengers rode unto this 
Durham-houfe, where they kept open 
houfehold, and feafled the king and queen 
(Anne of Cleves) with her Jadies, and all 
the court. ‘ In this time of their houfe- 
keeping, they had not only feafted the king, 
queen, ladies, and all the court, as is afore- 
fhewed: but alfo they cheered all the knights 
and burgeffes of the common houle in the 
parliament ; and entertained the major of 
London, with the aldermen and their wives, 
at a dinner, &c. The king gave to every 
of the fayd challengers, and their heires for 
ever, in reward of their valiant adlivity, 
roo marks, and a heule to dwel in of 
yeerely revenue, out of the lands pertaining 
to the hofpital of S. John of Jerulalem.’ 

In this part of the following year, is 
moft ftrongly exemplified the unfecling heart 
of this cruel prince. His tudden tranfitions 
from nuptials, and joyous feflivities, to the 
moft tyrannical executions, often for offences 
of his own creation. In that tmall fpace of 
time, he married one queen, and put her 
away, becaufe he thought her a Flanders 
mare. He efpoufed another, and (not without 
caufe) put her and the confident to her incon- 
tinence to death. He cauted tobe executed a 
hopeful young peer, axd three young gentle- 
men, for acommon manflaughter refulting 
trom a fudden fray. He burnt numbers for 
denying the,religion of Rome, and inflitted 
all the barbarous penalties of high treafon on 
multitudes, for denying a prerogative which 
he had wrefted from the pope, the head of 
that very worthip which he fupported with 
fuch rigeur. 

In the reign of Edward VI, the mint 
was eflablifhed in this houfe, under the ma- 
nagement of fir William Sharrington, and 
the influence of the afpiring Thomas Sey- 
mour, lord admiral. Here he propofed to 
have money enough coined to accomplilh 
his defigns on the throne. His practices 
were detected : and he fuffered death. Lis 
tool was alfo condemned ; but, facrificing 
his mafter to his own fafety, received a par- 
don, and was again employed undcr the ad- 
minifiration of John Dudley cari of Nor- 
thumberland.¢ ft afterward became the refi- 
dence of that ambitious man ; who, in May 
1§§3, inthis palace, caufed to be folemnized, 
with great magnificence, three marriages ; 
his fon, lord Guildford Dudley, with the 
amiable lady Jane Gray : lord Herbert, heir 
fo the earl of Pembroke, with Catherine 
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fifier of lady Jane ; and lord Haftings, heir 
to the carl of Huntingdon, with his youngeft 
Gavzhter lady Catherine “Dudley. From 
hence he dragzed the reluctant vidiim, 
his daughter-in-law, to the Tower, there 
to be invefted with regal dignity. In eight 
fhort months his ambition led the fweet inno- 
cent to the nuptialbed, the throne, and the 
fcaffo! {. | 

Durham houfe was reckoned one of the 
royal palaces belonging to queen Elizabeth ; 
who gave the ule of it to the great Gc 
Walter Raleigh. 

To the north of Durham-place, fronting 
the fireet, flood the New Exchange, which 
was built under the aulpices of our monarch, 
in 1608. The king, queen, and roval fami- 
ly, honoured the opening w ith their prefence, 
aod named it Britaines Burfle. It was built 
fomewhat on the model of the Royal Ex- 
change, with cellars beneath, a walk above, 
and rows of fhops over that, filled chiefly 
with milleners, fempfirciles, and the like. 
This was a fafhionable place of refort. In 
1654. fatal affair happened here. Mr. Ge- 
rard, a young genileman, at that time « ngag- 
edina pi ot ag -ginft Cromwell, was amufing 
himfelt in he walk beneath, when he was 
infulted by don Bantaleon *¥8 Saa, brother 
to the ambaflador of Portugal, who, difliking 
the return he met with, determined on re- 
Veng He came there the next day witha 
fer of Pilea os, who, mifllaking another ren- 
tlemanior Mr. Gerard, inflantly put him 
to death, ae he was walking with his fifter in 

e hand, and his miftrets in the other.— 
Don Pantaleon was with impartial juflice 
tried and condemned to theaxe. Mr. Ge- 
rard, who about the fame time was detected 
in the confoiracy, was likewile condemned 
to die. By fingular chance hoth the rivals 
fuffered on the fame icaffold, wuhin a few 
* er 5 Mr. Gerard with in- 
ial oe dip nity : e Portu guele with all the 

ufiflanimity of an V affine 

Above flairs fat, in the chara&er of a 
milimer, the reduced duc! nef of Tyrconnel, 
wife to Richard ‘Tatbor, lord deputy of Tre- 
land unce Tam: aiis a higotted pay nit, ancl 
fit inirement of the deligns of the infatu- 
ated prince, him earl be- 
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garden belonging to the abbot of Weftmin. 
fter, which extended quite to St. Martin’, 
church: it was called the Convent-garden, 
and retains the name to this day. It was 
granted, after the diffolution, by Edward VI, 
firft to the protector Somerfct: and afier. 
ward to lord Ruffel, created earl of Bedford. 
About 1634, Francis earl of Bedford began 
to clearaway the old buildings, and formed 
the prefent handiome fquare. The arcade 
and the church were the work of Inigo 
Jones. Bedford-houfe, the former town. 
houle of the noble family, ftood in the 
strand, but has long fince given way to 
Little Bedford {treet. 

In Drury-lane, which points toward the 
New church, ftood Drury-houle, the habi- 
tation of the great family of the Druries, 
and, I believe, built by fir William Drury, 
knight of the garter, a molt able commander 
inthe Irifh wars; who unfortunately fell in 
a duel with fir John Boroughs, in a foolith 
quarrel about precedency. I cannot learg 
inte whofe hands it pafled afterward. Du. 
ring the time of the fatal difcontents of the 
favourite Effex, it was the place where his 
imprudent advilers refolved on fuch counfels, 


as terminated in the defiru€tion of him and 


his adherents. 

Inthe next century we find the heroic 
William lord Craven, afterward earl Craven, 
poffefied of thishoufe; he rebuilt it in the 
form we now fee, a large brick pile now 
concealed by other buildings. itis at pre 
fenta public-houle. In fearching after Cra 
ven houie, I inftantly knew it by the fign, 
that of the gueen of Bohemia’s head, his 
admired miftreis, whole battles lhe ffrit fought 
animated by love and duty. When he 
could alpire at her hand, it is fuppofed they 
were privately married ; and that he built 
for her the fine feat at Hampfiecad Marhhal, 
in the county of Berks, which was defiroyed 
by fire. Ihave before given an accountol 
this alluftrious nobleman*. 1 may repeat 
ehe rendered to this his mative city 
in particular. lie was fo indefatigable m 
preventing the ravages of the frequent firesot 
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of friends, expofed te the wide world un- 
sretcéied, would have exciied fentiments of 


1111, when the gentle Mortimer finifhed compaffion in the breaft of any other indi- 


his davs here, The Elms ; but the original vidual as well as Helville’s. He was not in- 


as well as prefent name was ‘Tybourne, not 
fom tye and butn, as if it was called fo 
fom the manner of capital punifhments, but 
fom Bourne, the Saxon word for a brook, 
which gave name to a manor before the 
conqueft. Here was alfo a village and 
church denominated St. John the Evangelift, 
which fell to decay, and was fucceeded by 
that of Mary bourne, corrupted into Mary- 
la-bonne. About the year 1238, this brook 
furnifhed nine conduits for fupplying the city 
with water: but the introdudtion of the 
New River fuperfeded the ufe of them. 
Here the lord mayor had a banquetting-houfe 
towhich his lordfhip and brethren were 
wont to repair om horfeback, attended by 
their ladies in waggons: and, after viewinz 
the conduits, they returned tothe city, where 
they were magnificently entertained by the 
lord mayor. 

In 1625, queen Henrietta Maria was com- 
nlied bv her priefts to take a walk, by way 
of penance, to Tyburn. What her offence 
was we are not told; but Charles was fo 
difgufted at this infolence, that he foon after 
fent them, and all her majefty’s French fer- 
vants, out of the kingdom. 


Mifs Sally Brookes; or, the Seduced Female. 


(Continued from our Magazine for 
Juney page §32:-) 


a RUE generofity,”’ fays Doctor Gold- 

fmith, *¢ is a duty as indifpenfably 
neceflary as thofe impofed upon us by law. 
lt is a rule impoled upon us by fealon, 
which fhould be the fovereign law of a ra- 
tional being. But this generolity does not 
confift in obeying every impulfe of humanity, 
in following blind paffion for our guide, and 
impairing our circumftances by prefent bene- 
fations, fo as to render us incapable of fu- 
ture ones.”* Belville had ftudied human 
nature in her various operations, and he was 
not infenfible to the calls of humanity ; rea- 
fon dictated to him, that al! mankind fhould 
feel for the fufferings of their fellow crea- 
tures, fhould fympathize with real diftrefs, 
and generoufly afford them a temporary re- 
lief—it is no more than an aét of humanity, 
anact that fhould be impreffed in the breaft 
of every human being. While Belville pof- 
fefed fuch exalted fentiments, could he have 
beheld the diftreffed fituation of M(fs 
Brookes, without being fenfibly affected ! 
Had the been an entire ftranger to him, his 
heart would have melted at the voice of pi- 
ty: but to behold an object whom he had 
a tender regard for, driven from her place 
f refuge by am unfeeling wretch, deftitute 





. thankfully received by 


ftipaied by any lucrative views, but from 
motives of Lumahity, took her under his 
protection, and hired an apartinent for her 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. Me paid every attention to her that 
was neccflary, for which fhe fcarce knew 
how to thank him fufficient; and oft has 
the dear girl, fondiy leaning upon his 
fhoulders, with expreliions of gratitude re- 
peated, ** O Belville! how fthail I be able 
to return the obligations I am under to you! 
Had it not heen tor your friendly affiflance, 
where might I have been now! O Bel- 
ville! I tremble at the thought! Perhaps 
perifhing for want, without hopes of relief !”’ 
and then a flood of tears would run in tor- 
rents down her checks; the molt obdurate 
heart muft have melted into compaffion. 
The tear of fympathy ftole imperceptibly 
down the cheek of Belville, and oft jup- 
preft his utterance. For the {pace of three 
months, or more, fhe was entirely de- 
pendent of Belville for fupport. She was 
fenfible of it; fhe was not ungrateful. 
Though his affiftance was temporary, it wa3 
Miis Brookes, to 
which fhe would frequently attribute het 
prefervation, perhaps, from inevitable def- 
truction. One evening Belville wént as 
ulual to pay her a viiit, but was informed 
that fhe was not at howie. He called the 
fecond, and then the third time, but no 
Mifs Brookes. He waited till near. one 
o’clock the next morhing, but in vain did 
he wait for her. He made miany eriquiries 
concerning her, but the anfwers he received 
were fo diffatisfactory, and from fome par- 
ticular corroborating circumftances, he de» 
parted fully convinced, in his opitiion, fhe 
had played the part of the hypocrite, and 
had actually commenced proftituté on the 
town. The next evening he called at her 
lodgings, where he found her in a melan- 
choly pofture. 7 hough he went full of re- 
fentment, with a determination to reproach 
her with want of gratitude, and accufe her 
of difimulation; yet when he entéred her 
apartment, and faw dejeétion on her fea- 
tures, refentment immicdiately vanifned; 
however, he affected an affront at her abé 
fence the preceding evening, ant told her 
what his fentiments were on the occafion. 
It would have been impoffible for Uoyarth, 
had he been living, to have painted on the 
canvais the furprile of the enchantiay Sally, 
or even that greatelt judge of human na- 
ture, the world, perhips, ever produced, 
Shakefpeare, to have cxpreft in writing her 
fituation. Recovering from her aftunifhe 
ment, fhe fixed her eyes ftedfaftly on Belville, 
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and in faultering accents repeated, ‘* O 
Belville! { am forry you thould harbour fuch 
a bad opinion of me. Be aflured, on my 
honour, your fufpicions are tl! grounded ; 
they are, pofitively, without foundation, for 
I went yelterday evening to a dance in the 
vicinity of Red-lian-fquare, a place to which 
I may impute numerous misfortunes which 
may refult from it.”” Excited by curiolity, 
and fired with impatience, he requefted to 
know what misfortunes the was apprehen- 
five might accrue from that evening’s amule- 
ment. ‘* You mifunderftand me,”  fays 
fhe; “I do not mean that any ferious coa- 
fequences may occur from the amufements 
of yefterday evening, but it is a place J have 
too much frequented before. Would to hea- 
ven T had followed lefs the Neps of fome of 
my acquaintance, and avoided an amufe- 
ment which I really thought innocent, but 
which too frequently entails mifery on its 
profeffors; I might have remained flillin a 
fate of innocence, and not fell a victim to 
the perfidy of man.’ Belviile interrupted 
her,—‘** My dear girl,”’ faid he, ** I cannot 
but anticipate a difmal account, therefore 
let me know the fequel as foon as poffible.”’ 
¢ Alas! Belville,” faid the, **the very re- 
collection makes me fhudder. But to keep 
you no longer in fufpence, I will relate 
every particular. You muft know then, 
one evening, ah me! fatal evening, I went 
with fome young ladies to a place I alluded 
to, in order to pafs away afew leifure 
hours, in what I imagined an harmlels re- 
creation ; but woe isme, I too fatally expe- 
rienced the contrary ! It would be prefump- 
tive in me to aflert, or even to entertain the 
idea, I was poffeffed of fuperior perfonal 
charms to the ladies I accompanied, but it 
unfortunately happened I was {elected from 
my companions by one who deferved no 
better name than villain, Lothario was 
a man of polite accomplifhments ; his de- 
portment was roajeitic, yet becoming, 
There was an engaging [weetnels in his per- 
fon, which rendered him agreeable :. and fo 
{killed was he im the art of diffimulation, 
that it would require an uncommon fhare of 
fortitude for a womanto retain her virtue 
unfullied, if acquainted with him; by the per- 
fuafive tongue of flattery, he could almoft, 
1 believe, wheedle any girl out of her virtue; 
nis tongue was fit to foothe foft innocence to 
ruin. Alas! he was formed by nature for 
the ruin of our fex.—O Belville! female 
feduGtion is his predominant pafhon! But 
why dol increafe your impatience, by def- 
cribing his good or bad qualities? As 1 was 
obferving, Lothario, for obvious reasons, fe- 
le&tej me 28 partner, and with uncommon 
Pojjtenels led me down the dance, and I 
he the vanity to believe I] was envied by 


very lady prefent. At laft I ablolutely be- 
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gan to fancy myfelf in poffeffion of charm, 
far above the reft, which was noticed by m 

fair competitors. Lothario appeared to be 
equally envi d by bis fex; each one feemed 
by their looks as if they wihhed to be in his 
fituation. JT am fenfible, without vanity, | 
became the admiration of the men, and the 
envy of the women, The whole evening 
he difplayed particular marks of politenefs, 
which I conftrued into efteem; but littl 
did I know the man I. feemed to admire. 
J could not have harboured the moft diftan 
idea, that under the difguife of politenels he 
was labouring for my deftruction ; but alas! 
(with tears in her eyes) fuch was the termi: 
nation! In the courfe of the evening he 
repeatedly prefled me to drink fome wine, for 
he was certain, he faid, I muft be thirfty, 
Being rather warm with dancing, I did nor 
find it entirely difagreeable ; perhaps | 
drank rather too freely, and at the concluf- 
on of the dance inadvertently accompanied 
him to a tavern, as I thought to partake of 
part of a bottle of wine, prior to our depar- 
ture to our reipective homes, when, fatal to 
tell, it proved to be a private bagnio. We 
were fhewn into a genteel apartment by the 
miftrefs of the houfe, whom | fhall diftinguih 
by the appellation of Mrs. Couplet. We 
feated ourfelves'‘on an elegant fopha, and di- 
verted ourfelves with a little innocent chat, 
after he had ordered her to bring a bottle of 
Madeira: but little did I fulpe& his villain- 
ous intention, when he complained of a fud- 
den illnefy, and immediately rang the bell. 
Mrs. Couplet attended herielf, and after hav- 
ing learned his fituation, recommended a 
cordial fhe had inthe houfe, which, if in- 
fuled in fome wine, would immediately re- 
move the pain; ** and you may depend on 
it, fays the, **it will prove a reftorative bal: 
fam; and you, my dear,” the replied, ad- 
drefling herlelf to me, ‘by putting a few 
drops in a glafs of wine, will find it an excel- 
lent preventative. Ignorant of the place! was 
in, and particularly ofthe iufamous character 
of the wretch who fpoke tome, I was at 
length prevailed on to a compliance, which 
foon lulled me almoft into a flate of infenli- 
bility: it was an artful icheme contrived be- 
tween them both to complete my ruin. Lo- 
thario thought himfelf happy (if there i 
a happinefs in robbing innocent girls of 
their virtue). He was preparing to undrels 
me, when 1 roufed from my lethargy, and 
beheld two folding doors open; and on 4 
cloler infpe€tion, difeovered a bed. Its 
almoft impoffible for the human tongue t 
exprefs the agitation I wasin; I am ata lols 
to defcribe my fituation. In a violent rages 
I pulled the bell; when, to my forrows 
repeat it, the wretch before alluded to, walt 
ed my commands, J repeated to her, tht 
thew 
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down ftairs. She, with all the arts that 
woman is capable of, fympathized with me, 
and reprimanded him for his 11! treatment of 
g virtuous girl, for fuch fhe was plealed to 
term me. ** My houfe, Sir,”’ fays the, ** is 
not one of the delcription you may imagine ; 
4 mean, Sir, it is not a brothel, a houfe ot 
‘ii fame, where many a virtuous woman has 
heen ruined by fuch a fet of villains; nay, 
Sir, I again repeat it, by fuch a fet of vil- 
lains as you, who exult in the triumph over 
an unprotected female. Know, dir, I never 
had a ftain upon my character, and | hope 
J never fhali forfeit my reputation by en- 


couraging any illicit proceedings. Belidesy 


Si, how dare you to open thele doors? 
[hat is my bed, where I fleep mylelf; and 
what bufinefs had you with it ? iam atio- 
nifhed at fome people's aflurance. I am 
extremely happy, my dear madam, I am 
come to your affiflance: that villain would 
have ruined you, as he, no doubt, has many 
others. Come, Sir,”’ fhe faid, in a peremp- 
tory tone, *¢ IT infift on your paying your 
reckoning immediately, and go about your 
hufinels, or elle I am determined to fend for 
awatchman, and force you to a compliance. 
He immediately took the hint, paid his 
reckoning, and begged my pardon, which L 
foon granted; then feemingly took his leave. 
—TJhough I was very much agitated, I telt 
an unbounded pleafure at his departure. I 
was happy at my deliverance from his vil- 
lainous intentions, which I imputed to the 
interpoftion of Mrs. Couplet ; but alas! I 
tributed to her, what fhe was unworthy of, 
but I was then unacquainted with her real 
character. 

As foon as Lothario quitted the room, fhe 
immediately followed him down ftairs, and 
foon returned, and loaded me with carefles. 
The fympathetic manuer in which fhe. ad. 
drefied me, gave me an excellent opinion of 
her, and I pofitively conceived a friendthip 
for her. At. length I exprefled a defire to 
go home, and requefted to know what was 
oclock, ** My dear madam,” exclaimed 
the female devil, **it. is. betwixt two and 
three in the morning, and conlequently you 
may find it rather. dificult to be admitted 
at your lodging.’’ Ltold her I lived with 
my parents; and though late, I did not 
doubt but they would let mein. *¢ True,”’ 
replied fhe, ** your parents no doubt woud 
adinit you; but as | have abed which you 


| we extremely welcome to, I think it will be. 


| Coniftent with prudence to remain. here, 
and when you return. home in the morning 
| You may eafily invent an excule; and, if 
| Becelfary, I will wait on.your parents, and 
| tellify atl you lay. Il have no. intereit, my 
eat, in wifhing you to ftop, (at the fame 
me taking me. by the.hand, and giving 


Me. hearty tqu:eze}. but.it is. folely tor: 
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your good. Your happinefs, my dear girl,” 
lays fhe, once more {fqueezing me by the 
hand, ** iswhat I have atheart. Confider,’’ 
jays the, **if you have any regard for your 
virtue, which Lam fenfible you have, how 
hazardous it will be to venture out of this 
houle; it is pofitively dangerous, for you 
may depend on it he will conceal himlelf, 
expedling you will quit here to return home, 
and rufh upon you fuddenly ; and if he can- 
not then by intreaty, he wall by force exe- 
cute his defign ; therefore attentively con- 
fider the dangerous confequences of attempt- 
ing to go home, and let my words prevail 
on you to ftop, for it will bea pleafing fatil- 
faction to me to protect an injured woman, 
Vor God’s fake relinguith thofe thoughts; 
my own bed thail be at vour fervice, and. I 
will fleep with one of my fervants, rather 
than you fhould run any hazard, when it is 
in my power to prevent it.”? Here the 
fiopped 5 fhe fizhed and prefled my hand. 
} could not refrain from tears of inv, at 
meeting with fuch a difinterefted friend ; as 
i imagined there was fuch a proof of friend- 
fhip in all fhe faid, that it would have been 
impious in meto have doubted. her. veraci- 
ty: | could not at that time have wronged 
her fo much. I thanked her for the refpect 
fhe fhewed me, and willingly accepted her 
propolal. Shethen wifhed mea good night’s 
reit, and departed, leaving me alone. to 
prepare for my nodturnal repole. 1 foon 
undreit mylelf, and got into bed; there I 
lay ruminating, for fome time, on the pre- 
ceding traniaction, till balmy fleep. took 
pofleilion of my frame, and clofed.my eye- 
lids. Little did I think | fhould wake to 
be miferable ; wake to hate the woman for 
her treachery, whom, a few. hours before, 
I efteemed for her affected Friendfhip. Could 
1 have imagined I fhould have waked in all 
the horror of an inhabitant of the manfions 
of Moorfields! O Belville! it is a. difficulr 
matter to find arealfro.nd! When we find 
one who acts coniiltent with the principles 
he profeiles, we ought to revere him. we 
fhould look upon him as the pheenix of an 
age: a real friend, Belville, is alimoaft as 
rare. O my dear fiiend! think: what I 
muft fuffer when | awoke, and fount my - 
felf in the armas of my feducer! At firft I 
could hardly determine whether it was real 
or imaginary ; my confulion was fo great, 
it was. almoll impoilible to aicertain whether 
1 wasin adream or not: but when | was 
fenfible of my fituation, no tongue can exe 
prets the agitation of. my. minds J endea- 
voured to extricate mylelf from him, but he 
held me fo fait, I had.not ftrength fufficient. 
I repeatedly aiked him who he was that had 
treacheroufly violated the chaftity;of an in- 
nocent girl ; for. obvious reafons he remain- 
ed iilent. ‘Lo have-eatertamed the mioft dil 
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142 MWils Sally Brookes ; 


tant idea of the treachery of Mrs. Couplet 
would have been treating her with the hi: gh- 

eft ingratitude Juttice impelled me to ac- 
quit her of a crime, which I adtually thought 
fhe was innocent of ; but alas! I had too 
good an opinion of her. The weak and 
credulou: mind is too apt to place too ftrong 
aconfidencein any individual who profefles 
atriendfhhip tor them, without confidering it 
is frequently ditguited for the vileft purpofe. 
A real trend is as valuable as the mines 
of Peru and Mexico. Oh, friendhip, 
friendihip ! what an ineftimable jewel art 
thou! i here are times whenthe mind is 
perplext and overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes, and the body is labouring under any 
particular complaint, proceeding from 
an unhappinels of mind, what a pleafure. 
it isto have a friend whom we can divulge 
the fecrets of our breafts to ! It is a com- 
fort to a tortured mind ; it is a relief both 
to body and mind, when we fee our friend 
participate of our diltrets A fincere triend 
will condole with us in our misfortunes, 
the fympathetic heart will feel an texpreffi- 
ble fatisfaGion in contributing to the happt- 
nefs of your friend ; * they feel the fame 
defires, and the fame averfions ;” the one 
cannot he happy, while the other is rn dif- 
trefs. Dut perhaps, Belvilic, I am grow- 
ing too fentimental. My eter ftill re- 
mained filent ; for had he fpoke, | fhould 
have known his voice. What thought 
could I entertain but it was fome villain 
broke into the houfe, on purpofe to plunder 
it; and finding an unprote4led girl, deter- 
mined to take the advantage of fuch an op- 

portunity. My fears inereafed ; his filence 
corrohorated my opinion ; I di i not doubt it. 
I conjured him by all that is facred, not to 
injure an innocent girl. He ufed fome free- 
doms, which mizht naturally be expected ; 

IT oppofed him allin my power. His ftrength 
feemed to increafe, but accidentally J ex- 
tricated myfelf from ‘im, and leaped out of 
the bed to the oppofite fide of the room, and 
aimoft in a fit of phrenzy, threw myfelf on 
the fopha. He tm mediately followed me, 
anc endeavoured ta force me into bed. I 
ufed all the ftrength Twas millrefs of to op- 
pofe him. Incenfed with rage I loaded 
him with reproaches ; I called him villain, 
monifier, perfidious wretch, anc had ! had 
an inftrument of death at hand, I fhould 
not have ferupled to have plunged it into 
his treacherous heart. When he found 
force could not prevail, he broke filence, 
and ufed the moft perfuafive arguments to 
bring me tocompliance. What could equa! 
my sRtonifhment, when I found it to be Lo: 
thario! I reproved him im the moft fevere 
manner: I accufed him of treachery. He 
attempted to juflify himfelf ; but how could 
I admit of juftification ! He was criminal 


or, the Seduced Female. 


in the higheft degree ; but how much more 
fv mult that infamous wretch he, who under 
the cloak of friendfhip had laid the {nape 
for my deftrufion. Good God! it is 
difgrace to fociety thar fuch inhuman beings 
fhould be fuffered to exift in a refined ang 


polifhed country, where humanity is the 
diftinguifhed characteriftic of its natives. 
Lothario vowed, {wore by all that wa, 


good, if I would calmly fubmit, he would 
marry me as fpeedily as poffible. He r Deate 
edly declared he would act in every ref. 
pect cempatible with the rules of honour. 
He at laft quitted his hold; till then he 
had held me taft, and told me, though | 
was then in his power, (for had he bee, 
determined, my attempts to oppofe him 
would have been in vain) he would fcory 
to take any further advantage ; till at length, 
by the perfuafive tongue of flattery, ( Fatal 
to tell) I complied with his requeit, in an 
unguarded moment I yielded to his delfires, 
The next morning he left me, with full 
aflurances he would go immediately and or0- 
cure a licence, and without fail would fee 
me in the evening at an appointed place, 
did not doubt his word ; | frongly retied 
upon his honour, but I relied on one who 
was deftitute of that virtue. He had grati- 
fied his inclinations ; it was fuflicient ; he ne- 
ver meant to fee me more. At the appoint. 
ed hour I went tothe place of affignation. 
f waited, but in vain! Lothario never came, 
nor ever intended it ; and from that time, | 
folemn!y declared, [ have never beheld the 
villain fince. I walked home in a fitwatiog 
almoft bordering on infanity; but how | 
reached it, 1s fomewhat miraculous A 
thoufand melancholy thoughts tock poflefii- 
on of my foul, and tormented me by turns. 
I found mytfelf feduced from: the paths of 
virtue, deferted by my feducer, and left to 
lament my unhappy fituation. My cafe was 
truly pitiahle. I was under dreadful appre 
henfions of becoming pregnant. In fucha 
cate, where to find the feducer of my in 
nocence I knew not:*I fhould have been 
abandoned by mv parents, and expofed te 
all the miferies of poverty. My melancho- 
ly feemed hourly to increafe. I endeavour- 
ed to conceal my unhappinefs, by affuming 
the appearance of chearfuinefs; and to 
avoid giving my parents any intimation of 
what had happened, J have frequently, 
though reluctantly, «moulded my features 
into a faint and melancholy {mile ;’? for had 
they dilcovered the leaft fymptoms, without 
paying any regard to my fex or fittations 
they would have turned. me friendlefs into 
the flreets. Where then mutt I have foug?t 
refuge ? where then apply for relief? Hav: 
ing facrificed my. virtue, my peace, 

foltd happinefs, to the gratification of a 

lain, who ‘* proceeded to reward a a 
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nefs fo mifplaced, by bafe and cowardly 
defertion !’’ Inhumanly abandoned by my 
parents, * without means of relief, or place 
of refuge !°" In fuch a fituation, I fhould 
have funk into the abyls of guilt, and una- 
yoidably have plunged into a Slate of prolti- 


 qution for a fubfiftence. O Belville! how 
could I have prevented it ! Neceffity, which 
bas nolaw, would have compelled me to it. 
—QOne day, as I was fitting working at 
my needle and indulging a few melancholy 
refleCtions, { was fuddenly roufed by a knock 
atthe door ; Limmediatsly rofe and opened 
it, and received a letter from the poft-man, 
directed for Mils Sally Brookes. I was 
anxious to open it, but my mother being 
orefent, I was obliged to wait till a more 
convenient opportunity. I imaged it 
came from Lothario, and was an apology 
for his non-attendance at the placesof ai- 
fignation. J privately opened it, and faw 
his name. [ willingly excufed him; how 
apt we are to hope, and attribute to fome un- 
forefeen accident, what has frequently been 
the relult of premeditated defign. I took 
the earlieft opportunity of perufing the con- 
tenis. What could equal my turprize, on 
the perulal, to find he never intended tee- 
ingme more. I believe I have the letter in 
my pocket.”’ She took it from her pocket, 
and read it ; the contents were as follow: 
‘+ Mils Brookes, 

6 Cuipable as ] may appearto you, and 
cenlurable in the eyes of the world, I fattec 
myleif my condust will not appear intirely 
reprehentible, on a proper inveftigation. 
My celign on your virtue was not, | aflure 
you, premeditated ; it was not the relult of 
mature deliberation. The humau tpecies are 
all actuated by fome particular pafiion, 
whether women, gaming, drinking, inter- 
el, &c.; each has his ruling paffion, or, 
vigarly f{peaking, his hobbyhorfe: and 
whatever pafiion bears pre-eminence, it will 
counterbaiance all the reft, and will reign fo 
predominant in the breaft, that it is almoft 
morally impoffible to fubdue or repel the 
prevailing paffion. If then my paiiion was 
a delire for women, how could J poflibly 
conquer it? [ acquired frefh vigour by the 
cint of the juice of grape, and your feducti- 
om 1 was determined on.—-Mrs. Couplet 
was in conjunction with me ; I fecretly pro- 
cured hee intereft, by putting 2 fum of mo- 
ey into her hands. She, if you recollect, 
alle¢ted an affront at my attempt on your 
virtue; it was, Milfs Brookes, no imore 
than afleCtation. | leemingly departed, and 
alter fhe had, infamouily, Imay with pro- 
prety | heleve call it, periuaded you to 
£0 to bed, fhe let me intu the room, and 
when you was afleep I ftole impercepiibly to 
your bked—the reit 1 need not* recount, 
Aiter had left you in the morning, 1 went 
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home to my apartment, and carelefsly threw 
mylelf on my bed, to take a gentle doze, 
purpofely to remove the violent pains in my 
head, which arole from the preceding even- 
ing’s debauch. | foon fell into a iound fleep: 
when | awoke, I found my head confidera- 
bly better ; it was cleared of the nefarious 
fumes of the wine. I began to reflect; for 
the morning refleClions of the libertine are 
often attended by uncommon tlings on the 
con{cience : tor however he may delight in 
robbing young innocent girls of their virtue, 
he deipiles, in a lerious moment, the arts 
practiled (though by his means) by thole 
pelts Lo lociety, procurelles, to eninare 
their own fex, whom they ought to protect. 
When I confider, Mils Brookes, that intox- 
ication urged meon to gratify my inclinati- 
on, on the firft fight of you at the dance, 
(for I declare politively, I had drank too 
trecly before I came) I cannot but perluade 
myfelf | have a claim to your forgivenels, 
and you will candidly pardon me; at leaft 
{I hope fo, as we never mult fee each other 
more, for 1 am going iato the country in 
the courie of a few days, and it is doubtful 
whether [ may ever return. If you have 
prudence, what is paft may never be known, 
You know your own heart, you may act 
as you pleale. I hope, on your account, 
no terious conlequences may relult from our 
criminal connection. I fuppole you will 
condemn me. Adieu, Mils Brookese 
: LOTHARIO.” 
(To be continued. | 


Account of the Shangalla, a Nation border 
ing on Abyffinia, defertbed by Mr. Bruce, 
in his Travels to difiover the Source of 
the Nile, 


(Continued from our laft Mag. p. 71) 


O one can doubt, but that the conftant 
habit of feeing people of allages nak- 

ed at all times, in the ordinary tranfactions 
and necellities of life, muft greatly check 
unchafte propenfities. But there are ftill 
further reaions why, in the nature of things, 
an extraordinary vehemence of paffion 
fhould not tall to bea dillinguifhing charac- 
teriltic among the Shapgalla. Fahrenhcit’s 
thermorneter rifles there beyond 1too*%. A 
violent relaxation, from protufe perlpiration, 
mult greatiy debilitate the favage. in Ara- 
bia and ‘Turkey, where the whole bufinefs 
of man’s life is the devoting hiinlelf to do- 
meftic pleafure, men remain. conftantly tn a 
iedentary lite, eat heartily, avoiding every 
manner of exercife, or expence of animal 
ipirits by {weats. ‘heir countries too are 
colder than that of the Shanyalla, who, liv- 
ing ‘pariagly under a burning fun, and 
obliged to procure tood by laborious hunting, 
vf coniequsnce deprive themicives of that 
quantity 
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quantity of animal fpirits neceffary to lead 
them to any extreme of voluptuoufnefs. 
And that this is the cafe is feen in the con- 
fiitution of the Shengalla women, even 
though they are without fatigue. 

Dhe Shangalia have no bread: No grain 
or pulle will grow in the country. Some 
Arabs, fettled at Ras cl Feel, have attempt 
ed to make bread of the feed of Guinea 
grafs; but it is very taficlefs and bad, of 
the colour of cow dung, and quickly pro- 
ducing worms. 

They are ali archers from their infancy, 
Their bows are all made of wild fennel, 
thicker than the common proportion, and 
about feven feet long, and very elattic. 
The children ufe the iame bow in their in- 
fancy that they do when growing up; and 
are, by realon of its length, tor the firft 
years, obliged to hold it parallel, inttead of 
perpendicular to the horizon. ‘Their ar- 
rows arefull a yard and a half long, with 
large heads of very bad ivon rudely fhaped. 
7 hey are, mneed, the only favages l ever 
knew that take no pains in the make or or- 
mament of tihiis weapon. A branch of 
a palm, ftript from the tree and made 
Mraight, becomes an arrow; and none of 
them have wings to them. ‘They have this 
remarkable culiom, which is a religious one. 
that they fix upon their bowsa ring or thong, 
of the fkin of every beaft flain by it, While 
it is yet raw, trom the lizard and ferpent up 
tothe elephant. ‘This gradually ftiffensthe 


bow, ull being all covered over, it can be 


no longer bent even by its mailer. That 
bow is then hung upon a tree, and a new 
one made in its place, til the fame circum- 
flance again happens; and one of thele 
bows, that which its matter liked beft, is 
buried with him, in hopes of us rifing again 
materially with his body ; when he fhail be 
endowed with a greater degree of ftrength, 
without fear of death, or being fabjected 
to pain, with a capacity to enjoy in excels 
évery human pleaiuie. ‘Shere ts nothing, 
however, fpiritual in this refurrection, nor 
what concerns the foul, but it rs wholly cor- 
poreal and material; although fome writers 
have siumed chemtelves epon thei fanci- 
ec chicovery ot what they call the fa- 
Vires bebet of the soMortahty of the 
foul. 

Hefore I take leave of this fubjeét, I moft 
Sram explam, from what i have already 
Said, a difficuts patfage in claffical hiftory. 
Herodotus jays; that, in the country we 
have been juli now cefcriping, there was a 
Nation called Macrolni, which was certain: 
hy notthe real nanie of the Shanegaila, but 
one the Grecks bad given them, from alup 
poled circumitance of their being remarka- 
bie lony livers, as that name imports. ‘ihefe 
Were. the weltern Shangala, Uiusted be- 
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low Guba and Nuba, the gold country, 
on both fides of the Nile north of 
Fazuelo. 

If the fituation of thefe Macrobii in Pte. 
lemy, did not put it paft difpute that th 
were Shangalla, we fhould hefitate much at 
the characteriftic of the nation; that they 
were long livers; none of thefe nations are 
10; | fearcely remember an example fairly 
vouched of aman paltfixty. But there jg 
one circumftance that I think might have 
fairly led Herodotus into this miftake. 
fome of the Shangalia kill their fick, weak, 
and aged people; there are others that ho. 
nour old age, and prote&t it. The Macro. 
bil, I fuppole, were of this laft kind, whe 
certainly, theretore, had many old men, 
than the others. I fhall now jul 
mention one other obfervation — tending 
to illuitrate a paflage of ancient hifto. 
ry. 

Hanno, in his Periplus, remarks, that 
while jailmg along the coaft of Africa, 
clofe by the fhore, and probably near the 
low country called Kolla, inhabited by the 
kind of people we have been juft deferibing, 
he found an untverifal filence to prevail the 
whole day, without any appearance of man 
or beaft; on the contrary, at night, he faw 
a number of fires, and heard the found of 
muficand dancing; thts has been laughed 
at as a fairy tale by people who affe& to 
treat’ Hanno’s fragment as fpurious. For 
my own part, I wall not enter into the con. 
troveriy. 

A very great genius, (in fome matters, 
perhaps, the greateft that ever wrote, and 
in every thing that he writes highly re{pec- 
table) M. de Montelquieu, is perfectly fa- 
tisfied that this Periplus of Hanno is genv- 
ine; andit tsa great pleafure again to en- 
deavour to obviate any doubt concernig 
the authenticity of the work in this fecond 
pafiage, as I have before done in another. 

In countries, fuch as thofe that we have 
heen now deicribing, and fuch as Hanno 
was then failing by, when he made the re 
mark, there is notwilight. The ftars, m 
their full brightnefs, are in pofleffion of the 
whole heavens, when in aninflant the fun 
appears without a harbinger, and they ail 
difappear together. We thall fay, at fun 
rifing the thermometer is from 48° to 68°; 
at three o’clock in the afternoon it # 
from toc’ to 115°. An univerfal relaxati- 
on, a kind of irrefiftible languor and averi 
on to all action, takes poffefhion of both mat 
and bealt ; the appetite fails, and fleep and 
cuiet are the only things the mind 1s capa 
bic of defirmg, or the body of enduring: 
Catile, turds, and bealts, all flock to the 
fhade, and tothe neighbourhood of runmii} 
fireams, or deep flagnant pools, and thet 
avoiding the effeéts of the {corching jun, 
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in quiet and inaction. From the fame mo- 
tive, the wild beaft ftirs not from his cave}; 
and for this, too, he has an additional rea- 
fon,. becaufe the cattle he depends upon for 
his prey, do not ftroll abroad to feed ; they 
sre alleep and in fafety, for with them are 
their doge and their thepherds. 

But no fooner does the fun fet, than a 
cold night inftantly fucceeds a burning day ; 
the appetite immediately returns; the cat- 
tle fpread themfelves abroad to feed, and 
pals quickly out of the fhepherd’s fight into 
the reach of a multitude of beafts, fecking 
for their prey. Fires, the only remedy, 
are every where lighted by the fhepherds, 
to keep thefe at a refpedtful diftance, and 
dancing and finging at once exhilarate the 
mind, and contribute by alarming the bcafts 
of prey, to keep their flocks in jafety, and 
prevent the bad effects of fevere cold. This 
was the caufe of the obfervation Hanno 
made in failing along the coaft, and it was 
true when he made it; juft the fame may 
be obferved fill, and will be, fo long 
ws the climate and inhabitants are the 
fame. 

I] have been more particular in the hifto- 
ry of this extraordinary nation, becaufe I 
had, by mere accident, an opportunity of 
infoyming myfelf fully, and with certainty 
concerning it; and, as it is very improba- 
ble that fuch an opportunity will occur again 
to any European, [ hope it will not be 
ungratefully received. 


Account of the late Sir Eyre Coote. 


(Fer a Defcription of the Monument ere&led 
to bis Memory, in Wefiminfler Abbey, fee 
our lafi Mag. p. $9-] 

IR EYRE COOTE was born in 1926, 

and having at an eatly period devoted 
himfelf to arms, if we are not mifinformed, 
ferved in his Majefly’s troops during the 

Rebellion in 1745. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, the 
regiment under celone] Adlercron, to which 
Sir Eyre Coote belonged, embarked fiom 
Ireland to the Eaft Indies. In January 1757, 
Sir Eyre, then a captain, was ordered by 
admiral Watfon to take poffeffion of Calcut- 
tay furrendered by the Nabob, of which he 
was appointed Governor, but of which he 
was aimoit immediately difpoflefled by colo- 
tei Clive, who claimed to be the fuperior 
| Officer, He was afterwards employed in the 
isduction of Hughley and of Chaudenagore. 
At the battle of Plaffey, in June, he figna- 
 taed himfelf fo much as to be entitled toa 
| Cniderable fhare of the honour of that im- 
portant victory. 

. In July, being ther a major, he was de- 

tached with a party in purfuit of Monfieur 

law, who had colledted together the dif- 
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rfed French; which expedition, though 
it did not fucceed as to its principal object, 
the capture of Mr. Law, was yet attended 
with advantages, both to the Company and 
the Country at large. In the fame year, 
general Lally threatening the fiege of ‘I'ri- 
chinopoly, major Coote, then become a co- 
lonel, drew together what forces he could, 
and fnvefled Wandewath, which he took the 
3oth of November, in three days. Knows 
ing the advantage of this place, general 
Lally attempted to retake it, which broughe 
On an engagement the 22nd of July 1760, 
in which the French troops were entire! 
routed, and, with their general, fied in del 
pair to Pondicherry. 

The fiege of this place commenced on the 
26th of November, and was carried on with 
utremitted diligence until the middle of Jas 
nuary 1761, when the Englifh forces took 
poflefion of this important town; the gar- 
rifon, confifling of 1400 European foldiers, 
became prifoners of war; and a vaft quan- 
tity of military ftores, and great riches, were 
given up at dilcretion to the victors. This 
was the final blow tothe French power in 
India. On the colonel’s return to England 
the next year, he was prefented by the 
Court of Directors, with a diamond-hilted 
fword, which coft 7ool. as a teftimony of 
gratitude for the important fervices he had 
done. 

At the clofe of 1769, or very early in 
3770, he was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the Eaft India Company’s forces in 
India. He reached Madras in 1770, but left 
that place again in Otober, to proceed to 
Bufforah, from whence he profecuted his 
journey to Europe over land. The reafon 
of his quitting Fort St. George was fuppof- 
ed to have been owing to a difpute with the 
governor there. 

On the 31ft of Auguft 1771, he was in- 
vefted with the Order of the Bath; and in 
March 1773, he became calonel of the 29th 
regiment ot foot, which being ftationed ia 
Scotland, he refided at Fort George there as 
Governor. 

On the death of general Clavering, im 
the Eaft Indies, Sir Eyre Coote was appoint- 
ed a Member of the Supretne Council at 
Bengal, and commander of the Britith troops. 

In 1980, Hyder Ally having invaded the 
Carnatic, general Coote was fent with mo- 
ney and a reinforcement of troops from Bene 


gal to the Coaft of Coromandel, where he 


afllumed the command of the army. 

About July 1781, he with 10,o00 men, 
Europeans and natives, defeated Hvder's ar- 
my, conlifling of more than 156,009, ‘near 
Port Novo. This was the firft check of 
moment given to his career, and, during 
the fucceeding progreffof the war, Hyder 
wi repeatedly defeated ‘by Sir Eyre Coote. 
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In 1783, the public fervice again re- 
quiring his prefence in the Carnatic, he, 
though in a dying flate, again left Calcutta 
for Madras, in order to re-aflume the com- 
mand of-the army upon that coaft. He ar- 
rived at Madras the agth April 1783, and 
died two days after. His corpfe was fenr 
to England, and landed at the Jetty-head 
ad September 1784, and depofited im the 
chapel at Plymouth unm the ath, when it 
proceeded to Weft Park, the family-feat 
in Hamphhire, and was thence removed on 
the sath for interment in the parith-church 
of Kockwood ; a fermon being preached on 
the occafion by the Rev. Mr. Hulle. 


Charaficr of a Ship of Ware | 


[For a Defeription of a Sea Captain and a 
Common Satlor, fee our laf Mag. p- 45 
and 48.) 


T is a wooden world, fabricated by the 

frail hand of man, and yet is of a more 
firm contexture, than the great one, if we 
may believe old fages, who tell us, that this 
would drep to pieces, if but one atom only 
was wanting; whereas our wood. creation 
holds firm together, when battered worie 
than a brothel. 

It is Noah’s Ark improved to the heft 
advantage, with all the tame beafts garbled 
out, that hate the fmell of gun powder. 

it is a floating caflle, or airy fortrefs ra- 
ther, being governed by the motions of the 
wind, and flies fo far, that no bird in nature, 
but a woodcock, can ho'd way with it. 

It is the moft admirable f[wimmimng con 
trivance, that ever mortal thought bropght 
forth, forthe ruin of all that long for it, 

It is the great bridge of the ocean, con- 
veying over to all habitable places, death, 
dileale and drunkenneis ; and brings back, 
in return, al! the foreign vices that we are 
firangers to in our OWN country. 

It is the great wooden horle of nature, 
for the accommodation of all fuch as want 
to ride in poft-halle from one world to the 
other. 

it is the Sovereign of the aquatic globe, 
giving delpotic laws to all the meaner iry, 
that live upon that fhining empire. 

It is the bridewell of the nation, where 
all the incotrigible villains are fent, to wear 
out ropes, and make more work for the 
hempen w—— 8 in Dublin. 

lv is the. chriftian fanCtuary for infolvent 
dehiors, and unfortunate wenchers, who 
are no iels fecured here, than milcreants of 
old, at the horns of the altar. 

lnisthe Deyil’s academy, where the fe- 
ven hiberal fciences of {wearing, drinking, 
thieving, whoring, killing, cozening, and 
backbinag are taught, to fall perfection. 

it is the mighty guardian of our ifland, 
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defending us all around from forcign dap. 
gers, as watchfully as a maftiff does an q. 
chard. 

Jt is the grand patron of all mechanj, 
traders, by finking and deftroying one hij 
of their manufadiures, to bring the othe 
half to a good market. ! 

It is the grand benefa¢tor to thipping ang 
failors, by eafing them of part of their cargo, 
that they may be the better run from danger, 
and taking care of their men when the toil, 
fome voyage is over. 

It is the illuftrious emblem of vain man, 
who fancies himfelf immortal in his children, 
becaule they are called by his name; when, 
God knows, they have fearce one inch of 
timber of the fabric they are chriftened by. 
the new Sovereign being no more the old 
one, than a cabbage is a horfe, becauf 
[prupg from horfe-dung. 

In fine, it is Belzebub’s grand arfenal, 
where you meet fo much tumult, thunder, 
fire and {moak fometimes, that old Nic 
himfelf cannot know which way to tum 
himflelf. 

Here lie all the infernal engines that caf 
forth Lucifer’s thunder-bolts, ranged in 
rows, ‘like the furgeon’s gally-pots ; and 
hard itis to tell which of either doth mof 
execution : what the firft miffeth, the othe 
makes fure of, and both together fend mor 
poor fouls to the devil, than the very devil 
themfelves do. Hence we may infer too, 
that it 1s old Charon’s plague, fending him 
more at once, than he can turn his handsto, 
and puts him vpon the modern invention, 
of rafting the poor fouls aftern, like water 
cafks. 

Some compare her to a commonwealth, 
and carry the allegory from the vane, dows 
to the keclfon, and from his worhhip, the 
Captain, as low as the very fwabber. But 
that lage hit it beft, undoubtedly who com- 
pared a fhipto a woman. 

Not for that both are of the female gen 
der ; not for that fhe is very apt to be leaky; 
but chiefly becaufe her rigging, and fitting 
forth, is always worth double her carcale. 

She is commonly in.her dithabille, ti 
the time fhe appears in’ harbour, and there 
fhe looks more charming than a painted puc 
in the green boxes, 

To this grand rendezvous of woodet 
beauties, come oft-time# fat country efquires 
led by the fame curiofity that draws them 
to the Tower in term-time, to fee the 
wild beafts. . 

Nor do ladies difdain to pay vifits hithet 
when Swanlinbar or Mallow is out of fe 
fon, for variety i8 the happinels of Ite: 
and often have they found by experience, 
that the heaving and fetting in a man ® 
war, is much more efficacious than Spa ¥ 
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eafe and pleafantry of the lighteft poetry, } 
and of Gellert, the La Fontaine of Germany, 
that country has thrown into the circle of 
literature a greater variety of productions in 
Poetry and Belles Lettres, than any other 
nation of Europe. While other countries 
have been applying themfelves chiefly tomo- 
ral, phyfical, and geographical enquiries, 
Germany, remounting as it were to the 
fources of ancient infpiration, has given to 
the world works of that creative fort, which 
are feldom produced in thole later times, 
when fancy and imagination give place to 
the fober certainties of ference and philofo- 
phy. Among thole works of imagination, 
it 1s fufficient to mention [everal epic poems, 
one of which at leaft, the Meffiah of Klop- 
ftock, is of the moft acknowledged and uni- 
verial reputation. 


1790- Charaé&er of the 


To give one general definition of the in- 
habitants of this wooden wonder, is difficult, 
becaufe they belong to various regions, 
there being as many graduated manfions in 
her, as are betwixt us and the imperial hea- 
ven ; they cannot be all fefh, that is certain, 
becaufe many of them live under water ; 
and yet, though they both eat and fleep 
there, they have no more gills than an 
oyfter. . : 

They are a ftrange generation of mortals, 
that is certain, forthey feed and fleep in 
their fhell, like worms in a nut; and the 
more they cat, ftili the more they enlarge 
their quarters. 

They are ten times more populous than a 
Dutch commonwealth, and have a thoufand 
times leis of their own growth to live upon. 

In fine, they are the chaff of the world, 


being tolled here, and there by every blaft 
that bloweth. When they walk, they fwing 
their corpfes like a pendulum, and believe it 
the molt upright fteady motion. They are 
lure to walk firm, where all other creatures 
tumble; and feldom can keep their legs 
long, when they get upon terra firma. 


Account of the German Theatre. By Heary 
Mackenzie, Efqe Fo Rv Se Edinburgh. 


O country perhaps affords a more in- 
N terelling literary fpeculation than Ger- 
many. For refearches in fcience and philo- 
fophy, for laborious inveftigations into the 
principles of public polity and the Jaw, the 
had long been confpicuous; but till very 
lately the made fcarce any pretenfion to fame 
in the other departments ‘of literature, 
which ufually precede the more abftra&t and 
laborious purfuits. Even of hiftory, her writers 
were few, but of poetry and Belles Lettres, 
ikarceé a trace was to be found, and of the 
very little of either, which the authors of 
that country produced, the language in 
which they conveyed it was a foreign one. 
But of late Germany begins to exert herfelf 
in the more elegant walks of literature, 
with an uncommon degree of ardour; and 
im her literary afpeét the prefents herfelf to 
our obfervation in a different point of view, 
that of a country arrived at maturity, along 
with the neighbouring nations, in the arts 
and ictences, in the pleafures and refine- 
ments of manners and fociety, and yet only 
nits infancy with regard to writings of tafte 
and imagination. Thefe, however, from this 
very circumftance, fhe purfues with an en- 
thufiafm, which no other fituation could 
perhaps have produced; the enthufiafm 
which novelty infpires, and which the feve- 
rity incident to a more éultivated and critical 
Hate of litterature does not reflrain. 

Since the time of Haller, (who, by an 
‘xtraordinary combination of talents, united 
the deepeft abflraftion of fcience with the 


The language of Germany, however, 


has not yet attained, as thofe who know it 


informs us, that perfeftion and regularity 
neceflary to ftamp the higheft value on the 
productions compofed in it. Its currency, 
for the fame réafon, is far from extenfive, 
and therefore the original German works are 


fearce read at all beyond the circle of the 


empire. 

French and Englih tranflators, particular- 
ly the former, have made up to ftrangers 
the lofs which this would otherwife have oc- 
cafioned. 

As the drama of every country marks 
more ftrongly than any other of its producti- 
ons, the features, both of its genius and of 
its manners, 1 thought I fhould afford a not 
unacceptable piece of information, by 
giving an account of thofe  publicati- 
ons, accompanied, as it naturally muft 
be, with fome . remarks on  dratma- 
tle compofition in general, arifing from 
the particular olbfervations excited by the 
works in queftion. Neither that account, 
nor thofe remarks, will pretend to complete- 
nefsorreguliarity. Weitten anudft a variety 
of other occupations, with but little lecifure 
either of time or of rmnd, Ll only mean them 
as prefenting to the members of this fociety 
a fketch of fomething that merits the further 
enquiry of the induftrious, and which, as an 
amufemcent, will we'l repay the time which 
the unemployed may be mduced to beftow 
on it. Itappears by a preliminary difcourfe, 
prefixed to Mr. Friedel’stranflation, fome- 
what contradiated, hut without much effect, 
by the preface of Mr. Junker, that it is on- 
ly at a very late period that the theatre of 
Germany has arrived at any degree of per- 
fection. Inthe year 1727, Gottfched, Pro- 
feffor of Philofophy, in the Univerfity of 
Leipfic, undertook a reformation of the 
German ftage, til! that time funk in a ftate 
of barbarifm. But he gave only tranflations 
of French plays, with one or two milerable 
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originals of his own, long fince forgotten. 
It was not till between the years 1740 and 
1960, that any performance of merit ap- 
peared, or that adtors of eminence (with 
very few exceptions) feem to have exilted 
to perform them. About that period the 
eclebrated Eckhof, the Rofcius of Germa- 
ny, began hie theatrical career, in which 
he continued to delight hie countrymen till 
his death, which happened in 1778, a peor 
remarkable in the annals of the ftage, fince 
it deprived the world of three of ite 
reateft actors, Le Kain, Garrick, and 
ekhof. 

Befides the low flate of polite literature in 
Germany before that period, of which I 
have taken notice above, the {mall extent of 
each individual ftate muft neceflarily have 
obfiructed the proarefs of theatrical exhibi- 
tion. The ellablifhment of a good theatre 
is too expenfive for the limited revenues of 
the fmaller potentates, among whom great 

rt of Germany is divided. At Vienna, 
Berlin, and Drefden, there were theatres 
fupported at a very confiderable expence; 
but thefe, I believe, were deflined for the 
opera. ‘This would indeed naturally be the 
cafe, where the entertainment was meant for 
the Court. Dramas that ronfe paifions, that 
thake the foul, afford pleafure only to the 
body of the people ; the great and the fahhi- 
onable relifh much more thole fpecies of 
entertainment which gratify the tiner fenfea, 
or amule the lighter fancy of the indoient 
and the voluptuous. Mufic and dancing, or 
roufical dramas which wclude both, are al- 
weys their favourite amulcments. 

The progreis of the German flage muft 
have alfo been confiderably impeded by the 
circumfiance of the language being fo diffe- 
rent in different parts of the em- 
pire; as of courie to make French the 
common language of the better fort of peo- 

le. 

, In the year 1749, Lefling, whom the 
Germans regard asthe chief of their dra- 
matic authors, produced his firfl comedy 
at Leipfic, and trom this tame down- 
wards, a variety of authors of genius con- 
tributed to efiavlifh the theatrical tafle of 
Germany. ‘Lheir attempts, however, feem 
flill to have been obttructed by the particular 
fituation of the country. 

No capital, like Paris and London, unit- 
ed or rewarded their efforts. The hing of 
Pruffia, from whom one would have looked 
for Literary patronage, had always a prepoil- 
feffion for French, and a contempt for Ge 
man literature. We find him therefore bei- 
towing high honoure on Le Kain, who 
acted occalionally on a French theatre, efta- 
blithed at Beriim, but never interefling him- 
felf about the eftablibment of a German 
Mage. it is pretty remarkable that the 
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Mufes of the empire found protedtion and 
fupport chiefly from perfons engaged in com. 
merce, the firft theatres of any eminence 
heing built by merchants of Leipfic and 
Hamburgh, After the conclufion of the 
laft war, however, the theatre appears to 
have received confiderable enceuragemen: 
at Vienna, Berlin, Manheim, and Drefden. 

About this period, the tafle for fentimen. 
tal and pathetic writing began to be 
wonderfully prevalent in Germany. The 
works of Sterne, and feveral other Englih 
authors of the fame clals, were read with 
the greatett avidity. I remember to have 
heen told of a club or fociety inftitured at 
fome town in Germany, whofe name was 
taken from the fnuff-box, which forms 4 
firiking incident in the celebrated flory of 
the monk in the Sentimental Journey. The 
poems of Weiland, Geiner, Wiefle, &. 
are full of the moft refined fentiment and 
fenfibility ; and the celebrated Sorrows of 
Werter, of Goethe, carries thole qualities to 
that enthufiaftic height, which has fo much 
captivated the young and the romantic of 
every country it has reached. 

This prevalence of highly refined fenti- 


ment feems commonly the attendant 
of newly introduced literature, whea 
letters are the property of a few fe. 


cluded men, and have not yet allied 
themielves to the employments or feelings of 
fociety. The fame thing took place at the 
revival of letters in Europe after the long 
night in the middle ages. The Platonic 
love of the ancient romance, and of the 
poetical dialogue «f the Provincials, was 
the produce of the fame high- wrought and 
metaphyfical fentiment, which is the relult 
of fancy and feeling, untutored by a know- 
ledge of the world, or the intercourle of 
ordinary life. 

We are not therefore to wonder, ij, 
amidit what we might be apt to term refine 
ment in point of ientiment and expreffjon, 
we fhould find in thofe Gernan dramas, 4 
difregard for the regularities and the decorum 
of the lage, which ia confidered as marking 
a very rude flate of the dramatic art. Such 
dilregard, in effect, fome of thofe dramas 
exhibit in a remarkable degree. ‘The icene 
is fullied with murder, and disfigured wiih 
madnels, as often as that of the ancient 
Englith tragedy. And in one of the playsof 
this collection, in point of teaderncis and 
paflion a performance of very high merit, 
Agnes Bernau, the heroine of the piect, # 
executed on the flage in a manner as repug’ 
nant to the delicacy or dignity of theatrical 
fituation, a can be well imagined, to wi 
by being drowned; and one of the execut 
oners is exhibited pufhing her down in? 
a water, whes fe attempts to fave her 
LOhie : 
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This difregard of rule, and this licence of 
the fcen¢, are attended with many unfavour- 
able, and yet perhaps with fome fortunate 


effects. The rules of found and liberal cri- 
riciim certainly produce in the hands of great 
ability and genius, the moit exquiftte and 
delightful performances. Yet there is a 
certain reach of genius, which they may 
reflrain from exertions that might fometimes 
accomplifh very laudable productions. There 
are moments of peculiar warmth of imazgi- 
pation, and felicity of language, which, in 
the courfe of a work where fancy is tn- 
dulged beyond the bounds of rigid critical 
rule, a writer may experience above the le- 
vel of his ordinary powers. Without an 
attention to the critical regulations of the 
drama, Voltaire would nat have written 
fuch adimirable tragedies ; but, from. the 
reftraint which the neceffity of that attentu- 
on iinpofes upon the theatre of France, that 
theatre is loaded with thofe thoufand infipid 
plays which every year.at Paris are exhibited 
and forgotten. ‘he monotony of the mo- 
dern French drama may fairly enough be 
imputed to that nicety and faftidioulnels of 
a French audience, which will not fuffer any 
irregularity, though fanétioned by nature, 
or dignified by genius. I mean not by this 
to plead for any indulgence to a licence their 
tage has lately affumed in, point of moral 
bienfeance, which is equally unfavourable to 
excellence of compofition and to decency of 
manners. ‘The fame remark might be ex- 
tended to cur ftage, were it not now funk to 
fuch a State of degradation as hardly to be 
worthy of notice. : 

The colle€tion of the German Theatre, 
by Junker, contains, befides Sara Sampfon, 
wh.ch 1s common to both publications, three 
tragedies, ix comedies, a drama, and a. paf- 
toral. ‘That of Friedel confiiis of twelve,vo- 
lumety containing tweaty-feven dramatic 
pieces, of which thirteen are tragedies, nine 
are called comedies, and five dramas, a 
ipecies of performance, for which we have 
not in Englith a very definite term. It 
holds a fort of middle place between trage- 
dy and comedy, borrowing from the firft its 
paflions and fentiments, from the laft the 
rank of its perfons, and the fortunate nature 
ofitsconclution. I his fort of drama was for 
fome time extremely popular in France, and 
from thence was adopted into the theatres of 
ro Wee and Germany, but particularly into 
the latter, where it feems to have been pe- 
culiarly adapted to that turn for high- 
Wrought feniibility, which I have before 
Mentioned as having become a fort of nati- 
mal taite in that country. Indeed, moit of 
the comedies of thefe volumes might be claff- 
td under this denomination. 

There are three hiftorical plays, one of 
Which, of the bigh.at popularity in G.rinany, 
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is Goets de Berliching, founded on the hif- 
tory, or rather indeed detailing the hiflory 
of a chief of that name, inthe war of the 
peafants in the time of the Emperor 
Maximilian. ‘This play goes beyond the ute 
moit licence of our Shakeipeare, in ite 
change of fcene and multiplicity of incident. 
Yet this was written as late as the year £773. 

The principal authors of thele colle€tions. 
are Leiling, Goethe, and Brandes. The 
two firft are fufficiently known the laf, 
Brandes, is the director of a company of 
German comedians ; andit we may judge 
from his performances in this collection, one 
of the ableit of the German dramatifts, 
though he feems not to have attained in his 
own country fo much confideration as I 
fhould be dilpofed to allow him. 

In Junker’s collection is a comedy of. 
Gellert’s, which gives a very favourable idea 
ot lis talents for comic charaéter and dia- 
logue, calied ‘The Lottery ‘Licket. 

Weifle, a name of high dramatic reputa- 
tion in his own country, isthe author of two 
tragedies in thefe volumes, one ot which, 
Romeo and Juliet, is an extremely popular 
performance in Germany. It is an imitation 
of Shakefpear’s Romeo and Juliet, with the 
plot much comprefitd and connected; but ia 
the {well of its lanzuage, and the extrava- 
gance of its allufionus, it goes rather beyond 
the original. Juliet, however, is a better 
and more intereiling female character than 
is generally found in this collection. 

Molt of the pieces of which they confift 
are plays of fituation rather than of charac- 
ter. In the comedies, it # not the miler, the 
milanthrope,-the hypocrite, that is repre- 
fented, but a father offended by the milail:- 
ance of his child, a hufband hurt by the ri- 
diculeus extravagance: of his wife. The 
tragedies, in like manner, do not exhibit a 
perfonification of ambition, revenge, of 
jealouly, but a fon outraged by his father, a 
baron offended by his prince, a prince ty- 
rannized over by his love. I arn inclined to 
think the charaéteriftic drama the moit 
pleafing, and generally the moft- excel- 
lent. ‘Lhe charadéter of the leading perfon 
introduced, marks the events and the fitua- 
tions in which it is placed, in fuch a wayas 


firongly to imprefs the imagination and the ° 


memory of the reader, and colours as it 
were, that particular province of mind which 
the author means to delineate, with a preci- 
fion and a force which is not found in icenes 
where the fituation only acts on the general 
feelings of our nature. This kind of drama, 
however, is not fo commonly found in later 
periods of fociety, both becaufe thoie later 
periods do not fo frequently produce peculiar 
and firongly diftinguihhed chara¢ters, as be- 
caule fuch characters have beea al cady 
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feized by the earlieft dramatic writers, who 
only leave to their fucceflors the power of 
tracing them throuch their fubdivifions and 
modes of painting the nicer thades, by which 
the fame great features of the human mind 
are difcriminated in different .perfons. I 
think it may be remarked asa defect in the 
colie&tions before us, that the dramas do not 
always place thofe features in a flrong and 
fleady light. The charadicrs are not always 
periecily or uniformly fupported, and the 
perfons are fomctimes exhibited acting from 
motives not quite confiftent with the gene- 
ral plan of their charaler, nor appearing of 
fufficient force to produce their actions. 
This may perhaps be imputed to that ex- 
treme refinement of feeling, which-l have 
before remarked to be particularly predomi- 
nant in thefe pieces. Objects feen through 
the medium (a medium too rather fluciua- 
ting and uncertain) in which the perlons of 
the drama are placed, flrike them witha 
force which the reader does not always al- 
low, and become motives to a conduct of 
which he does not always perceive the necel- 
fity or the ule. Characters like thole of 
Shakefpeare, which act from the native feel- 
ings of the foul, are immediately acknow- 
ledged by the correfponding feelings of the 
audience. Lut in the metaphyfical refine- 
ment of fentiment, the fame thing does not 
take place. ‘There the feelings are created, 
not the charackcrs, and we have no leading 
radical idea to which we can refer them, to 
which we can difcover that intimated relati- 
on which it is the great excellence of the 
poet to preferve, and the great pleafure of 
the reader ot fpeclator to have. 


Mifceilansous T boughts. 


HEN fome one told George the If, 
\ how happy he was to be King of 
England and Elector of Hanover at the fame 
time, he faid, ** L am prouder of being able 
to fay, 4 have two luch lubjects as New- 
ron and Leibnitz in my dominions, than 
to fay, I reign over the kingdoms that con- 
tain them.’ 


Cardinal Richelieu uled to fay, that in 
general an imprudent and an unfortunate 
perfon were fynonymous terms; mott of 
the evils under which we labour arifing from 
want of due conliceration. 


© There are three forts of perfons in 
the workd,’” faid the old Greek poet Hefiod: 
‘ JPhofe who can think for themfelves; 
thofe who are contented with letting wifer 
perions than themfelves think forthem; and 
thele who are neither wile enough to think 
for themiclves, nor prudent cnough to let 
others think for them. 

What a pity it is, that the letter from 
Charles the if to his Queen ( which Lord 
Oxford faid he had often had in his hand), 


Mifcellaneous Thoughts. 








Aug, 


in anfwer to one from her to him, re. 
proaching him with having made too many 
conceffions to thofl+ villains {as fhe called 
them, the leaders of the Parlidment party) 
cannot be found. The King had faid, ig 
anfwer to her, ** that the fhould leave him 
to manage, who was better informed of ajj 
circumftances than fhe could be; but thar 
fhe might make herielf entirely ealy as to 
whatever conceflions he fhould make them, 
for that he fhould know in due time 
how to deal with the rogues, who, inflead 
of a filken garter, fhould have a hempen 
cord.”’ The King had promilfed to make 
Cromwell Lord Licutenant of Ireland, and 
to give himthe Garter... This Letter was 
intercepted, and determined the fate of the 
unhappy monarch. 


Dr. Jortin obferves, that from the com- 
plexion of thofe anecdotes which a man 
colleéts from others, or which he forms by 
his own pen, may without much difficul. 
ty be conceived * what manner of man 
he was.” 


Varillas fays of Leo the Xth, “thas 
when there were twenty competitors 
for the Archbifhoprick of Benevento, he 
fent.them all away weil plealed from his 
prelence.’’ 

Dr. Jortin fays nearly the fame of his late 
patron, as hecalishim, Archbifhop Herring; 
adding, ** that he had picty without fuper- 
flition, and moderation without meanneis ; 
an open and a liberal way of thinking, 
and a conftant attachment to the.caufe ef 
fuber and rational liberty, both. civil and 
religious. ” 


When fome one afked Dr. Jortin, how 
his Life of Erafmus had fold? he faid, 
‘© Not fo well as if it had beem-the Life of 
the Flying Highwayman ” In one of his 
Effays on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, talking of 
Councils, he fays, ** ‘Vhey now began to be 
held as often as Quarter Seffions.”’ 


Dr, Jortin was a man of great literature, 
great virtue, and of the moft confummate 
candour ; and though he at a Jate period of 
his lite rofe to the honours of his profeffion, 
was, in the early part of it, fadly harafled 
by dilappo ntments. Speaking of a_ piece 
of preferment he was about to have, he 
fays, ** A perfon who is not worth the nam- 
ing was preferred to me, by. the folicitation 
of —— ist matters not who. Another project 
of advancement for the Doétor fails,’’ adds 
he, ** by the oppofition of —— it matter net 
who. ‘This, It matters not who, is oftena 
very troubleiome gentieman to perions of 


merit, and a very fedulous befctter of great. 


perfons.”’ ; 
Dr. Jortin feems to allude to him, 

of his maxims, whenhe fays: 
‘cs Great 
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«¢ Great abilities and a fawning temper 
fldom meet together; and they who de- 
ferve favours are not made to beg favours.” 
«s Flatterers are as near and fordid as they 
gre milchievous and odious.”’ 

« When a man is raifed from nothing, 
nothing will content him.” 

«« Scholars have a poor time of it in eve- 
ry country, in ours in particular, where all 
they can get by their abilities, induftry, and 
reputation, 1s juft to keep their heads above 
water. ‘** Neon idem, nobis licet,”’ fays 
Cicero, ** quod is gui nobili genere natu 
funt, quibus dormientibus, omnia defe- 
runtur.’” 

«© The eighteenth century has been, in 
aur country, an age of public charities; but 
one charity is flill wanting, and that is 
an hofpital for {cholars.”’ 


Dr. Johnfon, in his Life of Pope, draws 
this character of Bifhop Warburton, which 
both his friends and his enemies will now 
sllow to be atrue one. ‘* He was a man of 
vigorous faculties, of a mind fervid and ve 
hement, fupplied by inceffant and unlimit- 
ed enquiry, with wondertul extent and varic- 
tyof knowledge, which yet had not op- 
prefled his imagination, nor clouded his per- 
ipicuity. ‘To every work he brought a me- 
mory tull-fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations; and at once 
exerted the powers of the fcholar, the rea- 
foner, andthe wit. But his knowledge was 
too multifarious to be always exact, and his 
puriuits were too eager to be always cautiour. 
His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, 
which he difdained to conceal or mollify ; 
and his: impatience of oppofition difpoted 
him to treat his adverfaries with fuch con- 
temptuous fuperiority, as made his readers 
commonly his enemies, and excited. againft 
the advocate the wifhes of fome who for- 
warded thecaule. He fleems to have adopt- 
ed the Roman Emperor’s determination, 
“ Oderint dum metuant.’’ He ufed no al- 
lurements of gentle language; but withed 
to compel rather than to pertuade. His flyle 
copious without felection, and forcible 
without neatnefs. He took the words that 
prefented themfelves. His diction is coarfe 
and impure, and his fentences are un- 
meafured ”’ 


Qualifications meceffary to form a Great Mi- 
nifier of State, 


Wet ought to be the qualifications 
of aminilter in one of the great 
courts of Europe? He fhould be a man, 
whofe temper nothing can intimidate, and 
Jetnot too ready to adopt any of thofe vaft 
projects, with the conception of which the 
iMagination is delighted, but’ which ought 
Rot ty De executed but after the maturelt de- 


Qualifications neceffary io form a Minifter of State. 
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liberation. Hefhould he animated with the 
defire of glorioufly filling his career, and yet 
not too hafty in fixing upon its characte 
riftical features. Hefhould be tenderly at- 
tached to his country, and yet not a flave to 
the filly prejudice, which reprefents it as the 
exclufive afylum of capacity and talents. 
What an affiduous cultivation ought to have 
improved this rich and genial foil! ‘Vhe 
knowledge of men that is to be derived from 
hiftory, combined with what pafles immedie 
ately under our eyes. That obfervation of 
things which depends upon pertonal infpec- 
tion, and that comparifon of intereils to 
which genius only is adequate. An intimate 
acquaintance with that department of hifto- 
ry, which exhibits treaties, concluded, alter 
ed, rejected ; which includes projects, aban- 
doned, relumed, well and ill executed, ene 
forced with vigour, or prolcribed with vioe 
lence. How many talents are neceflary to 
enable a man to appear with advantage, and 
to ain the confidence of the perions io 
whom he addrefles himfelf! A clear and 
perfpicuous ftyle, accurate and dilting< ideas, 
great command of languaye, great itrenyth 
of character, feducing manners, the maftcry 
of the pallions, rapiditv of execution, cool- 
nefs in the midit of tumult, a foiid judg- 
ment, a never failing penetration, the art of 
concealing all thefe advantages, and the abi- 
lity of difcovering enough of them to overs 
awe and jubdue the underftandings of man- 
kind. Ali thefe giftsare nothing without 
the talent of employingthem. ‘lov mainiain 
the dignity of your mafler, without engag- 
ing in unneceflary wars; (to guard again 
the weaknels of temporifimg, that dowiics 
our calamities, While it delays the ap*licae 
tion of a remedy; to guard with ft! more 
jealoufy againft that precipitation which 
the vulgar, tond of a buly tcene miltake 
for the rapidity of genius ; 10 wach over the 
movement of foreign courts, #!hout have 
ing recourle to the bate init umentality of 
{pies ; to penetrate in a perod of tranquil- 
lity into the aricnal of anéMemy 5 {to pres 
pare at a diftance the meis of defences; to 
regard the beft conftrudéed treaty as only a 
fulpenfon of arms: 41 the very tempelt and 
whirlwind of affairs to call to your affif- . 
tance that Grinix!s, which furmounts a 
thoufand obftacler; that telicity of refource, 
which defeats the molt pertinacious Oppolitt- 
on; ambition, a courage, that holds calas 
mity in conrimpt ; a fkiil, that huproves 
victory, that forclees lurpriies, that re- 


pairs mis ortunes, that ..ounters fuce 
cefs witk fucceis, that bears up againgt 
temporary milcarriage 5. a Skill, {till 


more uncommon, to fecure the cilcem of 
Europe, to become the dread of your ri- 
vals and the depenslence of your triends ; 
an art, almoft more than human, to make 
tic 
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the luftre of your own talents refle&t back 
on your mafter, and to periuade your neigh- 
bours, that the advantages you poffeis reiult 
from the combination of talents that exilts 
in your country. To this affemblage of 
qualifications, chat is almoft vifionary, it is 
neceflary to add, decent and refpediable 
manners; a difintereliednels, fo pure, that 
it is acknowledged by your very enemies ; 
an indifference tor the eclat of the moment 
in compariion of the fuflrage of pofterity ; 
a love of labour, of order, and of virtue; 
that fimplicity, which ts the charadteriftic 
trajtof a great man; in fine, that philofo- 
phical contempt for unjuft centure, which 
can never exiit till you have firft attained a 
pofieffion very eafy in appearance, incompa- 
rably difficul: in reality, the efteem of your- 
felt. 


Memoirs of the late Duke of Richelieu, 
Marfbal of France, &¢. wiib an Original 
Letter from the King of -Prufia 


HE Marthal de Richelicu was born the 
13th of March 1696. Notwithftand- 

ing the great age ta which he lived, he was, 
when an infant, of a weak and delicate con- 
Ritution. He was yet a child when he firft 
appeared at Court: Madame de Maintenon 
uiually gave him the names of Rowpée and 
Bijou, and Louis XIV. thewed him many 
kindnefles. In 1711 he’was married to Ma- 
demoifelle de Noailles: but this did not 
prevent his playing many mad pranks: one 
of thefe, the object of which was the 
Duchefs of Burgundy, was of fuch a na- 
are, that his father requeited the King to 
ted him to the Baftile, to which place he 

teil condudéted him. 

Ate favour of Madame de Maintenon, 
howtve, foon procured him his liberty, and 
he was bnt tothe army to Marhhal de Vil- 
Jars, who pointed him one of his Aides- 
Gecamp. this capacity he ferved at the 
fiege of Friburg, where he was wounded. 
On the rsthot March 1718 he was appoint- 
ed Colonel of & regiment which bore his 
name; and in tie fame year he revifited 
the Balule, being iupedted by the Regent of 
having taken a part'y the confpiracy of the 
Prince de Cellamar. 

Jn December 1720 fhe Duke de Riche- 
heu was elected a Memnier of the French 
Academy, tn the place of the Marquis Dan- 
geau. in r7a2 he was mate Governor of 
Cognac; and 1724 appointed Ambaffador 
to the Court of Vienna. Too amiable not 
to pleale the German ladies, aad difpleale 
thew hufbands, to the revenge of the latter 
we tnay aicribe a carcumftancewhic}, led: him 
to guit the Empire. ‘The Duke gave an 
entertainment one night ina garden. This 
was tepretented to the credulous and pious 
Emperor Charies Vi. as a very dangerous 


Memairs of the late Duke de Richelien. 


and wicked affembly, the intent of which 
was to offer a facrifice to the moon, and ep. 
ter into a compact with the devil. In thef 
orgies, no doubt the company {facrificed t 
Bacchus, and perhaps to Venus; but the 
moon and the devil were probably litte 
thoughtof. The Emperor, however, made 
acomplaint, and the Duke thought proper 
to refign his embafly. 

On the firft of January 1728, the Duke 
was created a Chevalier of the King’s Or. 
ders. In 1733 he made a sampaign with 
his regiment, and affifted at the flege and 
taking of Fort Kehl. Having been a wi. 
dower ever fince the year 1736, Voltaire 
propofed to him an wnion with the Princefs 
Elizabeth Sophia of Guife-Lorraine, and 
negociated the marriage, which took place 
at the beginning of the year 1734- Imme. 
diately after the nuptials were celebrated, 


the Duke rejoined the army, which was 


about to attack Philipfburg. On the aoth 
of Sept..in the fame year, he was appointed 
a Brigadier. In 1735 he ferved onthe Rhina; 
and, after the peace was concluded, wa 
made camp Marfhal on the xft of March 
1738. A tew days after, be was given the 
Licutevant-Generalfhip of the government 
of Languedoc, with the command of that 
province, 

War having again broke out in 1741, he 
ferved in his proper rank, and in 3744 was 
appointed Firft Gentleman of the King’s 
chamber. On the 2d of Mav, he was made 
a Lieutenant General, and attended the 
King in Flanders, and on the Rhine as his 
Aid-de-camp. In 1745 he attended the 
King in the Netherlands, and was prelfent 
at the battle of Fontenoy. In December 
1746 the Duke was fent to Drefden, with 
the title of Ambaflador Extraordinary, to 
negociate the marriage of the Dauphin with 
the daughter of Auguftus III. The follow- 
ing year he fucceeded the Duke de Boufilers 
at Genoa, which he held till the 30thof 
April 1748, when the preliminaries of peace 
were figned. Onthe rtth of Otober he 
was promoted to the rank of Martha of 
France. 

In June ry50 the Duke refigned the fo- 
vernment ot Coignac, and im 1755 the 
Licutenant-Generalfhip and command of 
Languedoc. In return, the government and 
command of Guienne and Gafcony wert 
heftowed on him. In 1766 he was charged 
with the conqueft of Mimorca ; and in 1757 
he was appointed to fucceed in Germany tht 
Marthal d’Eftrées, who had joft gained the 
battle of Haficimbeck. In January 175° 
he was replaced by the Count de Clermont 
a Prince ot the blood. 

Here terminated the military career of th 
Marfhal. His time he divided between Par 


hit government of Guienne, and the mart 
i 


Aug. 
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1790: 
His fecond wife having died in the year 
1740, he married in 1780 the widow of M. 
de Rothe. She was of an ancient and noble 
family of Lorraine, of the name of Lavaux 
deSommecourt. After a long and active 
life, he quitted the fcene onthe 8th of Au- 
guilt i 78 I. 

~ The Marthal de Richelieu, long celebrat- 
ed for the agreeable qualities of his. mind and 
perfon, his gallantry, and his talents as a 
Courtier, was ftiled by Voltaire the French 
Alcibiades. His accomplifhments and bril- 
fiant adlions rank him amongft the celebrated 
men of the age. He could not be deemed a 
great General; but his cotemporaries always 
confidered him as well calculated to fucceed 
in enterprizes that required courage, activi- 
ty, and refolution. He was one of thoie ar- 
dent minds, that overleap the greatelt obfta- 
cles without ftopping at or even confidering 


them. 





The following Original Letter from the 
King of Pruffia to the Marfhal, when he 
commanded in Germany, withthe Mar- 
fhal’s anfwer, may not be unacceptable to 
our headers: 


From the King of Pruffia to Marfhal de 
Ric: elieu. 


“6 Rotoe, Sept. 6, 1957+ 

‘“ [ AM fenfible, M. le Duc, that you 
were not placed in the poft which you 
occupy for the purpofe of negociation: yet 
[ am perfuaded, that the nephew of 
the great Cardinal de Richelieu is no lefs 
capable of concluding treaties, than of 
gaining battles. ‘whe efteem with which you 
inipire even thofe who are not particularly 
acquainted with you, induces me to addrets 
myfelf to you. The object, Sir, is but a 
trifle; the conclufion of a peace, if you 
be inclined to it. I know not what your in- 
fiructions are! but, taking it for granted 
that the King your mafter, affured of the 
tapidity of your progrefs, has given you 
powers to endeavour at reftoring peace to 
Germany, I difpatch to you M. d’Elcheter, 
in whom you may place the utmoft confi- 
cence. Though the events of this year are 
byno means calculated to make me hope 
that your Court retains any difpofitions fa- 
vourable to our intereftss yet I cannot per- 
tiade myfelf, that every trace of a con- 
Hexton which has continued fixteen years 
can be entirely obliterated : in this, perhaps, 
ljudge of others by myfelf. Be that as it 
may, | would rather confide my interefts to 
the King your mafter, than to any other. 
lf, Sir, you have no inflructions relative to 
the propofals I make, [beg you to apply for 
luch, and inform me of their tenor. He 
Who has merited ftatues at Genoa, who has 
eguered the ifland of Minorca in fpite 
Hib. Mag. Aug. 1790. 
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of immenfe obftacles, and who is on the 
point of fubduing Lower Saxony, cannot 
co a more glorious action than give peace to 
Europe: this would unqueflionably be the 
moft brilliant of your laurels. Endeavour 
this, Sir, with that activity which enables 
you tomake fuch rapid progrefles, and he 
periuaded that no one will feel more grati- 
tude to you, than, M. le Duc, 
Your faithful friend, 
‘* FREDERIC.”’ 


MARSHAL DE RICHELIEU’s Aniwer, 


‘ Sire, 

© SUPERIOR as your Majefty is in eve- 
ry way, fill I fhall perhaps lofe much Jefe 
by negociating, than by fighting againft 
fuch a hero as your Majefty. If 1 could 
contribute toa general peace, [am perfuad- 
ed I fhould ferve the King my mafter in a 
manner which he would prefer to victories ¢ 
but I affure your Majefty, that | have nei- 
ther inftructions, nor any idea of the means 
of obtaining them. I fhall difpatch'a cou- 
rier to give an’account of the overtures which 
your Majeity is difpofed to make me, and I 
fhall have the honour of making known the 
an{wer I receive, in the way on which [ 
have agreed with M. Elcheter. I feel, as f 
ought, the full value of the flattering things 
faid to me by a Prince who is the admiration 
of Europe, and, if I durft fay it, ftill more 
particularly mine. I am defirous at leaft of 
meriting your goodnels, by ferving your 
Majefty in the great work which you defire, 
and to which you think I[ can contribute. 
Above all, I with to give your Majelty 
proofs of the profound refpect with which 

‘oT am, &c.’’ 
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STABLISHED habits are with diffi- 
culty removed. When the human 
mind once ufurps the poflefiion of a certain 
train of ideas, it generally retains its bias, 
and they continue to flow on, in the channel 
of prejudice, with |ittle interruption from 
the feeble efforts of liberality and candour. 
Mankind in general deprecate the toil of 
reafoning ; the portion of thofe who think 
for themfelves is comparatively very {mall. 
The multitude are content to adopt without 
difcuffion, and confequently to approve with- 
out judgment, and cenfure without reafon. 
There is a certain degree of ridicule at- 
tached to the profeffion of a Player, that 
the mind feems incapable ef refifting ; and 
which, all the powers even of Garrick, Mrs. 
Jordan, or Mrs. Siddons, cannot altogether 
remove. In darker agesthey have been con- 
fidered as the foes et religions and condemn- 
ed by the anathemas of the church; the 
liberality of the prefent has removed every 
obftacle of this fort, and even honoured fome 
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134 
of its profeffors with gmarks of diftinction, 
the more honourable as they are more rare. 

The mother of Mrs. Siddons was the 
daughter of a Mr. Ward, the manager of 
an itinerant company of players in Wales, 
and the adjacent Englith cout.ties, who by 
fuccefa and occonomy made a {mall fortune. 
The prefent earl of Coventry, then a youth, 
is faidto have been fo much ftruck with her 
charms, that he fent her letters, with an 
ofier of marriage, which fhe gave to her 
father, and the father to the late earl, by 
which means it was prevented. 

So great it feems was Mr. Ward’s con- 
tempt for his profeffion, that he laid his 
daughter under the ftrongeft injunction of 
never marrying a man on the ftage; bur 
weak are parental counlcls in oppofition to 
the power of the fecundating little god.— 
The firft fight of Mr. Roger Kemble, who 
travelled with the company in the character 
of hair-dreffer, fo wrought upon the fufcep- 
tible heart of Mifs Ward, that before it 
was known they loved, they were fecretly 
married. Papa was outrageous, and it only 
remained for Mr. and Mrs. Kemble to enter 
a ftroilling company in Chefhire and Lan- 
cafhire. Here the prefent Mrs. Siddons was 
born. Parcnts fometimes relent.—The pride 
of the mimic monarch gave way to the feel- 
ings of nature. Aftera few years peregrin- 
ation, they were invited back by Mr. Ward, 
who refigned the theatric fceptre to Mr. 
Kemble, and died foon after. : 

When Mifs Sarah Kemble, (now Mrs. 
Siddons) firft attempted the ftage, her ju- 
venile efiorts, particularly asa finger, were 
regarded with fome hopes of fuccels; but 
fhe very early abandoned that line, and at- 
tended in particular to tragedy. 

' The viciffitudes of all human affairs are 
well reprefented in theatric life.—Here we 
fee monarchs fuddenly dethroned, and fuc- 
ceeded by the moft menial offices. Mife 
Kemble being refufed the indulgence of her 
wee tor Mr. Siddons, actually refigned 

er fituation, and hired herfelf as lady's 
maid to Mrs. Greathead, of Guy’s Cliffe, 
in Warwickhhire, at rol. per annam. 

Atthe end of a twelvemonth, however, 
thofe two powerful paffions—love and am- 
bition—would be reftrained no longer. Mr. 
Siddons eloped with’ her to Chamberlain, 
and joined Crump’s company, where he 
married her 

This was a new eftablifhed company, and 
rather unfuccelsful ; and fuch was the po- 
verty of their wardrobe, that Mrs. Siddons 
was obliged, during the performance of the 
Trith Widow, to borrow a coat of a gen- 
tleman in the boxes, to equip herfelf for 
the Widow Brady, which the obtained on 
condition that the gave him her petticoat to 
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put over his fhoulders, and admitted him to 
ftand behind the fcenes. 
Mrs. Siddons’s talents were even at this 


‘period, allowed to furpafs mediocrity, and 


her application was inceflant. From hence 
fhe was engaged, with her hufband, by the 
late Mr. Younger, to perform at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &c. where, after remaining a 
few years, increafing both in her profits and 
reputation, fhe was invited to Drury-lane, 
where fhe performed the parts of Mrs, 
Strickland, and the Queen in Richard II], 
but being confidered only as a fecond-rate 
Aétrefs on a London theatre, her: flay was 
very fhort. Some have imputed this to 
Garrick’s jealoufy of all merit but his own; 
but the fuppofition does too much violence 
{to common fenfe, to be admitted for a mo- 
ment. 

From London Mrs. Siddons went to Bath, 
without much hope, it is prefumed, of ever 
reaching any very pre-eminent {tation ; but 
extreme parfimony enabled her to fupport 
her family on a very {mall falary.Here. how- 
ever, fhe evidently improved, and is {aid to 
have been greatly aflzited by the inftruction 
of Mr. Pratt, who has written fo much 
under the fignature of Courtney Melmoth, 
About the year 1780, fhe had attained that 
degree of excellence, that many amateur: 
travelled to Bath purpofely to fee her. 

Inz781, Mrs. Siddons had the honour of 
numbering among her patrons, the Duchels 
of Devonfhire, and Mr. Whaley the poet, 
whofe admiration of her abilities obtained 
her an engagement at Drury-lane theatre, 
at rol. per week; upon which fhe leit 
Bath, after fpeaking a very pretty addrels, 
written by herfelf, and in which fhe pro: 
duced her three children, as the three rea- 
fonsfor her quitting fuch generous patrons, 

Her fecond appearance at Drury-lane was 
on the roth of Otober, 1782, in the cha- 
racter of Ifabella. This is her greatef 
character, and fhe certainly aftonifhed the 
houle, by a dilplay of powers not witnefled 
fince the days of Garrick. 

Her fame was inftantly founded through 
the metropolis with fuperlative eulogium. 
‘The theatre overflowed every night fhe ap- 
peared, and Melpomene, who had _ been 
pufhed behind the curtain, by the fatire of 
Sheridan’s Critic, refumed her former conle- 


quence and. flation. It became fathionablg 


tor all the ladies to weep, and fometimes t@ 
faint. The fums drawn into the treafury 
exceeded the receipts of any former feafon, 
and the manager, by way of réturn, gv 
her an extra benefit, and doubled her falary: 

Anxious that her relations might partict- 
pate in her good fortune, Mrs. Siddons 
brought her fifter, Mifs F. Kemble, © 


London, and announced her forAlicia, to he 
ows 
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own Jane Shore. It is impoffible to def- 
cribe the eagernefs with which crowds flock- 
ed to- fee this performance. Judging of 
Mifs Kemble by the talents of her filter, the 
public expected another pha:nomenon, and 
the avenues to the theatre were gorged 
with people by threeo’clock. ‘The {creams 
of women, and the general confufion 
which enfued when the doors opened, occali- 
| oned a very unpleafant fcene. Many were 
lamed, many had their pockets picked, and 
thoufands were excluded the houfe. But 
they had no reafon to regret this difappoint- 
ment, asthe new Alicia was even below me- 
diocrity. Mifs Kemble remained but a few 
feafons on the ftage, when fhe married Mr. 
Twils, a gentleman of fortune, and fome 
literary ability, with whom fhe retired. 

The managers of Drury-lane, willing to 
compliment and reward a woman whole 
powers proved profitable as the philolopher’s 
flone, gave Mrs. Siddons a henefit before 
Chrifimas. Venice Preferved was felected 
for the play ; and a more {plendid or croud- 
ed audience, perhaps, never graced a thea- 
tre. Great part of the pit was laid into 
boxes ;. the prefents given tor tickets by the 
nobility and gentry were immenfe; and 
counfellors Pigot and. Fielding began a fub- 
{cription among the gentlemén of the bar, 
which amounted to an hundred guineas, and 
prefented it to Mrs. Siddons, as a {mall ac- 
knowledgment for the pleafure and inftruc- 
tion her talents had given them : to the for- 
mer of whom Mrs. Siddons lent the follow- 
ing letter: 


‘¢ Sir, 

* T cannot fupprefs my defire of wifhing 
you to take upon you the charge of making 
my moft grateful acknowledgments to thole 
gentlemen who have done me the honor of 
diftinguifhing my poor abilities in fo ele- 
ganta manner. Believe me, Sir, my heart 
i too full, and my pen too feeble, to fay 
what would become me on this molt fhining 
creumftance of my whole life. ‘he Gentle- 
menof the Bar have given me a coniequence 
Inever felt before, and | have juft reafon to 
fear the effects of the approbation of fo emi- 
nent a body. Butinallthings { will do nty 
belt to merit that moft honorable diftinction 
which my generous patrons have thought 
oY to fhew me, and to prove mylelf at 

ft not infenfible of the value of their 
countenance and protection. I have the 
honor to be, with great refpect and grati- 
tude, Sir, 

* Your moft obliged 
‘6 And obedient Servant, 


«S$. SIDDONS.” 


This was an honour unparalleled in 
trical annals ; and indeed the benefit was 
Pha, the moft lucrative ever known. 
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Ip the fummer fhe performed in Iréland ; 
and her firft appearance at Drury-lane in 
September 1783, was commanded by their 
Majefties. Befides an uncommon fhare of 
royal countenance, fhe proved equally at- 
tractive this leajon as the preceding. When 
the vacation again came round, the again 
went to lreland, and from thence to Edin- 
burgh, where fhe received one thouland 
pounds for performing ten nights. Her 
tame having circulated throughout the king- 
dom, induced many to travel from the moft 
diftant parts of it to fee her! and fuch was 
the eflect of her reprefentations, that innu- 
merable prefents of different kinds were 
lent to her from unknown hands; but the 
moft magnificent was a filver urn, which 
was conveyed to her after the arrived in 
London, with the words ** A Reward to 
Merit,’’ engraven on it. 

During all this funthine of good fortune, 
however, a’ ftorm was brewing in the me- 
tropolis, The envy of a competitor may be 
forgiven :—but what can be faid in defence 
of thofe who repine at the fuccels of the 
meritorious, without the excufe of rivalthip? 
-~~It is a crime of the blackeit and moft un- 
pardonable nature. 

A perfon employed .in a newfpaper, 
whole writings have been juftly defcribed. to 
be ‘‘ every line a libel, and every word a 
lie,’’ becaufe, perhaps, Mrs. Siddons woufltl 
not comply with his extortions, or footh his 
viperous tongue by the hofpitalities of her 
table, fet every engine in motion againit 
her ;—He loaded her with opprobrium for 
not alleviating the diftrefles of her fifter, 
Mrs. Curtis, a vicious woman, who would 
not conform to modeity, though offered a 
genteel annuity on that condition. This 
lady read le&tures in Dodtor Graham’s 
Temple of Health, at which decency would 
have blufhed : and notwithftanding the dil- 
graced her relations in many reipects, fhe 
expecied their countenance and fupport.—— 
With a view of forcing them to accede to 
her demands, fromthe dread of public in- 
dignation, the f{wallowed poifon im Weft- 
minfter Abbey, which probably had the 
defired effect, as without proving mortal,. 
it furnified a fubjeét of detraction againft 
her filter. 

The paragraphical aflaflin, ih addition to 
the preceding circumftance, reprefented Mrs. 
Siddons as extremely avaricious and uncha- 
ritable:--that fhe had «taken a large fum 
from Mr. Digges, a once eminent, but then 
difireiied, comedian, for performing on his 
benefit night in Dublin :—that the had been 
guilty of a fimilar crime to Mr. Brereton ;— 
and that her whole conduct was replet, 
with meannefs and inhumanity. ‘To irritate 
his newipaper brethren, too, he reported 
that fhe never read their publications, ang 

U2 equally 
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equally defpifed their panegyric or their 
ceniure; until by invidious falfehoods, in- 
dufttioufly circulated, honeft John Bull was 
very clamorous againft his favourite actrefs ; 
and many ¢andid people credited thele af- 
— while they remained uncontrovert- 
ed. 

The houfe was crowded on the night of 
her fir appearance in October 1784 ; but 
when the curtain drew up, and difcovered 
her as Mrs. Beverly in the Gamefter, Me 
was faluted with violent hiffing, and a cry 
of off! off! intermixed with applaufe. 
She attempted to fpeak, but could not be 
heard ; and Mr. Kemble, indignant at the 
infults offered her, and confcious of her in- 
nocence, led ‘her off the ftage. © 

This excited the vociferation of her 
friends for her return ; and after the tumult 
had continued for about an hour, her ene- 
mies began to relax; and filence being ob- 
tained, the came forward ;—declared her in- 
nocence of what fie was accufed with :— 
that the allegations would foon be refuted ; 
-—and that her retpe@t for the public made 
her confident they would protect her from 
infult. The play was then fuflered, with 
very little oppofition, to go on. 

During the whole of this riot Mrs. Sid- 
dons aGed with great compofure and forti- 
tude. - Her hufband, in a {pirited manner, 
proved the charges of Digges and Brereton 
to be falle: and jome elegant, nervous letters, 
inférted in a newfpaper, figned Laertes, 
fuppoled to be written by Mr. Kemble, 
operated powerfully in her favour. But fhill 
the author of the difturbance was fpreading 
his venom, and creating flories of her parti- 
mony; while to his confidents he would 
- Whilper with great joy, * You fee what a 
noile I've made'}” 

The condu& of Mrs. Curtis fufficiently 
jultified Mrs. Siddons’s refentment ; and 
Mr. Brereton, by not coming forward in 
vindication of a woman to whom he was 
ebhged, was generally blamed. The publie 
foon faw the infamy of the whole tranfacti- 
on, and received her with double kindnefs. 

The authors of this malignant confpiracy, 
however, had nearly accomplifhed their de- 
fign. The ohje& of their enmity, difpufted 
at 2 public life fo liable to bé imbittered by 
the millake of the multitude, or the combi- 
nations of the mifchievous, was on the eve 
of retiring into Wales, on a few -thoufand 
pounds which fhe ‘had faved during the 
two preceding fealons; —nor was.it until the 
¢xultations of her enemies at fuch an event, 
were fully reprefented to her, that thé agreed 
to brave the florm. 

Thus were the admirers of the drama on 
the brink of lofing its brighteft ornament by 
the machinations of a villain, and their own 
tredulity. Juftice, however, triumphed over 
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malignity ;—the temporary cloud of popular 
delufion fuddenly evaporated, and our he 
reine fhone again with increafed  luftre, 
Theatrical amateurs, fenfible of the injury 
fhe had fuftained, were eager to. thew 
their contrition, by the moft frequent tokens 
of approbation; and fhe had more caufe of 
rejoicing than regret at the futile attempts on 
her fame. 

Their Majefties about this time paid her 
many compliments. She was frequently in. 
vited to Buckingham: houfe, and to Wind. 
for, where the fometimes recited plays, ac. 
companied by Mr. Kemble; and for feveral 
years the had to boaft of a greater fhare of 
royal patronage than any of her predeceflors, 

A great man was fo much charmed with 
her, that a carte blanche was offered and 
rejefted. This Mrs. Siddons told to fome 
friends, which coming to the knowledge of 
a great lady, any further intimacy was de- 
clined; nor has the decree been yet revoked. 

At the conclufion of laft feafon, Mrs. 
Siddons finding the power of attraction on 
the wane, refolved on retiring from the 
London ftage, until by abfence her abilities 
might regain their wonted allurements. She 
did not, however, retire from a theatrical 
hfe, but performed in Weymotth, Ply- 
mouth, Liverpool, &c. &c.. where her pro- 
fits were confiderable, but where her fupe- 
rior talents have left an impreflion that will 
for a long time caufe the exertions of the tt- 
nerant players to be received with coldnels; 
and confequently abridge their fmall emolu- 
ments. : 

In the beginning of the winter the vilited 
her friend, Mr. Whalley, at Bath, where 
it was her defign to perform for a few nights, 
but the regulations of that theatre would not 
permit it. From thence fhe went to hier 
worthy patrons, Lord and Lady Harcourt, 
at dl ya and refided there a few weeks; 
but on being feized with a. very ferious in- 
difpofition, fhe returned to her houle in 
London. 

By her emoluments arifing from the thea: 
tre, andthe numerous and valuable prefents 
of the nobility and gentry, which fhe has re- 
ceived in all the principal towns ‘» the 
three kingdoms, fhe has realized a hand- 
fome fortune, She keeps a. carriage, and 
an elegant houfe in Gower-ftreet, Bed- 
ford-fquare; and it is faid that fhe has mort 
gagesto a very large amount on Drury-lane 
Sheatre : 

She is refpected, and admitted on familiar 
terms by many noble families, From her 
infancy fhe has. been remarkably prudent; 
nor hae her moft inveterate enemy ever ful: 
pected hercontinence. She is bleffed with 
domeftic happinefs; and her eldeft ion 
Matter H. Siddons, has lately thewu a preity 


turn for poetry. | | 
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The theatrical talents of Mrs. Siddons 
have fo often been the fubjeé&t of eulogium, 
andthe public is fo well acquainted with 
them, that it were fuperfluousto enlarge on 
her merits here. Nature has beftowed upon 
her a perfon, a countenance, a voice, and an 
yoderitanding competent to depiét, in the 
moft vivid colours, the moft beautiful ideas 
of any tragic poct. The flexibility of her 
features, the expreffion of her eyes, and 
the graceful dignity of her deportment, 
cannot poflibly be excelled; nor has any 
erfermer ever fhewn more judgment in de- 
livering the fente of the author, or in dref- 
fing characters with propriety. If the {mal- 
left fault can be dilcovered, it is fometimes 
too much violence in her action. 

The tendernefs of Belvidera, the pride 
of Califta, or the grief of Ifabella, are 
moft happily pourtrayed by Mrs. Siddons. 
Her manner of pronouncing ** Remember 
twelve,’ in the firft mentioned part, is moft 
beautifully exprefied, and never is heard 
without the warmeft burft of applaule. 
Whatever were the powers of her prede- 
cellors, it is fcarcely poflible that they could 
he fuperior, if equal, to her own; and at 
the prefent time fhe is indifputably the firlt 
tragic actrels in Britain—— perhaps in the 
world. | 

Her efforts in comedy have not been 
fuccelsful. ‘The gravity of her countenance, 
and the dignified found of her voice, are 
hot adapted to the playfulneis of Thalia ; 
and we muft regret that fhe who fo amaz- 
ingly eclipfes all her cotemporaries in one 
line, fhould defcend to be eclipfed in ano- 
ther. 
| Her prefent indifpofition, we hope, will 
| foon be removed ;— and that fhe will again 
gratify an admiring public with -her inimi- 
table performances; for without her aid 
tragedy muft inevitably fall into neglect, if 
not ridicule. 
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HIS zentleman, it is faid, when but 

an infant, difcovered fuch a ftrong, 
propentity to harmony of found, as to in- 
| duce his friends, when he had attained the 
| Proper age, to place him im the Chapel 
| Royal, St. James’s ; in doing which they 
were actuated by two motives—the one, a 
 dehre to let the impulles of genius have their 
| lull play ;—the other, the flattering profpects 
which enlivened their hopes for his future 
| advancement, in the patronage of fuch ex- 


 aled charalers as the late Princeffes Amelia ‘ 


and Caroline. 

| & young mind, ardent in the purfuit of 
employment it had chofen, was never 
mere firongly engaged than, that of Mr. 
Areold, who fufiered no relaxation to break 
© Upon his fludies, or retard his improve¢- 
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ment. His tutors were Mr. Gates and Dr. 
Nares, each of them gentlemen of confider- 
able abilities, and wko had every reaion to 
be partial and attentive to a pupil of fo much 
promife. The time foon arrived, when the 
leffons of his preceptor were exhaulted, and 
Mr. Arnold came forward an ornament to 
the fcience he was now mafter of. Real me- 
rit foon finds a patron, an oblervation which 
retrofpective candour will find to be true, in 
fpite of the murmurs of dilappointed igno- 
rance and weak pretenfion. Mr. Beard, who 
hasfor many years been an ornament to our 
ftage, and who is now no lefs an ornament 
to fociety, with whom we hope he will long 
remain with health to enliven independence, 
was at that time manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. This gentleman faw Mr. Arnold’s 
merit, and brought it forth to public view, 
by appointing him compofer to the houfe. 
In this fituation he foon became a favourite 
with the town, and every fucceeding feafon 
added to his reputation. At length Mr. 
heard quitted the mimic fcene,to enjoy the 
comforts of retirement, after devoting ma- 
ny years ta the fervice of the public, in 
which his induftry hadever kept apace with 
his merit, which yet lives in the memory of 
thofe who admire the excellence of former 
days, when the linger was more indebted to 
the pure leflons of intelligent Nature, than 
to the flimfy documents of nervelefs Art. 

Mr. George Colman, fen, then became 
manager; whofe claffical and difcriminating 
mind could at once diflinguith the man of 
real value. Such was Mr. Arnold, and as 
fuch was he retained in an employment, 
which Mr. Colman well knew could not be 
better filled, 

When Foote, of witty memory, ahd che- 
quered fortune, yielded to that fate which 
awaits alike the mimic and the monarch, the 
Haymarket ‘Theatre was purchaled by Mr. 
Colman, who had intereft fufficientto obtain 
a continuation of the fame privileges its 
late poileflor enjoyed. ‘the office of com- 
poler was propofed by Mr. Colman 
to Mr. Arnold, which he accepted of, and 
{till retains. 

The mufic of the ProprGaLt Son: 
proved the means of his advancement to 
the degree of Dodtor in Mufic. -At the 
time when Lord North was to be inftalled 
Chancellor of Oxtord Univerfity, the flew- 
ards appointed to conduét the mufic on the 
occafion, applied to Mr. Arnold, for 
permifhon to perform that oratorio, 
On obtaining his ready confent, his 
honorary degree was offered to him in the 
Theatre ; but Mr. Arnold, much to his cre- 
dit, preferred taking it in ah academical 
mode in the fchooi-room, where he perform- 
ed an exercile, agreeable to the ftatutes of 
ihe Univerfity, which was Hughe’s Poem on 
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the Power of Mufic. It has been obferved 


by, fome, that mufic is a luxury: but we 
wotld wit thofe who are in the habit of 
making fuch a remark, to confider how 
far it can be juftified upon thole principles 
which ought to govern every man who ts 
pofiefied of common fenie and common 
fecling. Can that poffibly be termed a lux- 
ury, which has fo largely contributed to- 
wards ** feeding the hungry, and clothing 
the naked?’ In public contributions for 
public charities, to hear the voice of the 
finger, and the found of the organ, how 
many have been induced to attend, and offer 
their gifts at the temple, who would other- 
wife never have vilited its facred bounda- 
ries? And may we not prefume, that fome 
among the many, who have been thus 
drawn by the power of mufic, have not, at 
the fametime, been brought, by the periua- 
fions of the preacher, to a knowledge of 
themfelves. and of their duty to the Supreme 
Being, whofe temples, facred Writ has 
recorded, has rung with the found of many 
inftrumenrs, aflifted by vocal harmony, 
chanting in full chorus the befl, the firit of 
praile ? 

Jt were injuftice to Dr. Arnold not to men- 
tion here, that no perfon ever gave more time 
and attention to public charities, tor which 
he never accepted any gratuity —a generolity 
which has marked his profeffional conduct 
from the time that he was a boy at the bar 
of the choir, to that when he became a con- 
ductor of the moft magnificent bands. 

Qn the death of Dr. Nares, he was 
{worn in organift and compofer to his 
Majefly’s Chapels Royal, on the tit of 
March, 1783; the duties of which office are, 
for thofe who hold it, to attend the King, 
fhould he remove his court to Windlor, or 
Hampton, or Kenfington, at all which pla- 
ces there are Chapele Royal, together with 
the Choir, Dean, Sub-Dean, &c. &c. 

Some vears of Dr. Arnold’s lite were 
pafied as proprietor of Marybone Gardens, 
once the icene of diflipation, gaiety, and 
fathion—where youth and beauty {ported the 
fhort-lived hour, allowed by imexorable 
‘Lime to the votaries of pleafure. Of thele 
once celebrated Gardens not a vellige now 
remains —— Memory caljs back the well-re- 
membered train of brilhant vilitors, which 
nightly decorated its emblazoned walks 
alas! how many, like the howers they re- 
velled ing arenow pafied away! Well may 
youth be compared to the flower that fad- 
eth, and the breeze which watts its {tweets ! 
oo jet thole who are puit entering upon the 
world-- whole botoms glow with hope -—— 
and who are ‘but too apt to turn away from 
the lelieons ot aye and CAPERIENCE, learn — 
that picalure is capricious, and not to be 
trufied —aud that their belt way is to tread 
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her boundaries with caution,—drink of hep rick, 
cup with prudence, but commence no friend. ed to 
fhip with the Goddels herfelf; for howeve; ated 
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faicinating her {miles, thole who live but ip jection 
them, are left to mourn their fatal. attach. cels w 
ment, fo foon as Admiration, a conftant yj. fore ¢ 
fiter at her temples, begins to withdraw the manne 
look which glances the fire of illtcit love, the G: 
and the voice which is ever tuned to the No 
artful itrains of deceitful adulation! | fibly 
Marybone Gardens were purchafed by Dr, Torré’ 
Arnold of Mr. Pinto, who married the ce. drew t 
lebrated Miis Brent, the Billington of he; Foote’: 
day ; at which time, many attractive and At | 
new burlettas were introduced, and, at a his pat! 
very conliderable-expence, the following Torre’ 
fingers were engaged:—Mils Harper, now the Ma 
Mes. Bannifter, and at this time a deferved ed dam 
favourite with the town: (a firft appearance terribly 


’ 


in public )—Miis Catley: —Mrs. Thompfon; Dr. / 


— Miis ‘Thomas :— Mils Brown ( afterwards chibald 
Mrs. Cargill, who was unfortunately drown- far as w 
ed on her return trom the Indies) : —~ Mifs about fe 
Wewitzer, filter to the comedian of that prefent | 
name, now acting manager of the Royalty work of 
‘Theatre: —Mrs. Barthelemon ;—Mr. Char. this or a 
les Bannifter ;—Mr. Reinhold, &c. &c. ticular at 
Some of the latter feafons of Marybone plete Set 
Gardens were marked by the matchlefs fire- he is alfo 
works of Signor I orré, which were univer fical wor! 
lally acknowledged to be the moft coftly, as fic, whic 
well asthe moft itupendous, ever difplayed luperb fty 
in this kingdom. It may 
As every little circumftance in the lives of gli Con 
public men is deemed interefting, we lay more to 
before our readers an occurrence not gene fon: as th 
rally known, relative to the late Garrick, entertainm 


Village he 


the Rofcius ; Foote, the Aniophanes ; and 
duced fon; 


Torré, the Blazing Comet of the age. It 


is well known, notwithftanding the feeming gih had h 
harmony which prevails in the convivial par- tay Chapl 
ties of profeilional men, yet a lurking jea may be, c 
loufy too often deftroys the pure effence of more than | 
good fellowfhip: Garrick, to gratify his Dr. Arn 
enmity and his avarice, (and report great CLUB, a 


or four yea 


ly errsif he had not too much of both thol 
fors of the 


qualities in his compolition), purchafed 2 





fhare in Ranelagh, with an intention to ruin the greateft 
Foote ; and thole theatrical monarchs never ¢ have | 
met, but they levelled the fhafts of witt & feffor of act 
each other; but the mimic was at all time Bi 4 Companio 
the happielt in hitting his mark, and annoy- HF &ging man 
ing his antagonift. Foote ufed to remark # Yam heart. 


with much pleafantry, | Mrous fentir 


Garrick’s the fineft ator of the age, Two ¢ 
He's always acting ; on, and off the flag Among the co; 
| hed the o 


of the tote 


More effeftually to forward his purpalt . 
Nobility, ; 


Garrick invited ‘Vorré to exhibit at Kame 





lagh on Foote’s nights at the Hay-markets The policy, 
but not being indulsed in fome. propo "S probably 
alterations neceflary to be made in the G® ple fubjed?s 
dens, Torré refufed an engagement. 6 that ty 
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rick, however, unwilling to give up, app!i- 
ed to Mr. Arnold, who though not actu- 
ated by fimilar motives, had fill no ob- 
ion as a public man, to court Suc- 
cefs wherever fhe might be found ; he there- 
fore engaged=Torré to exhibit in his own 
manner, and to chufe out his own fpot in 
the Gardens. 

No wit a manager may poffefs can pof- 
Gbly make amends for empty benches. 
forré’s light proved very attractive, and it 
drew the people and the pence to poor 
Foote’s difcomfiture. 

At length, however, this firebrand, in 
his path, was removed by the conclufion of 
Torré’s contract, to the-great comfort of 
the Marybone Old Maids and delicate nerv- 
| eddamfels, whom his nightly thunders had 
terribly annoyed. : 
| Dr. Afneld married the daughter of Ar- 
chibald Napier, Doctor in Phyfic, and, as 
far as we can recollect, he has been married 


about feventeen or eighteen years. He is at 
prefent engaged in publifhing the greateft 


work of the kind which ever appeared in 
this or any other kingdom, under the par- 
ticular aufpices ot his Majefty, viz. A com- 
plete Set of the Compofiticns of Handel : 
he is alfo on the eve of prefenting the mu- 
fecal world with a collection of Church mu- 
fic, which he means to bring forward in a 
fuperb ftyle. 

It may be faid with truth, that the Eng- 
glith Comic Opera in this kingdom, owes 
more to Dr. Arnold than to any other per- 
fon; asthe Maid of the Mill was the fecond 
entertainment of that nature (Love in a 
Village being the firft) in which was intro- 
duced fongs of a higher caft than the Eng- 
gith had been ufedto. The Beggar’s Ope- 
ra, Chaplet, &c. however excellent they 
may be, cannot be confidered as any thing 
more than ballad operas. 

Dr. Arnoid is prefident of the GLEE 
CLUB, a Society eftablifhed about three 
orfour years, at which many of the profef- 
fors of the firft eminence attend, and where 
the greateft harmony and conviviality exift. 
We have only to add, that he is a pro- 

| feffor of acknowledged and great abilities — 
| @companion of the moft polifhed and en- 
gaging manners—a friend of a fleady and 
| warm heart —and aman of enlarged and ge- 
| Mrous ientiments. 
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Two curious EleGion Speeches. 


: Among the circumftances that have diflingu- 
| hed the treat Kevolution in France, that ' 
of the total Aboliticn of all Titles of the 
Nobility, if one of the moft remarkable. 
be policy, or rm policy of this Dee Pee, wilh 
MS probable Confequences, may aftird am- 
ple fubjes of freculation. We may recol- 
that turbulent period in our own coun- 
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try, when the Houfe of Lords was aboli/b- 
ed. But the tao following Specches bear 
fo much relation to this fubjet?, and are 
fo curious in themfelves, that they cannot 
but gratify our Readers. The firfl ts enti» 
tled, ** A Debortatory Speech by a well- 
affeded Tanner, to the county of Berks, 
met at Abingdon, Aprilia, 1649, for the 
eleélion of Pembroke to the Kutght of the 
Shire.”” The fecond is entitled, ** A godly 
Speech, by Philip Herbert, late Earl of 
Pembroke, Ge. as it was beard with much 
Content without an Oath.” The laf is 
perfeily in charadier with the fourth 
Barl of Pembroke, whom Mr. Walpole 
fiyles “that memorable fmpleton ;"" whe 
Was, in faci, a very great Humorif ; and 
aha fo far conformed to the times, as to 
appear, though one of the firfi Peers of 
the Reaim, a Candidate to reprefent the 
county of Berks. 


THE TANNER’S SPEECH. 


ONEST friends, you that are of the 
free- borne people of this land, I {peak 
to none elfe, and the lovers of the army, and 
the true Englifh intereft, all men elfe have 
forfeited their freedomes. IT am full of an- 
guifh and trouble for your fakes, when I be- 
hold this day. I fear you are in a way to 
ruine yourfelves, unlefle the Lord be mer- 
ciful to you. ‘The thing you meet for, 
troubles me not a little. ’Tis to choole a 
knight. ‘Truly I hoped, and I hope we all 
hoped, to have done making knights by 
thistime. The thing you meete to choote 
troubles me more. This fellow that was a 
lord, this Pembroke, this Montgomery, this 
Herbert, this what fhall I call him? Call 
him what you will: we were promifed a 
reprefentative to begin on June next, and 
thy parliament to end the laft of this 
month ; if fo, why fhould we fend this fel- 
low thither to make mouthes for three 
weekes, and talke of dogs andhawkes? I 
fay, let us have the reprefentative, or we 
are cheated. But if we muit make one 
knight more, let it not be Pembroke, he is 
no way fit for it, Confider him as a lord, 
and none of the wileft lords neither; and: 
then confider how many wifer and fitter pers 
fons, we have for parliament men than 
ever a lord of them all; and whata brand 
it will be to us and our country to~ choofe a 
lord, fuch a lord; and furely, wnileffe you 
are fooles and mad-men, you will not choofe 
him. Againe, confider him asa lord, and 
fo he is no free-borne commoner, and fo 
not capable of our election. Is theré not 
an act againft king and lords? If there ‘is, 
then let us have no lords, unleffe you intend 
to havea king too. 
Let us he wife; we may fee a defigne in 
this iord <s plain as the nole on his face. He 
was 
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was always falfe, falfe to the lords that fate 
eight ycars with him; and doe you not 
think he will be falfe to the commons too? 
I warrant you. Is not Michael Oldiworth, 
this lord’s man, a parliament man? Are 
not his, and other lords fonnes, parliament- 
men? If he get in too, the time will come, 
when the houfe of commons will be all 
lords, and lords fonnes, and lords fervants, 
and then lords will be voted up againe, and 
king be in requeft againe, which if we live 
to fee againe, we have fpun a fair thread. 

lf allthis which I have faid be true, as it 
is impoffible it fhould be otherwiie, why 
fhould we not look on this turn-coat lord as 
a cheat, asone who comes to betray and 
undoe the free- borne people, and {witch him 
outof the country ? 

4 have done: if we muft choofe a knight, 
let him not be alord: we donot read inall 
the icripture of any lord was ever cholen a 
knight of the fhire for Berkthire. But ra- 
ther let us choofe none at all, and unani- 
monfly petition the parliament to diflolve, 
that the reprefentative may fucceed, and 


none but ourfelves have any thate in the 


gubernation and government of this com- 
monweéalth. 


THE EARL’s SPEECH. 


Gentlemen, It was not the old fahhion to 
make fpeeches before you choofe your 
knights, but I hope you like it the better 
for not being old, I am fure I. doe; give us 
old fafhions againe, we muft have king and 
lords, our old religion, and old laws, and a 
hundred things older than Adam. I hate 
any thing that is old, unlefle it bean old 
man, for Adam was an old man, and fo am 
I, and I hate myfelf for being an old man, 
and therefore will love you, if you'll make 
me a new knight. The gentleman that 
fpake before me, | know not where to have 
him, he is an individuum vogum, He is 
angry the reprefentative goes not on: he ts 
angry the parliament goes not off; he is 
angry I am a lord; he is angry- 1 would be 
none; he isangry I fhould teck to be your 
knight, and he would have me of that fort 
of feckers, who neither feek nor finde: and 
he concludes, Lam not to be cholen becaule 
no free-borne commoner. I fear he is a 
Jefuite by his fubtle arguments: but though 
i have nologick, | hope 1 have reafon, to 
anfwer him, and fatishe you. 

I aniwer, | am a free-borne commoner. 


Ali thole three words fit me.  Firlt, 
I am borne. 
Elfe how came I hither into the world ? 
I am free. 


My accounts for laft yeares expence came 
to fix and twenty thouland pounds, that's 
faire you'll fay, and when you have chofen 
me your knight,!’ll carry you every mother’s 


Two curious Election Speeches. 





fon, the whole county, into Wilthhire, ang 
we'll be merry, and hunt and hawke, ang 
l’ll be as free as anemperor. So I am free. 
borne. ; 

I am a commoner. | 

Have I been fo often at common councels, 
and common halls, to be accounted no 
commoner? Are not the lords all turn’g 
a grafing? Was not Ia common [wearer 
before 1 went to lectures, and a common 
fleeper ever fince, and am not I a chance). 
lour of Oxford, where all are commoners? 
So lam a commoner. 

T am no lord. 

If I am, why thould I come hither to be 
knight of your fhire? But though I am, 
lord, is not Fairfax fo? And yet he is 
parliament man, and is not Bradshaw lop) 
prefident? But [ amno lord. For, Iam 
tor the parliament ; I am for voting dows 
the houfe of lords. And to tell you truth, 
I never loved the king fince he was dead, 
and thofe that are lords poe in black for 
him, but I keep my old blue ftill, and my 
diamond hatband, though the crown jeweis 
are fold. ‘Therefore you may choole me 
weil enough. 

You may choofe me. 

Why came I hither elfe? Why did 
Cromwell bid me come hither? and I bid 
my fteward come bither to lay in provilion, 
and gather voyces. If my fteward’s bill be 
right, every throat that votes for me, colts 
me twenty pounds. 

Choole me if you would have a reprelen- 
tative. I that have been lord of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, two counties, may. well 
repreient one, 

Choofe me if you would have no repre: 
fentative. For I'll doe and vote what you 
lift, and fo choofing me, you choofe your 
felves. Sothat whether you would have a 
reprefentative or no, the beft way is te 
choole me. 

But let me tell you by the way, now the 
parliament is fallen into the happy way ol 
making acts of parliament, let them conti- 
nue. ‘This is one of the advantages you 
have by lofing the king: you may havea 
act of parliament for what you pleale; and 
that’s better than ordinance, and lalls 
longer, for an-ordinance cf parliament we 
good no longer than this parliament, whith 
though it lait for ever, an act lafts longer, 
becaule that lafts for ever, whether the pa 
liament laft or no. 

For my religion. 

Who queftions it? I never changed ti 
[ was for bifhops when there were bithopsi 
and I was for vifitors when there wet 
none. It is well known I am. an indepe® 
dent, and had beene fo twenty yeares %* 
had it not been for Michael Oldiworth,a™ 


will be fo as long as the parliament P o 
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fe 1790. Charge to the Fury at the 


} have been an old courtier, and that’s an 
old court, and the higheft court, and old 


courtiers always love to follow new fathions. | 


That religion: is in tafhion now. 

I am chancellour of Oxford, which is hard 
by, therefore choofe me : fome of you have 
fonnes and cozens there; all that are a kinne 
to any that give their voyces to me, fhall be 
heads of Colleges, and canons of Chrift 
church, though there be a hundred of them. 
The reft of you fhail have the leafes of all 
the univerfity lands amongft you. What, 
am not I chancellour ? 

The place J ftand for, is knight of the 
fhire. None but kings can make knights ; 
make me your knight, you are all kings ; 
and it will be an honour to me, and my 

flerity, to have it recorded, [ was the firlt 
lord: that was knighted by fo many kings. 

Iknow now, you cannot but choofe me, 
I knew fo before I came hither, and there- 

| fore I thank you beforehand, and invite you 
home. 

I will conclude with that very exordium, 
wherewith a famous gentleman that was of 
this parliament, concluded his ipeech upon 
the like occafion, ** Behold your knight.”’ 


Anecdote. 


Gentleman one day riding a ftumbling 

horle along a very dirty lane, the poor 
heaft fell down and threw the rider into the 
leaft defirable part of it, whereby he was 
moft completely bemudded, — exclufive 
of a bloody nofe. A gentleman of the 
knight’s acquaintance happening to arrive 
at the fpot, juft as the horfe and his quon- 
dam rider were recovering their feet--——— 
“Blefs me, Mr. Bakewell,’’ faid he, what, 
have you been fighting with your horfe ?”’ 
——‘* No, no, Sir,’’ replied the difmounted 
hero, ** we have only had a little milunder- 
flanding !"” 


The Charge of Mr. fuftice Buller to the 
Jury, at the Trial of Renwick William:, 
commonly called the Monfler, on the 8b 
July, 1790. [See the Particulars of this 
extraordinary Trial, in our lafi Maga- 
gine, Page 91.) 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 
O imagine or fuppofe thatany body in 
this crouded audience, fhould not have 
heard of the great many very ferious and 
atrocious injuries which have been done to 
lidies in the neighbourhood of this place, 

Would be abfurd ; the prifoner in his de- 

fence, has taken it for granted, that every 

body here muft have heard what outrages 
tither have been committed, or at leaft are 
| lappofed to have been fo - and therefore he 
has very rightly addreffed him({clf in his de- 
» Not only to your paflions and your 
ngs, but to your juftice! for he has told. 
Mag. Augult, 1790. 






Trial of Renwick Wilhams, 16t 
you that popular prejudice has prevailed 
much againit him 3 and therefore he requeit- 
ed from your juftice, that you will hear and 
confider his cale with patience and attention, 
before you pronounce your opinions on hians 
itis but common juilice to do fo, for popus 
lar prejudice often injures, but it never lerves 
the caufe of juftice; and thereforé I am 
fure that you, in the opinions which you 
may form on this cafe, will totally Jay afide 
every thing that you may have heard before 
you came into this Court, and conlider the 
cale coolly and dilpaflionately on the evi- 
dence that has been given: in this, as wellas 
in all criminal cafes, indeed I thould fay cri- 
minal and civil, you will have only to coa- 
fider what are the truth of the facts that are 
ailedged ; and in order to bring the cafe to 
as narrow a compails as [ can, for your confi- 
deration, I will tell you what appear to me 
to be material points for you to dilcufs: if 
atter confidering the whole of the cafe, you 
fhould be of opinion that the facts are made 
out again{ft the prifoner, flill I fhall referve 
his cafe fer the confideration of all the 
Judges of England, on two grounds ;_ firft, 
becaule this undoubtedly is the firlt profecu- 
tion that has ever taken place on the ftatute 
on which he was indicted ; and therefore, 
though I cannot profeis to entertain the 
{malleft doubt in my own mind, what is the 
jure conflrudiion of that Act of Parliament ; 
yet being a new cafe, I think it is right that 
the opinion of all the Judges of England 
fhould be known. Another point in which, 
in cafe of conviction, I fhall tave the cafe for 
the opinion ef the judges is, that at prefent 
I do entertain fome doubts about the form 
and the fufficiency of the indidiment; but 
thele are queftions which it is not neceflary 
now to agitate. Ihe ftatute is an act pafled 
in the 6th of George 1. the words of the 
act are, ** That if any perfon thall wilfully 
and malicioufly affault another in the public 
ftreets or high-ways with intent to tear, 
{poil, cut, burn, or deface, and fhall tear, 
{poil, cut, burn, or detace the garments or 
cloaths of fuch perion, every perton lo of- 
fending being thereot convicted, fhall be ad- 
judged to be convicted of felony ;'’ now on 
this ftatute you obierve, gentlemen, that it is 
neceflary the affault fhould be committed im 
the itrects or highways, that it thould be 
made wiliuliy and malicioufly, and alfo with 
intent to cut or ipuil the cloaths, and it like- 
wile requires that the cloatis ‘mould in fad 
be focutor fpoiled; now before I fiate to 
you the particulars that have been given in 
evidence, perhaps one might allume it as 
pretty clear that fome perion did affaule 
Ann Porter, who 1s the perion that ftood for- 
ward as the prolecutrix, in the flreets, and 
did give her a blow, which not only cut 
her cloaths, but cut her perion aifo, then 
the 
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the two points that are moft material for 
your confideration, and firft, whether that 
perfon, be he whom he might that made 
the affault on her, did it wilfully and mali- 
cioufly with an intent to cut her cloaths ; 
becaule I take it to be very clear, that where 
the intent is a material ingredient in the 
conftitution of the crime, that intent is a 
matter of fact, and not a matter of 
law ; an intent, therefore, being matter of 
fat, muft be brought before the Jury. 
Gentlemen, the next queftion for your con- 
fideration will be, whether you fhall be fa- 
tisfied that the perfon, be he whom he 
might, that thus accofted Mils Porter, and 
ave her the blow the defcribed, cid it with 
intent to cut her cloaths, as wellas to cut 
her perfon ; and whether that man was the 
prifoner at the bar. Thefe, 1 think, are 
the two leading points for your confidera- 
tion. Ann Porter tells you, &c. (Here the 
learned Judge fummed up the evidence on 
the part of the profecution; and then ad- 
ded, ) Gentlemen, this-is the whole of the 
evidence on the part of the prolecution. 
firfl, you find that the four young ladies 
have all {worn very pofitively to the perfon 
of the'prifoner ; you will naturally examine 
what opportunities they had of knowing the 
ioner ; and whether they were likely to 
miftaken ; as | mentioned to you, in 
fumming up the evidence, they had {cen the 
prifoner feveral times before, and in the day 
time ; and the manner in which they had 
feen him, certainly called upon them to pay 
particular attention to his perfon; and thofe 
who were at the Ball-roam, {wear equally 
pofitive that he was the man ; they faw him 
that night, and they have feen him three 
times fince; and upon no occafion did they 
entertain the imalleit doubt, but when they 
faw him in St. James’s Park, in confequence 
of what they faid he was apprehended, then 
they faid moft pofitively that he was the 
perfon, and challenged him likewife at their 
houle. 

Gentlemen, there are twoorthree other 
circumftances that are neceflary to be taken 
into confideration with refpect. to the fad 
whether they are accurate or miftaken as to 
his perion ; firft, what it was that paffed 
when the prifoner, or the man whoever it 
was, met them at the bottom of St. James’s- 
fireet, fhe fays the prifoner turned round 
and ftared at her, and made ule of this ex: 
preflion, Oh, ho! and immediately gave 
her a violent blow on the back of the head ; 
now be the man whom he might, the per- 
fon that Ropt and looked at Miis Sarah Por- 
ter at that time, and afterward gave the 
wound to Mifs Ann Porter, made ule of 
that expreflion: what is to be colieéted trom 
it? Is at the expreffion of aman who was 
a total ftranger, had never fecn their faces 


Y 
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before ? Is itthe expreffion that an intimate 
friend or acquaintance would ufe, or is jt 
more likely to be the expreffion of fome man 
who had feen them before, and between 
whom fomething or other had pafled that 
was not agreeable? Why was that done, 
if the prifoner was the man that gave that 
blow, for what reaion? Why fhould any 
man do it that had never feen her before? 
That he was an acquaintance of their's, 
there is no reafon or pretence for fuppofing, 
but they fay they had feen him often be. 
fore; if the man had never feen either of 
them before, the expreffion does feem to be 
very unaccountable. ‘The next thing, gen- 
tlemen, to be confidered is, the conduc of 
the prifoner himielf when challenged in §, 
James’s Park ? Coleman puriued him in 
confequence of what Ann _ Porter had faid, 
the prifoner walked on pretty faft, and he 
led him from place to place at pretty confi- 
dérable diftances ; did he or did he not per. 
ceive he was purfued by Coleman? If you 
imagine he did not, it takes off a great deal 
from the weight of the evidence ; but Cole 
man tells you he is pofitive, fo early as when 
they got down to the Admiralty, the pri- 
foner muft perceive he was purfued by him; 
how comes it, then, that nothing is faid to 
the prifoner that he fhould go from place 
to place till he goes to one place where he 
flaid about five minutes, and Coleman had 
endeavoured to affront him in every way, 
and notwithftanding that the prifoner takes 
no notice of it? The next thing that arifes 
is) what pafled when they went down to 
St. James’s ftreet ; he teils you the prifoner, 
when they croiled the way, faid, this is Mr. 
Porter’s! now I do not tee how this affords 
any inference either way, becaufe if the 
prifoner had lived in London and faw Cole: 
man crofs, he might ule fuch an exprefhon 
and mean nothing ; however the prifoner # 
conducted into the parlour, and what pafled 
there will be alfo material for your confi- 
deration; for according tothe evidence of 
Coleman, a more difirefsful or melancholy 
fcene could hardly be exhibited ; two young 
ladies fell into fits and fainted away, one¢x- 
claimed that was the wretch ! What is the 
prifoner’s behaviour at that time?) Why his 
obfervation to Coleman is, ** ‘J he ladies be 
haviour is extremely odd, they do not take 
me for the perfon advertifed !’”? he is told 
pomtedly, ‘s Yes, they do ;’ now in that 
icene fhould you expect from an_ innocent 
man that he fhould preferve a total filence, 
or endeavour to give fome explanation o 
himielf, or refer to fomebody to give fome 
account of him, but Coleman fays he does 
net recollect any anfwer that he gave}! 

he gave no anfwer, it will be for you tolay 
what inference is to be drawn from a mand 
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of diftrefs, and was told he was charged as 
doing this injury. Did he appear embarrafl- 
ed? No, fays Coleman, he did not ; he laid 
theladies were under prejudices ; but did he 
fhew any fenfe of guilt or innocence ? what 
is his deportment ? why, fays he, that I can- 
not tell, it depends on people’s nerves and 
feelings; fome men may be bafhful ; others 
very confident and impudent, but when he 
fw thefe two ladies applying the cireum- 
flances of it to himiclf, by faying, ** They 
do not fufpe&t I am the perfon advertifed,”’ 
and being told they did, he fays nothing, 
or fomething fo immaterial, that Coleman 
cannot recollect one word he faid: thele are 
circumftances arifing from the prifoner’s. 
conduct, that undoubtedly give great credit 
to the pofitive oaths of the four Mils Por- 
ter’s, who have fworn moft decidedly as to 
his perion ; they, you oblerve, fpeak of 
him at diff-rent times; they {peak of him 
as having a molt perfect knowledge of his 

fon before this fact happened; they are 
equally fure of him at the time the fact did 
happen, and alfo at the three periods when 
they faw him afterwards. 

Now, lIct us fee how the evidence cor- 
refponds, and, comparing one time with 
another, could they, or is it probable they 
might, be millaken as to this being the per- 
fon whom they had teen four times previ- 
ous to the day orthe night when this mju- 
ry was done to Mils Ann Porter ? ‘They had 
feen him by day; they had obierved. his 
perion ; they had agreed the moment they 
faw him again, im jaying it was the fame 
man. Ifthey are accurate in that refpect, 
and have proved to your fatisfaction that 
the perion they faw four times before, was 
the fame perfon they faw three times alter, 
their evidence goes the length of thewing 
that this man was the perfon they had feen 
at the four different periods they [peak of 
previous to the time of the injury. ‘The 
ftreet was very light; the houle was very 
light ; they had full opportunities of feeing 
his perfon, becaufe he was clofe to them, 
and they {wear that they knew him imme- 
diately ; this ftrongly rmports, that the man, 
whoever he was, was not unknown to them. 
Gentlemen, fo flands the evidence on the 
cale on the part of the profecution. For 
the prifoner you have had a great number 
of witnefles called, feven of whom are for 
proving that this prifoner could not be the 
man, but that the Miis Porter’s are miftak- 
n; becaufe the prifoner, on that pight 
when the offence was committed, was in 
another. place, namely, Mr. Mitchell’s 
houfe: and Mr. Mitchell himfelf telis yOu, 
Ke. (Here the learned judge fummed up * 
Mitchell’s evidence; and then added )— This 

ms to be obvious from the evidence of 
Mitchell, that he never recollected, and, in 
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fact, knew any of the circumftances which 
he has deicribed to you, till within a forte 
night or three weeks from this time ; to be 
{ure this is a very loofe way of making up 
his mind as to the recollection of a fact 
which had. pafled at the diltance of pretty 
nearly fx anonths. You will find, as I ftate 
to you the other evidence, that there are 
many circumiflances in which this witnefs 
has contradicted, and in which the other 
witneiles had contradicted themle!lves; but 
what effet that ought to have, or may have 
on your minds, is for you alone to decide. 
It is not every little circumftance, in which 
witnelles differ who ipeak of the tranlaction, 
fo that by differing they may deltroy the 
credit of each other; but the quetlion is, 
whether the fais in which you find they 
differ, are fo. material, and fo pointed, fo 
much within the knowledge of each: wit- 
nejs, that if they told you the truth, and 
fpoke accurately on what pafied, they could 
not vary io much. Raine Mitchell fays, 
&e —(Here the learned Judge fummed up 


the reft of the evidence on the part of the 


priloner, and then added )— Now, Gentle- 
men, this is the whole of the evidence. It 
Is tor you to lay whether you give any, and 
what credit to this alibi; and whether it is 
proved in a manner that fatishes you, that 
the four Miles Porter’s, confirmed as they 
are by the circumftances, are muilaken as to 
the prioger. Inthe firft place, it is natu- 
ral to examine what was there on the 
night of the Queen’s birth day, that called 
on thele people to take particular notice of 
what had pafled then, more than any other 
night? It is admitted by them, one and all, 
that they never thought about it, nor cone 
veried about it, till after the prifoner was 
taken; but that feems to me not to dilcre- 
ditthem. Why fhould they do it? For, 
according to their own account, there was 
nothing to callthem to it. Atter the prifon- 
er was taken up, they endeavoured to refreth 
their memories, and bring to their recollec- 
tion what.ipafled on this particular day.——— 
Now, in doing that, they certainly varied 
very much in the accounts they have given ; 
and, at laft, is there any thing that calls on 
them peculiarly to fix on the Queen’s birth 
day as the night whenthe prifoner remained 
at Mitchell’s houfe till half paft twelve, and 
fupped with them. Was it a peculiar thing 
that the prifoner fupped with Mitchell? 
Mitchell tells you no, that was not fo; be- 
caule, whenever he ftaid there after the ufu- 
al hour of work, he ufed to fup there.—— 
What is there then that calls upon them to 
fix with any degree of certainty in the month 
of July, whether the night in which’ the 


prifoner fupped with Mitchell, and ftaid till. 


half after twelve, was on the 18th of Janua- 
ry, orany other day? ‘That he might have 
X 2 ’ fupped 
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fupped there fome night, may be very truce? 
that in the courfe of that day Mr. Jerfo 
was there, and did give an order for Mrs. 
Abington’s gown, might be very true, but it 
does not follow from thence, that it was 
the night in which the prifoner fupped there; 
and when we bring the cafe to that point, to 
before the verve contradictions that are in the 
teflimony, are extremely material, particu- 
larly in endeavouring to fix the time; 
Mitchell and his filer have no other line 
to go by, bout what one fervant tells them 
ano ther fervant told her; and thefe two 
fifters direfily contradi& one another. 
Gentlemen, it is for ‘you “to fay which 
fide you: give credit to; if you believe the 
witnefte ‘son the pare of the prifoner, and 
that he continued in Mitchell’s boufe, from 
two to three that afternoon, ‘ill half after 
twelve, he could not he the perfon that com- 


mitted this injurv ; and of courfe you will 
scouit him; tf on the other hand you are 
fotishcdt from the telimony, the very pofitive 
teflimony of the four Milfs Porter’s, that he 


was the man, and that they knew his perfon 
fo well before, that thev could rot be mif- 
taken: if wou fee from his conduét, at the 
time he we brought back, and in the mo- 
wien he fooke to Mifs Sarah Por eT. that he 
wasthe man; if you believe her evidence, 
when put to wether, you mult give the effect 
to it,and pronounce that the pr ifoner was the 
man: if you are of that ovinion, the only 
queiti or th at remains then 1S, Vv hat was his 
intent? If hts intent was to cut both the 
clothes and the perfon, I cannot lay [ enter- 
tain the hnalic ft diff: ~ulty mvfelf, but that 
the cafe wf! fall dn “Aly within the A& of 
Parliament. Many cafes may be figured, in 
which cloaths may be cut, and yet it would 
not be an-oflence within thie ftatute; for if 
the obit was clearly different, and in the 
courfe of a fcuffle the ‘cloaths were cut, I 
fhould fay is was not within this fatute; 
firfl, becavfe it was not part of the original 
defign, it does not come within the words, 
‘ewilfully and malicioufly affaulting, with 
intent to cut;” and ‘in the next place, be- 
caufe it appears that the object was different; 
but if the intention was to do both, as it 
feems to me, the queftion could admit of no 
doubt: and there is a thrrd cafe; which 
wauld be equally clear, as'to the conftruc- 
tion of the AG; thats, fuppofing that the 
prifoner meant to cut her prrion, whether, 
in that. dcfign, he did not allo intend to cut 
her cloathe: in confidering that queition, it 
is material to attend to the manner in which 
he accofted Mifs Porter, the anftrument he 
Bred, ane the place to which he aimed the 
Jow: the inftramenr muft have been very 
bone, ad very fharp; and the witneiles fay 
the cloaths are extaremelp torn ; it 18 not like 
a pointed inftrument, calculated to injure 
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the perfon only, but it has rent her cloaths; 
and if he made the blow in fuch a way that 
he could not flrike her perfon without cut. 
ting her cloaths, then the queftion will be, 
whether he who intends the end, does not 
alfo intends the means: fo it goes on the 
queftion as intention ; therefore J can only 
leave the cafe, on both points, for your 
confideration ; it is for you alone to difcufi, 
and pronounce the prifoner Guilty or Inno. 
cent, as you fhall judge the truth of the cafe 
to he.—The jury brought in their verdia, 
Guilty. 


Account of Holcroft's Tranflation of the 
Works of the late King of Pruffia. 


E always feel regret when we fee 
men capable of informing the world 
by original compofition, emploved in the 
heartlefs and laborious tafk of tranflation. 
We muft acknowledge, however, that there 
is a particular in which the prefent tranflati- 
on differs from the majority of thofe which 
we have lately perufed: we mean, in the 
obligation under which the writer laboured 
of frequently rendering paflages of poetry, 
which were interf{perfed with the profe; a 
tafk which, to execute’ with proprie- 
ty, doubtlefs requires fome portion of ta- 
lents. 

The poetry contained in the Works of 
the Pruffian monarch is of a peculiar coms 
plexion, confifting frequently of fhort paf- 
lages, fometimes of one or two couplets on 
ly, inferted in the epiftolary corref{pondence 
of the King and his friends. Thete paflages 
often differ from profe in nothing but the 
meature and the rhyme, as the profaic is 
undoubtedly a figure in which French ver- 
fifers liberally indulge themfelves. We 
mean not, however, by this obfervation to 
join in- the undifcerning cry againft French 
poetry in general, or to caft the thadow of 
blame on the immortal names of Racine and 
Voltaire. 

it was not to have been expedted upon 
the prefent occafion, that paflages fo unpro- 
miling in their own nature fhould always al- 
furne an Englith attire with fuccefs; and ac- 
cordingly we fometimes meet with lines and 
a phraleology that blemifh the general turn 
of the compofition. But, in general, the 
poetry is peculiarly fprightly, eafy and 
agrecabley. and fometimes rifes higher than 
thefe epithets are calculated to defcribe. We 
will firtt felect.a fpecimen of the {pecies of 
eompofition, abfurd in our opinion, to which 
we have alluded, and in which there 1s aa 
equal mixture of poetry and profe. Inge 
nuity and. pleafantry can fometimes make 
deformity  ittelf :. acceptable. The King 
writes in the following manner to Mr. Jot 
dau, one of his favourites: 
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Sclowitz, April 3, 1742. 
« |] Have no reafon for once to complain 
that you da not talk enough, but that you 
talk too much of the world at large, and too 
tittle of Berlin. I with you to relate what- 
ever pafles at home, becaule that highly en- 
gages my curiolily. : 

‘¢ The news from this place ‘is, that the 
Aufirians are fetting their Own country in 
fames: a day does not pais in which they 
donot burn two or three villages. 


« The Paffions, 
brand, 
Againft Moravia arm their impious hand. 


raging with deftrachive 


Like Troy behold her wretched towns expire. 


Vidims of Vulcan’s hate, and Vulcan’s 
fire ! 


« You reafon very jocularly, and very 
much at your eafe, concerning Fame; yet 
are moft affiduoufly laying in a fufficient 
flock of this material, for vour own ufe, at 
the very time you require others to fit with 
their arms folded in indolence. 


« But your example is of force 

To make me ‘tempt the daring courfe. 

Infhowers, laurels on you tumble ; 

Oak leaves wiliferve, tweet Sir, your hum- 
ble. 


* Enjoy your Apollo, and permit me to 
pay my courtto Mars. Ihave as great a 
right to be ambitious as yourlelf, though in 
avery diflerent way. You prepare a ban- 
quet of pleaiures, to induce me to peace, 
which is, of itfelf, the moft delicious of 
banquets. 


“ Who is t that paints thefe deli-hts with 
fuch rapture, 

{In colours fo vivid, where pleafure thus 
beams ; 

Joys epicurean,: the fenfes to capture ? 

Why, truly, ’tis Jordan the ftoic, it feems. 


* Contradiction is here perhaps as mani- 
fet as in the reproach you make me, on the 


| Yoluntary privation of that liberty of which 


lam enamoured. 


“The world isa Bedlam, to frenzy con- 


fign’d, [been confin’d ; 


| Wherein madmen have five thoufand years 


Who, acting their pranks, as impell’d - by 
the fir, 


: Continually vaunt of their excellent wit.”’ 


The allegorical praife beftowed by M. De 


Voltaire on the King of Pruffia is very in- 
genious. 


“ The fpinning fifters, call’d the Fates, 
he who told this tale relates, . 
ring the damn’d, that daily came, 

count ftrange ftories of your fame, 


| nn verle, your vict’ries, and your laws, 


‘Out conqu’ring arm which earth o’erawes, 


And all the aé&ts you had achiev'd, 
Of kings the oldeft you believ’d. 

O’er all they hear the Parca pore, 
Then ftraight from black Cocytan fhore 
The haggard eldeft, Atropos, 

Of hateful beldams moft morofe, 
By Time attended, they depute 
‘Their dire behefts to execute. 


Grey hair, fhrunk fhanks, a wrinkled face, 


A treble voice, a tott’ring pace, 
A fapleis trunk, a doting mind, 
The witch concluded the fhould find. 
‘6 She came, the faw, amaz’d the ftood | 
Your florid vig’rous health the view’d; 


Your flowing locks, your manhood prime— 


Impair’d ?—Oh no !. Improv’d by time; 
Your face (on which her looks were bent) 
That teem’d with foul and fentiment ; 
Your fword, your fiill more potent lyre, 
Your eyes that genius flafh’d and fire ; 
Aye, moft your eyes, in which the read 
All there t’ admire, and allto dread ! 
‘¢ She view’d, and, bleft event! 
thought 
How Orpheus fung, Alcides fought ; 
Remember’d how, in lucklefs hour, 
The heroes.each defied her pow’r: 
Yes, fingly!—-Then what might be 
done 
By both the champions met in one ?”? 
“© The fearful image having feann’d, 
Her baneful theers forfook her hand; 
Once more fhe fought the fhades of night, 
Tow’rd hell once more the took her flight. 
‘¢ She finds her filters, tells her tale ; 
They liften, wonder, and bewail 
Their baffled powr; deep thoughts re- 
volve 
In each, and feon they all refolve 
With fkill profound a web to weave, 
And thus their credit loft retrieve; - 
A golden tiflue to beftow, 
To gain a friend they fear’d to think a 
Foe.’” 


fhe 


The King, though not fo much of a poet 
as Voltaire, is f{ometimes animated and inte- 
refting. ‘Lhe following will be found a fa- 
vourable {pecimen ; 


‘¢ Born for the arts, the Mufes’ child ; 
A feeling heart and manners mild ; 
Alive to wit, to grandeur dead ; 
By no heroic frenzies fed ; 
The tyrant and his flatterer’s foe ; 
Propenfe alike to mirth or woe 
As each were prefent ; prone to while 
‘The hours away, that fweetly fmile 
On jocund youth; with flowers bedeck’d, 
Such as the laughing Loves colle& 
From Cyprian ifle, where Venus reigns, 
O’er Rapture’s bowers, and Pleafure’s 

plains ; 
Unknown to care, my fpirits high, 
Sportive and gay~Thus once was I. 
Alas! 
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‘* Alas! too foon Fate interpos’d ; 

War and Ambition loon difclos'd 
‘Tremendous fcenes ; and with them came 
The bright feduSive phantom Fame ; 
‘Triumphant, haughty, hot, and daring, 
For human milenes little carmyz, 

She dazziing came, | fell before her, 
Renounc’d my nature, vow'dt’ adore her, 
Jn. fearch of victims wildly ran, 

Aund joft the better part of man. 

‘¢ ‘Then Glory thew’d her hideons face, 
Then taught the maddening hand to trace 
Deltruftion in a fanguine flood, 

And mark her route by teas of blood! 
Gore- dripping wreaths her temples bound ; 
With fhricks, writhes, howls, and tortures 
crown d! 

Nations her facritce the dooms, 

And every breath fauffs hecatombs ! 

‘* No! Perifh firit, me and my name, 

Ere I aipire to Nero’s fame ! 

The blood of friends for vidt’ry thed ? 

*T would taint my board! ’twould haunt my 
bed! 

‘© Though hilt’ry’s page my name might 

know, 
What good :an hift’ry’s. page befiow ? 
Let but another ave arrive, 
And where's the name that fhall furvive? 
Or, in Elyfum, whocan hope 
He may with ancient heroes cope? 
We die, our mem’ry Envy rends, 
From her cark itabs not death dctends. 
She finds, Fame’s vulnerable part ; 
She finds, and ftrikes her to the heart ! 
Then happy he, from noile: retiring, 
Who lives unknown and unalpiing ; 
Who reckicis can when dying fay, 
« Erafe remembrance ——~ Hide my clay.” 


Bat the fubjel of thefe verfes reminds us 
of an objeét more ufeful and important than 
the. citation _ of poetical trifles; and this is 
the advantage the difcerniny reader will de- 
rive from the peruial of the King’s Letters, 
to illufirate the prinesples of morality, and 
teach him a virtuous abhorrence of conqueft 
and conquerors. ‘The-King, as in the above 
extract, frequently betrays his real motives 
and the remorfe that preys vpon his_ heart ; 
that remorfe which furcly ought ever to at- 
teud upon the fhedding of human blood 
for any but the molt neceflary or the mofft 
virtuous purpefes. <A fimilar paflage occurs 
within a few pages of the above, where he 
calis upom his friend Jordan to afift him in 
ridiculing Folly and her votaries. 


“ Yes, Jordan, we will laughing blame 
All, and the firfi of foilies— Fame. 

“ Jnfulting fore’refs! fhadow bright ! 
Ah, wheretore rife to haunt my fie ht? 
I weep, and view thole fatal charms 
For which I fet the world m arms. 
From dreams that bid remembrance ache, 
Like fome poor lunatic, I wake! 


Tranflation of the Works of the late King of Pruffia. 





Review my frenzy, ftand aghaft ; 
Amaz'd at madnefs now ‘tis paft! 
‘To virtue turn, and hope to find 


Some folace for my wounded mind !”’ 


Nor is it only in poetry that this inge. 
nuous confeffion is extorted from him. He 
thus addrefles the fame ghoftly confeffor jg 
prole: 

-** Were men wile, they would treat the 
phantom Fame, which occafions them fo 
much trouble, and induces them to dedicate 
that time to pain which Heaven gave them 
for enjoyment, with greater neglect. Thoy 
wilt find me more of a philofopher than thou 
haft imagined; for philolopher, more or 
lefs, I have always been My age, the ar- 
dour of the paffions, the detire of renown, 
curiofity itlelf, that I may conceal nothing 
from thee, and, in fine, a lecret infling& hag 
torn me from the iweets of repofe, by 
which I was charmed. I have been fe 

uced by the defire of feemg my name 
in the Gazettes, and afterward in Hiftory,” 


itis lluftrious correfpondent, Voltaire, did 
not fail in. various infances of acting the 
part that fo well became his talents, and 
being the Mentor that endeavoured to recal 
liim to virtue and truth; though we mat 
confels that thete inttances Iels frequently 
occur, and ere more gentle in their admoni- 
tions, than we could have defired. The 
following will ferve as examples: 


‘¢ ‘Though erft your father could your 
body bind, 
Still you yourfelf reign’d monarch of your 
mind ; 
A king in words, in truth you’re now a flave. 
How many defpots all your efforts brave! 
Fome fiands the firft; Remorfe her pow’ 
arraiens ; 
She points to vidt’ry, you forget your chains. 
‘© Next Policy, lefs fplendid, not les 
firong, 
Infidious ploc's his crooked paths among.” 


«* And now in crowds new plans and pt 

rils rile; 

Sings Tumult in the ear, Confufion blinds 
the eyes. 

All mult be pacified, all made agree ; 

Seme paid with reafon, fome with repartet; 

Some with a promile, others with a lie; 

For flate({men’s tongue mult never want ff 
ply. | 

Ah! medley ftrange of virtue and of vice! 

To live a hero, ah! how great the price! 


Again: | 
‘* ] conq’rors hate, nor conqueft can 4p 
2FOVe ° 
Yes, cong rors hate ; foes of themfelves 
and peace, (creale! 





Who would the woes of wretchednels ° 


Aug, 
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In fearch of Death who ftalk the bloody 
field, fhielal! 
Inflifting horror where they ought to 
Gore, carnage, writhes, and groans, and 
pangs, their joy ; 
Themfelves but men, mankind they would 
dettroy. 
«6 Of heroes firft, how much you merit 
hate ! 
But ah! ‘Yo love you ever is my fate ; 
What though the young, the uieful, and the 
brave, 
Fall’n by your hand, find an untimely grave! 
Your reafon curles your ambitious rage ; 
For, though a hero, fiill are you a fage, 
« While you on murd’rous cannon tiptoe 
ftand, mand ; 
Confronting Danger, iffuing Death’s com- 
While red the waters ftream that courfe the 
plain, flain: 
Deftruction thrives, and flain are heap’d on 
Let fome reraorfe but in your bolom live ; 
Weep o’er your victories, and I forgive.” 
The poetical tranflations of fuch fhort 
compofitions cannot be expected always to 
be literal; and in the work before us ideas 
are occafionally added from the invention of 
the tranflator, and paflages of poetry per- 
fedtly ftubborn and unmanageable are con- 
verted into profe. But the true critic will 
readily forgive or applaud thefe deviations, 
when the general effect produced is fuch as 
he ought to defire. 


Account of the Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 
or, An Effay towards an dAnaljfs of 
the Principles by which Men naturally 
judge concerning the Conduct and Charac- 
ter, firfl, of therr Neighbours, and after- 
wards of themfeives. To which is added, 
a Difertation on the Origin of Languages 
By Adam Smith, LL.D. Sixth Edition. 


T isthe province of every moral fyftem, 

which would aim at perfelion, to al- 
certain what happineis is, and to point out 
the means of molt infallibly attaining it. A 
ftience, thus extenfive and interefting, may 
naturally be fuppofed to have undergone the 
lulleft difcuffion ; and the philofophers of 
antiquity in this, as in almoft every other 
uleful enquiry, have fet the moderns an ex- 
ample of reafoning from fact, and fub- 
lantiating their refpective dodtrines by proofs 
collected from experience. Few theories of 
morals, however, which have furvived the 
laple of fo many ages, come down to us 
mio perfect a ftate as to preclude ail further 
: relearch, or even improvement ; and fevefal 
writers of the firft diflinQion, both in the 
| laland prefent centuries, have greatly en- 
: riehed the lubject with many valuable diico- 
| “nes in the important fcience of man. 
Our author, in particular, endeavours to 


‘onltruG and eftablifh a fyftem for himfeif, 


Account of the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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by afcertaining what thofe original principles 
inthe human conflitution are, which inte- 
reft one man in the concerns of another, and 
flamp morality or immorality on his a€ions. 
In this high eftimation he regards all thofe 
tender fympathies which have fo deep a 
foundation in our common nature. By thefe 
all our applications of praiie and, blame, 
all our diflinction between right and wrong, 
and indeed all our notions of virtue and 
vice, are, in his opinion, more or -lefs af- 
fected and regulated. ‘Fo the predominate 
ing influence of thefe radical paflions, he 
attributes every alfpe2 or form of human 
conduct; and from the fame fource it is, ace 
cording to the various modifications which 
arile from the contingencies of time and 
place, that he would fix the univerfal ftand- 
ard of duty. 

The leading objet of this elaborate and 
complicated work is, therefore, to relolve 
all the various phenomena of the moral 
world into thofe general and powerful aflec- 
tions of the human heart, by which the 
{pecies are combined and faftened into one 
intereit and one body, and in which all mu- 
tual attachment and focial reciprocity origi- 
nate. The fyftem is finely conceived, and 
executed with wonderful tafte and correA- 
nefs. Itisiuch amonument of ingenuity, 
of indultry, and of attention to the multi- 
farious effects both of nature and art, to the 
hu nan character in every poffible fituation, 
and to the fpirit and tendency of all the 
different and varying modes of life, as cer- 
tainly has few examples among the produc- 
tions of our modern philofophers: and we 
are really at alols, whether molt to admire 
the powers of inveftigation, by which he 
dilclofes and brings forward the moft latent 
qualities of the heart, or thofe inexhautftible 
ftores of memory and imagination which 
furnifh him, on every occalion, with a ple- 
nitude of the beft materials. | 

It is chiefly from the bufy fcenes of ac- 
tive life, and the crowded intercourles or 
lociety, he felects his facts and illultrations. 
Here all the actions of the tmdividual are 
diflected, and clafled with peculiar acutenefs 
and citcrimination, and the teveral fhades 
which enter into the compolition of charac- 
ter traced, diftinguifhed, and exhibited with 
equal delicacy and perfpicuity. He follows 
the f{pecies through all the evolutions and 
contradictory appearances of their hiftory. 
In thus developing the fources, and appre- 
clatng the merits of human condudt, ac- 
cording to the pecuilar curcumitances of the 
cale, every fiage, every condition, and 
every form of lite and of fociety, offer to 
his mind fuch groups of heterogeneous phae- 
nomena as require the utmolt exertion-of 
fix:il-and of tafte to arraige Tica with pro- 
prety ; aud it. wouid. be Uo the dul hor 
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manifeft injuftice not to acknowledge that his 
analyfis ofthe mind, the principles, the heart, 
and the paflions of human nature, 1s the moft 
complete, the moft beautiful, and the moft 
peripicuous and affecting, perhaps, that 
ever appeared in this or any other lan- 
guage. 

Few readers need to be informed, that 
this work hath, in part at leaft, been laid 
before the public thirty yearsago. It now 
appears uncer peculiar advantages, and with 
2 great number of confiderable additions 
and corrections. For thefe, and the refum- 
mg a fubject, after fuch an interval, the 
author accounts very fatisfactorily in a fhort 
preface prefixed to this improved edition. 

We do not pretend to exhibit the fyftem 
before us as unexceptionable,, or to fatten the 
attention of our retders on thofe parts which 
feem to us the moft vulnerable. We leave 
it to the impartial judgment of fueh, as 
may deem themielves competent to decide 
to what degree of excellence it may be fairly 
entitled. ‘Lhe utility of thus accurately ex- 
amining the principles of moral agency can, 
however, admit of nodifpute. ‘he praile 
of this kind, which he has fo liberally be- 
fiowedon other [yflems, will, in our opinion, 
happily enough apply to his own. The 
following paragraph will ferve for a {peci- 
men of the author’s ftyle, and is eligible 
both for its brevity and its beauty. 

*‘ Such works prefent us with agreeable 
and lively pidlures of manners. By the vi- 
vacity of their defcriptions, they inflame our 
natural love of virtue, and increafe our ab- 
horrence of vice’; by the juftnefs, as well as 
delicacy of their obfervations, they may of- 
ten help both to correét and to afcertain our 
natural fentiments with regard to the pro- 
priety of condu&, and fuggefting many nice 
and delicate attentions, form us to amore ex- 
act julineis of behaviour, than what, without 
fuch inftruction, we fhould have been apt to 
think of. In treating of the rules of mora- 
lity in this manner, confifts the fcience which 
is properly called 4thics ; a fcience which, 
though, like criticifm, it does not admit of 
the moft accurate precifion, is, however, 
both uleful and agreeable. It is, of all 
others, the moft fuiceptible of the embel- 
lithments of eloquence, and by means of 
them, of befftowing, if that be poflible, 
a new importance-upon the {malleft rules of 
duty: its precepts, when thus drefled and 
adorned, are capable of producing upon the 
flexibility of youth the nobleft and moft laft- 
ing impreffions ; and as they fall im with 
the natural magnanimmity of that gencrous 
age, they are able to inipire, for a time at 
leaft, the mofl heroic refolutions, and thus 
tend both to cflablith and conhrm the belt 
and moft uleful habits of which the mind of 
man is tulceptible, Whatever precept and 
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exhortation can do to animate us to the prac. 
tice of virtue, is done by this {cience delj. 
vered inthis manner.”’ 

His character of virtue, as-refolved cithep 
into the general principles of prudence, op 
thofe of benevolence, is delineated by the 
hand of a mafter. But in a compofition fg 
full of nature and beauty, it were endlefs to 
feleét and fpecify particular excellencies, 
We have only to add, that the book appear 
peculiarly defective without an index, and 
hope this want will be properly fupplied in g 
future edition. 


A Defcriptive Account of the Ifland of Fa. 
maica, with Remarks upon the Cultivati. 
on of the Sugar Cane throughout the diffe. 
vent Seajons of the Year. By William 
Beckjord, E/g. 2 Vols. 


[Continued from p. 72 and Concluded.) 


N the ad vol, the author gives a long and 
minute defcription of the method of cul- 
tivating that valuable plant the fugar cane, 
which he has interiperfed with many _parti- 
culars refpecting rural economy in the Weft 
Indies, and the management of a plantaii. 
on. ‘fo have any juft idea of this part of 
the work, the whole mult be read; we hhall, 
therefore, forbear to make any extract from 
it, and give his obfervations on the pitta: 
reique and romantic fcenes exhibited by the 
rivers in Jamaica. 

‘€ It is impoffible, fays he, to defcribe the 
rich variety of the banks of the rivers in 
Jamaica ; the docks that adorn their edges 
are of a prodigious and of a very picturelque 
expaniion, and the depths of green by 
which they are diftinguifhed afford a very 
{triking contraft to the flowing element that 
reflects their images upon the depths be 
low. 

Some rivers {weep through rocks, and 
drill themfelvés a channel through arches 
and through caves ; fome are obferved tod 
vide contiguous mountains, iome to flow 
with a more haifly courle, and others to mut 
mur with a lefs noify progreis, while others 
fteal gently through the plains, and wah, 
with a feeming whifper, the projecting 
arches which oppole, with gentle violence, 
their dimpling lapfe, and upon which the 
man of contemplation looks down from the 
pleating elevation, and obferves the ripples 
break upon the borders, while he fighs with 
fenfibility to the plaintive murmurs of their 
{weetly-flowing and traniparent tides. 










Here the broad fig-tree fears its lofty 

head ; : [fpread, 

There the bright mirror of the fiream 

Which amorous of the deep o'erhangit} 
thade, 

Delays its courfe until the fun-beams er 
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“The quiefcent appearances of ‘rivers in 
Jamaica, every attentive admirer of Nature 
mult have frequently obterved ; and when 
he reclines in penfive thought beneath the 
embowering fhadows of the cotton-tree, 
which, with all its penfile withes, and the 
fantaftic weeds that hang and glow upon their 
extending ‘branches, he feels the pleafure of 
melancholy arife in his mind, from a due 
contemplation of the furrounding, although 
a confined and. fequeftered {cene, 

He oblerves the waters, without a lapfe or 
eddy, now hang with repofe upon the neigh- 
bouring fhores. ‘The darkneisof the overe 
hanging foliage that excludes the chearful 
fun-beams, difpels not. from his hreaft the 

intive thought; and though no zephyr 
fhall ventilate the leaves, and bear upon its 
wings his heavy fighs, yet he may drop a 
tear upon the peaceful element, which will 
be no fooner received than eternally forgot- 
ten. R 

He now endeavours to cheer his melan- 
choly, and treads a filent path through the 
tangled briars and the matted grais, and be- 
hind the rufhes, the docks, and the weeds, 
that hang with mournful pendence over, 
and juft wet.their edges in the placid ftream, 
datil a fudden ray of light falutes his exit 
from the gloom, illuminates the polithed 
mirror that now appears to move, and 
through which the fith are feen to dart, or 
where the {warming flies occafion fucceflive 
dimples as it flows, or at a diftance repre- 
fent the bubbics that a fullen fhower occafions 
to arile. 








The ftream as yet fcarce ripples on the 
~ land’ ({trand : 
Though cloude reflected dance along ‘the 
A tranfient zephyr fleals amidft the fhades ; 
And juft awaken’d from the neighb’ring 
glades,’ 
Bears on its balmy wings, to cheer the 
fenfe, | 
A thow’r of foft, enliv’ning frankincenfe ; 
When lo! fucceeding ruffles curl the tide, 
Which aiurm’ring flow, and kifs the river’s 





fide ; 
While, in ite bright embrace, the flow’rs 
 infeld ° | {were gold. 


Their hues, more rich than if the fands 

The filver waters, dimpled o’er by flies ’ 

That thow like drops of rain, in bubbles 
Poe | 


As he purfucs his contemplative walk, and 
continues to cali his looks upén_ the 

‘“arying element, he fees it hurry on -its 
fourlé as he advances; he obferves it flow 
tlong its larger reflections, which as they 
Gitchthe fun, difcover the pebbles that fhine 
. like cryftals below, or that appear like 
- @amonds in full lufire upon the changing 


) Hi, Mag. Aug. 1790. 
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The waters are now {pread into a dedp 
and capacious bafon, in which the mullets 
are feen to fhape their wanton courfe, and 
which reprefent, if great things may defcend 
to a comparifon with fmall, the gold and 
filver fith that curiofity confines within the 
tran{parent bound of a cryftal vafe, 


In which the little fportive tribes are fed 
Upon the fweeten’d cake, or crumbs of 
| bread. 


They are now conftrained in their courfe 
to leave the depth, and urged on by a fuc- 
ceeding impulfe, they fpread themfelyes over 
a-fhallow bottom, which for a time confines 
the ruth of waters, and prevents its curling 
precipitation adown the white cafcade. 

They now have gained the fummit, and 
feem to paufe for a moment before they ruth 
amain ;, down falls at once the accumulated, 
heavy, and refounding ftream ; the waters 
below feem to dread the impending fall, and 
fhrink, as it were, from the weight of the 
inundation: the cataract defcends with noife 
and fury ; it forms a tremendous whirl pool 
underneath, in which up-rooted trees of 
the molt carly growth, and ponderous fize, 
are initantly ingulphed, are buried for a 
time in the watery grave, and emerge at 
lait at a confiderable diftance from their place 
of defcent, and load with their contents the 
adjoining banks ; it works its way under the 
rocks, and forms deep caverns at the bottom 
of the ftream. . | 

It now repents of the noife and confulion 
that it has occafioned, and feems to murmur 
like a froward child whofe anger is appeafed, 
and who, in ftifled blubberings and drowzy 
murmurs, refigns its little breaft again ‘to 
peace. 

The river becomes at length confined, 
and roaring over a bed of rocks, it rather 
refembles a torrent than a ftream:; it is here 
that the patient angler is feated, and obferves 
the mountain-mullets and the calapavres 
darting by like fudden gleams of light ; his 
fly is hurried away by the impetuofity of the 
waters, the fifhes are carried out of fight, to 
return n0 more, and the {portiman has time 
to brood over the difappointment he ‘has 
fuftatned. 

As filence fucceeds to noife, and peace to 
trouble, io do the waters now flow on in a 
more gentle courfe; they flowly wander 
among the rufhes, and with their frefhening 
ripples awake their lighs. 


Had the breeze been withheld, the bullruth 
been mute, 
We never had heard or the fyrinx or flute. 


The foregoing defcription of a river is 
faithfully drawn trom what f have frequently 


feen, as it flows adjoining to‘ a tract'ot land in 


which | haye forme litile intereft.”” 
3 | Soa Rie, Our 
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Our author does not think that the labour 
to which the negroes are fubjected is fo 
hard, notwithfanding the heat of the cli- 
mate, as is generally reprefented. — 7 

*¢ An European, continues he, who would 
be almoft diffolved were he to work beneath 
the vertical ardours of a tropic fun, docs 
not always confider when he exprciles -his 
furprize, that the negroes fhould be obliged 
to labour in fuch an intenfity of heat, that 
the climate is congenial to their natural teel- 
ings, and that the careful benevolence of Pro- 
vidence has thickened their fkins, to enable 
them to bear what would otherwile be infuffe- 
rable; he is too apt to judge of their conftitu- 


tions and feelings by his own, and docs not 


feem to confider that, if they were removed 
to England, and were obliged to abide the 
pelting of the hail, the fleeces of the fnow, 
or the rigours of the froft, their ‘powers 
would be ulelefs, as their exertions would 
be numbed ; and that their fituation then, 
from a contrait of the region to that in which 
they were born, would be more deplorable 
and dangerous than his would be, if obliged 
to labour in the higher latitudes. | 
That the real work of the negroes is not 
fo violent, nor continucd to long in the day, 
without relaxation, as that of the pcafanis 
in England, may be collected from the in- 
terruptions which are occafioned by the fre- 
quent and heavy continuance of the rains 
which deluge the country for {> many after 
noons in the year, and from other accidental 
interrnificons of labour, which may be de- 
rived from cuftom and from climate. Their 
exertions, out of crop, are feldam requifed 
tor more than thirteen hours in the day; and 
the remainder. of the four and-twenty, the 
generality of them may conider as their 
own, and may difpole of them in apy man- 
ner agreeable to th ir inclinations.” | 
‘The tollowing remarks on the heat in Ja- 
maica, with which we fhail conclude our 
extradis from this work, will enable our 
readets to torm iome idea of the nature of 
the climate. | | 
“© ‘The heat in Italy and Spain ie often 
more oppreffive than I have ever felt it in 
Jamaica ; and I think that I have fuffered as 
much from it in Switzeiland, and in Eng- 
land in. the dog days, (particularly once in 
an excurfion threugh the jandy parts of 
Norfolk) as I haye ever done m the Welt 
Indies, at the moft inclement feafons of ‘the 
year; and the cultom of taking fieftas or'naps 
inthe afiernoon, which much /oprevailsin the 
above mentioned countries, is nowuaiverial:y 
exploded (excepting by old people, who are 
attached te ancient manners, and whole in: 
firmities require repole) in thole parts of the 
ifland with which I was at all acquainted. 
When the north wind iets fets in with re- 
guiarity, aud coatinucs to biow for any 
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length of time, there are but few climates, 
during this agreeable period, that can be 
more pleafant and refrefhing than that whieh 
is the fubject of thele pages: the fun is nor, 
at that timie, immediately vertical, and the 
intenfity of its rays is allayed by flitting 
clouds and paffing fhowers; which, while 
they ferve to: brace up the innervate fyfiem, 
at the fame time exhibit a conftant variety of 
effects upon that diverfity of landicape which 
in many parts, or indeed all over thie ifland, 
is obferved to glow with fuch vivid and ep. 
‘chanting fplendor. 

At this particular feafon the mornings and 
the evenings, more efpecially among the 
mountains aré not only temperate, but are 
often cold, infémuch that a great coat is by 
no means a cumberfome appendage of drefi; 
nor is a counterpane an article that can be 
difpenfed with at night; while a fire, 
throughout the day, becomes not only, 
cheertul but a ufetul Companion. 

1 have known it fo chifiy, even upon the 
plains, and in almoft as hor a fituation a 
any in the ifland, at the time of the blowing 
of this wind, that I have foundexercife, folely 
for the purpofe of warmth, not only com- 
fortable but abfolutély requifite ; and thie 
particular ieafon, and'indeed at all times of 
the year, cloth coats are worn by the old 
and infirm, and are now preferred as drei 
by even the healthy and the young. 

The heats of the night in Jamaica, to 
fpeak from my own experience, 1 do: not 
think at al! infufferable; nor do I recolled 
that, during a refidence of nearly thirtees 
years in the ifland, ] was as many times in- 
commoded by its oppreffion. A tree pailage 
48 generally left for the admiffion of air; 
but, at fome particular periods, the venetiat 
are fhut, and a counterpane, and fometime 
a blanket, where hefure rejected, are thet 
deemed comfortable at leaft, and are by fom 
people. thought to be inditpeniably nece! 
lary. | 

‘The. air is fo fubtile, in fome particn’s 
fituations, that a Hanne waificoat cannot k 
well dilpenied wih, and the dews un the 
mountains are fo heavy, and the fogs * 
impenctrably thick, that the lols of a gs 
coat will be Jenfibly felt ; and the differes 
articice of drefs that the traveller has occa 
on to wear in the Morning becowe fo co 
and damp as to make the fenfation of thee 
uncomtortabie ta the body ; -and yet | cous 
never ‘learn that thefe latter circumflane 
were folowed by fickneis, although # 
expofurt to the frit is attended with 

cr, ' 

The climate of the mountains is 3”! 
temperate compared tu that of the pa® 
but even upon thefe ic will likewile #7 
according to aipect ; and indeed 4 neg 
Chauge ihroughout all the gradatem 
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different latitudes can o¢cafion in moderate 
regions, fhort only. of congelation, may be 

ht for, and found, in one. or other of 
the diftridts of Jamaica, trem intenfity of 
heat to moderation of warmth, and at latt to 
cold that will chill at feaft, although it may 
pot be fufficiently: penetrating to henumh. 

Whether the mountainsor the plains be 
the moft healthy, can be only fuggelted by 

rtial, experience ; the population of the 
ormer being fo very confiderable, compared 
tothat of the latter, that longevity, afcer- 
winced by fact, cannot be with fatisfaction 
determined. 

‘Shere are) many peopl¢. who retire at 
particular feafons of the year trom lowland 
Gtuations to thofe that are more elevated ; 
and.ag there. are not many who make their 
conftant refidence all the .year round upon 
the latter, it would be difficult, to. eftablith 
that asa faét which may, with better reafon, 
be only confidered as conjecture. 

Inthe rainy periods [E fhould prefer the 
mountains, notwithftanding the difficulties 
of accels.and, the inconveniences if not the 
fatigue of exercile ;, in the.time, of the norths 
i thould chuse.the -plainsy..as,it may there be 
conveniently taken without either. 


Lettert om the Works and Chara&fer of 7. 
f- Rouféau. By Mademoifelie Necker, 
Barune/s de Stael.Tranflaied from the 
French. | 


HESE letters exhibit a pathetic eu- 

logium on the works and character of 
an.author, who had ‘certainly. no equal 
among his cotemporaries. he reader, how- 
ever, is not hereto expect an analylis of 
what Rouffeau has publifhed.,. The amia- 
ble writer contents herfelf with feizing only 
afew of the moft prominent features in bis 
aaa ay performances, as, a kind of apo- 
ogy for the enthufiafm with which his me- 
mory and his fame inipire her, . She, com- 
bats with great eloquence manyof the va- 
fous objeélions which have been made. to 
the doctrines and paradoxesof this celebrated 
writer. He is reprefented. by, her as one of 
the beft and moft ouir¢, one of the greatett 
and weakeft of the {pecies. She regards the 
Magnitude and number of his - iufferings 
with extreme concern ; and mourns over the 
haplefs deftiny of fo extraordinary a man, 
#adaughter deeply interelled in whatever 
affeCts the happinefs and honour of a father. 
{lis errors and eccentricities fhe tenderly af- 
leribes to a fenfibility of temper, and a deli- 
cacy of feeling, which gave him a claim on 
the candour and humanity of the good, and 
txpoied him at the fame time to the ribaldry 
ot the bad. Her philofophy and her heart 
Word a {weet afylum for ali his failings. 
admires his profound reatoning, his 
and forceful _illuftrations, his pic- 











tures of innocence and nature, his firm pre- 
dilegtion for truth, his unaccommodating 
and..primitive fimplicity, the fublimity of 
his genios, his fine digeft of claffical know- 
ledge, and, above all, his intimate acquain- 
tance with all the windings of the human 
heart. Jn her opinion he is the greateft po- 
litician,.the greateft orator, and the beft 
citizen that ever, lived in any age or country. 
She attributes moft of that fcience, which 
at.prefent diftinguifhes the moft enlightened 
hations, to. the writings. which bear his name. 
Even thofe very truths, which give addition- 
al. celebrity to a Neckar, are traced by her 
tothe genius and virtues of this wonderful 
man... Not all. her veneration for the fame 
of. a-parent who has rendered himfelf illuft- 
rious in. the eyes of all Europe, will tempt 
her to conceal what he owes, and how much 
fhe fill thinks him inferior, notwithftanding 
his’ plenitude of power and popularity, to 
Roufeau. At the fame time that the is 
daughter to the firft minifter of a great eme 
pire, the «has the magnanimity to over-look 
the merit of her family, ard afcribe all 
thole patfiotic virtues and wonders which 
shave given liberty and equality to millions, 
which, have convulfed every fyftem of 
de(potiiin on earth, and in the exercife of 
which, her. own father has taken the moft 
diftingushhed lead, to a poor citigen of Ge- 
neva. ‘Lhe following brief extra beauti- 
fully exemplifies the. delicacy of her nature, 
the ardour of her genius, and the powerful 
charm of. her eloquence. 

‘ But this work. was but the fore- 
runner of the book.which has given us 
a new era in the _ hiftory of reaion, 
fince it. has extended its empire; of 
that book, which feemed to anticipate the 
life to.come, by difcovering the fecrets 
which are one day to be divulged to us; of 
that: book, which mankind united might 


: pevisnt to the Supreme Being, as the greateft 


ep they have ever made towards him; of 
that book, which the name of the author 
confecrates, and places beyond the reach of 
the contempt of mediocrity, fince it was the 
greateft adminifirator of the age in which he 
lived, the genius the moft brilliant and juft, 
who defired to be. heard upon that which 
inen wifhed to rejeét as vague and obfcure ; 
of that hook, the fublime and majeftic fen- 
fibility of which defcribes the author loving 
mankind, as this ought to be cherifhed by 
the guardian angel of theearth. Pardon me, 
Roufleau ! my work is confecrated to thee, 
and yet another 1s become the objeét of my 
admiration! ‘Thou thyfelf, thou, above all 
others, in thy heart paffionately fond of 
humanity, wduldft have honoured him, 
who, long pondering on man’s exiftence, 
upon earth, after having indicated all ad- 
vantages he may derive from a good go- 

Ys vernment, 
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[72 
vernment, has wifhed to prevent his moft 
crucl misfortufies, by producing a icalm 
of his agitated mind, and thus:giving his 
chain’ of thoughts which form all his deftiny. 
Rouffeau knew how to admire, and, as he 
tiever wrote but from the impulfion of his 
mind, vain jéaloufies did not enter his heart. 
He would have felt 2 ftrong defire to com- 
mend hini whom I dare not name; him 
whom I approach with fear, fince I fee no- 
thing in him but the object of my: tender- 
nefs, but for whom, when I contemplate him 
‘at a diftance, T° more than any perfon am 
penctrated with refpect: Finally, “him, 
whom pofterity, like the age in which he 
lives, will diftinguith by all the titles of: ge- 


' fius, but whom my deftiny and my affecti- 


on permit meto call my Farber.” 

Account of Travels ta, difiower the Source of 
the Nile, in the Years 1968, 1769, 1770; 
1771, 5772, aud 1973... lm Five Fe- 
lumes, 440, By James Bruce, of Kine 
naird, Ejg. F, R.S. ioe i Ss 


fF this voluminous and interefling work, 
the expeGation has been long ardent 
and general. Daring this tedious and anxi- 
ous interval, common report has been‘ very 
bufy, and liberties have beeh taken with the 
Author, Which; "6n ‘a mind lefs manly and 
determined, might have been productive of 
the very worft confeqnences! It is thus that 
merit of every kind is fo conftantly an ob- 
jeQt of detraction to the vulgar and mvidi- 
ous. May its ultimate triumph,’ in aki fimi- 
lar fituations, be as complete and decilive as 
in the cafe before'us. . : 
To all the artful fabrications fo indiftri- 
oudly propapatéd for difcrediting our au- 
thor’s narrative, and’ fhaking the ‘ public 
conlidence in his veracity and labours, thefe 
voluines are a moft ‘fatisfactory refutation— 
Thev accumulaté’& train of circurnftances to 
which no hudian invention is adequate. —— 
They appeal, on various emergencies, ‘to 
fuch taéts as‘ would lead to immediate de- 
tection in cafe of impofition ; and ought to 
be admitted as true, while they thus openly 
challenge enqmiry. ‘They are even vouched, 
however obliquely, not unfrequently, by 
charaters of the firft diftinction in foctety, 
and incapable ‘of conniving at any thing 
falfe or difhonourable: and the furprifing 
accounts they produce of countries and na- 
tions hitherto unknown, diffimilar as they 
muff appear to the politics and manners of 
Europeans, are evidently fo probable and 
confonant with the nature of the fpecies in 
the fruations deferihed, as graft the authen- 
ticity of the work on fuch a phalanx of in- 
ternal evitience, ‘94 nd mimical fuggeftion 
ean henceforth affca. 
indeed, few publications in‘any lanzuaige 
of an equal fize with thefe travels, dilcover 





‘ 
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fuch wonderful fources of novelty and {j, 
ence. ‘The defcriptions of nawure in which 
they abound, are fingularly grand and pic. 
tureique ; and thefe are not only numeroys, 
but of a kind altogether new to Europeans, 
Such are the mountains of Abyffinia; the 
Cataracts of the Nile; and, above all, the 
whirlwinds, ftalking fandy pillars, and the 
jimooms, or hot poifonous winds, wih 
which the .valt and dreary deferts of Nubia 
are infefted. But what conttirutes. the mog 
valuable -part of the work, is the various 
exhibitions which it gives of -the humag 
character; and the details the. author { 
frequently indulges of the favage princes 
and courts im the uncultivated countries 
through which he pafies, are fo firange, 
and, at the fame time, fo imterefling, that 
it is impoffible for any reader of candour 
to doubt, for a moment, the reality of the 
ftatement. - bee? 

The gteat art,- to which Mr. Bruce owed, 
in all probabilityy moft of his. fafety: and 
fuccefs in the different and perilous {cere 
he traveried, was that of rendering himflelf 
an object of importance; and we are of 
opinion, from this circumftance alfoy his 
book will derive peculiar celebrity... To him, 
the reader is flrongly attached from his -firh 
outlet, and this. attachment grows, in pro- 
portion as we proceed in his companys, kt 
is in his fortunes. we always find ourfelves 
moft interefted, both in his progrefs to- 
wards the chief object of this expedition, 
and his return to his own country, loaded 
with information ard fcience, we are whi- 
formly and deeply concerned for his fafety; 
and he muit: have an ilf-conditioned mind 
indeed, ‘to whom the fortunate conclufion of 
fo hazardous an enterprife is not an objet 
of fatisfaction. ) 

The difficulties he had to furmount in his 
courlé, as he afcénded to the fources of the 
Nile, muft have proved infuperable to any 
traveller ‘lefs inquifitive and determined 
What utility his difcoveries were to anfwer, 
or how far the acquifition was likely to te 
compente the rifk and expenfe of % extfar 
ordinary a journey, we are not now to i 
quire. Something is cértainly due to the 
ambition of a yourg-mind, ardent and it- 
fatiable in the purluit of f{cience. Dileo 
very was the raye of the learned world # 
the period when this project occurred f 
Mr. Bruce ; a conicioulneis in his owa @ 
pacity and qualifications infpired him with 
confidence; and leveral circumftances whi 
he «has explained in the intredudtion 
confirmed him in the adoption of the me 
fure. 

The following affeAing reflections whit? 
prefented themlelves to his imagination 
while he ftood ‘on the very fpot for wht 


ic had come fo far, and fuifered — 
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ste indeed very natural. ‘They bear an air 
of the ftrongeft truth and fincerity,; and 
feem to be the real inipiration of the place 
that fuggefts them. And this is, by no 
means the only paflage in thefe.travels which 
gives abundant proof that Mr. Bruce is.a 
man of ferious and deep thinking, as well 
ss of courage and adventure. It is im- 

thle to read the refult of fo much la- 
bour, anxiety, and fatigue, both of body 
and mind, without feeling mortified at the 
extreme fittlenefs and infignificance of hu- 
man ambition ! 

« It is eafier to guefs, than to defcribe, 
the fituation of my mind at that moment — 
flanding in that fpot which had baffled the 
genius, induftry, and inquiry of both an- 
cients and moderns, for the courfe of near 
three thoufand years. Kings had attempted 
this difcovery at the head of armies; cach 
expedition was diftinguifhed from the lait, 
ouly by the difference of the numbers which 
had perithed ; and agreed alone in the dil- 
appointment which had uniformly, and with- 
out exception, followed them all. Fame, 
riches, and honour, had been held out for a 
feries of ages to every individual of thofe 
myriads thefe princes commanded, without 
having produced one man capable of gratily- 
ing the curiofity of his fovercign, or wiping 
off this ftain upon the enterprize and abili- 
ties of mankind, or adding this defideratum 
for the encouragement of geography. ——— 
Though a mere private Briton, I triumphed 
here, in my own mind, over kings and their 
armies; and every comparifon was leading 
fearer and nearer to prefumption, when ‘the 
place itfelf where I ftood, the objeét of my 
vain glory, fuggefted what deprefled my 
hort-lived triumphs. I was but a few mi- 
nutes arrived at the fources of the Nile, 
though numtberlefs dangers and fuiferings, 
the leat of which would have overwhelmed 
me, but for the continual goodnels and pro- 
tection of Providence: I was, however, but 
then half through my journey ; and all thofe 
dangers which I had already paffed, awaited 
me againonmy return, found a defponden- 
cy gaining ground faft upon me, and blafting 
the crown of laurels I had too rathly woven 


for myfelf. I refolved, therefore, to divert, 


ti! L could, on more folid reflection, over- 
come its progrefs.’’ 

it is by contemplating the moft finithed 
productions of the human mind, whether in 
idence or art, that we are tempted to be- 
wail the imperfe@tion which adheres to all 
exertions. “There are defects even in the 
Travels of Mr. Bruce, which the mott in- 
telizent, perhaps, among his triends, might 
tave-withed had been filled up. ‘The great 
dclideratum which diftinguifhee all our ac- 


| Wats of torcign countries, is, that we 
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know fo little about the peafantry. Judging. 
hy our. own, |thele appear im-ouc yiew to be 
the moft important object of .attention, ——— 
From one of our author’s obfervation, and. 
philanthropy, this fpecies of information 
might well have been expected: yet, after 
all he has told us of the Abyffinians, their 
politics, their wars, their intrigues, and 
their manners, . we know very little about 
the lower orders of the people, in, what 
they are employed, how they live, in what 
clafles they are. divided, to what police fub- 
jected, the degree of cultivation to which the 
ufetul and fine arts are arrived among them, 
whether they have any trade, what it is, 
and by whom carried.on. In all countries, 
the great, the governors, and the opulent 
are nearly the fame. They ave always found 
the flaves of the fame mean and felfith ambi- 
tion of monopolifing as much as poflible the 
good things of life, and repelling the ciforts 
of others below them, in aipiring, to the 
fame level with themfelves.  Tincir habits 
of politencls, complailfance, and dilguile, 
in every exterior appearance, and in all the 
forms of focial intercourfe, are perfectly 
fimilar. There may be fome trivial. fhreds 
of difference in their modes-of drefs, the 
fhape of their houfes, the cookery of their 
victuals, or their cultoms at.mcals; but in 
all material refpects they difplay the fame 
virtues and the fame vices occafionally.—— 
But the great mats of the people are, formed 
by the, poliucal inttitutions to which they are 
fubjected, as invariably and as mechanical- 
ly as our cattle are by the hardnels which 
manages them; and it is their movements 
and manners that conftitute the characteri- 
ftic diftinctions of nations; conlequently, 
this is an Objet which ought to attach the 
principal attention of every travelier : and 
the variety, as well as fingular fituation, jn 
which the nuinerous nations vilited by Mr. 
Bruce are placed,, renders the fmall. degree 
of information he vouchfafes upon,this par- 
ticular the more to be regretted. He would 
certainly gratify the public curiofity much 
more effectually than he has yet done, by 
availing himfelf of this hint in a fubfequent 
edition of his book, - 

We can forgive him even many of thofe 
fplendid drawings which he has with-hcld 
from the public, and which his critics are 
likely to make fuch a handle againft him, 
for jome intelligence concerning the labori- 
ous and fuffering part of the ipecics in thefe 
barbarous regions. What he has not per- 
formed, however, ought by no means to de- 
preciate the merit of what he has. The 
conftirntion of the Abyflinian government, 
and the peculiar defpotifm which adheres to 
the excrcife of the exceutive power,, are fin- 
gular aad. curious citcuniftances an the 1 0l/i- 

tics 
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tics of a rude people. We wilh to know 
more of the domeftic life of this very fimple 
nation. The traits he has furnified us with, 
only excite our curiofity.< The laws con- 
cerning the intércourfe of the fexes, their 
relative duties, and their religious worhip, 
as the author has defcribed them, are pecu- 
liarly interefting. 

The capital towns of moft nations are a 
kind of index to the genius and mannefs of 
their refpective inhabitants. That of the 
Abyfiinians, as defcribed by our d@uthor, 
does their ingenuity, their tafte, and their 
regard to convenience, or even health, no 
great credit, but leaves on the minds of his 
readers a very ftrong and difagreeable impref 
fion of their barbarifm. Fromm their focial 
accomplifhments, their perfonal addreis, 
and the marks of fuperior intelligence in 
fome of the higher orders both of mcn and 
women, the abject flate of agriculture among 
them, feems almoft unaccountable. It may 
be owing to a general indolence, extremely 
common in the rudeft period of fociety ; to 
their inceffant «wars; and to the contuted 
fyftem of politics which all parties adopt.— 
In all uncivilized tribes, or groups of the 
fpecies, their firft’ attention isto the gratifi 
cation of appetite. It isa vulgarerror, that 
polifhhed and enlightened peoplé are more ad- 
dicted to luxury than others. The Abyfli- 
nians, from the utenlils ufed at their tables, 
have Cacageer | made greater improvements 
in cating and drinking than in any thing 
elfe: and in Gondar and its vicinity, live 
cattle, honey, and raw beef, are probably 
as great luxuries as the moft coftly delicacies 
int either London or Paris. Our author 
gives thefe particulars of this very odd me- 
tropolis : 

** Gondar, the metropolis of Abyfiinia, 
3s fituated upon a hill of confiderable height, 
tbe top of it nearly plain on which the town 
is Ulaced. It confifts of about ten thoufand 
tamMies m time of peace; the houles are 
chiefly of clay, the roofs thatched in form 
of cones, which is always the conftruction 
within the tropical rains. On the weit end 
of the town is the king’s houfe, formerly a 
ftructure of confiderable confequence ; it was 
a (quare building, flanked with fquare tow- 


ers; it was formerly four ftories high, and, . 


from the top of it, had a magnificent view 
of all the couitry fouthward to the lake 
Tzana. Great part of this houfe is now in 
ruins, having been burnt at ditlerent times ; 
but there is ftili ample lodging in the two 
lowelt floors of it, the audience chamber 
being above one hundred and twenty fect 
long. 

ie A fucceffion of kings have built apart- 
meuts by the fide of it, of clay only, in the 
manner and fafion of their own country ; 
fur the palace itfelf was built by maions from 


Bruce’s Travels to difcover the Source of the Nile. 


Ang, 
India, in the time of Jacilidas, and by fue} 
Abyffinians as had been inftructed in archi. 
tecture by the Jefuits, without embracing 
their religion, and after remained in th. 
country, unconnected with the expulfion 
of the Portuguele, during this prince’, 
reign. 

‘¢ The palace, and all its contiguows build. 
ings, are furrounded by a fubftantial wajj, 
thirty feet high, with battlements upon the 
outer wall, anid a parapet roof between the 
outer and inner, by which you can go along 
the wheles atid look into the ftreet. There 
appears never to have been any em. 
brafures for cannon; and four ficles of this 
wall are above ao Englifh mile and an half 
in length. 

‘s ‘The mountain; of hill, on which the 
town is fituated, is furrounded on every fide 
by a deep valley, which has three outlets; 
the one to the fouth, to Dembea Maitha, 
and the Agows; the fecond to che north- 
weft; towards Sinnaar, over the high moun. 
tain Debratzia, or the Mountain of the Sun, 
at the root of which Kofcarm, the palace of 
the Jteghe, is fituated, and the low countries 
Walkayt, and Waldubba;. the third isto 
the north, to Woggora, ) over the high 
mountain Lamalman, and fo on through 
Tigre to the -Red Seas The river Kahha, 
coming from the Mountain of the Sun, or 
Debratzia, runs through the valley, and ¢o- 
vers all the fouth of the town; the Angrab, 
falling from Woggora, furrounde it on the 
north-north-eaft. Thefe rivers join at the 
bottom of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
fouth of the town. 

** Immediately upon the bank oppolfite to 

Gondar, on the other fide of the river, isa 
large town of Mahometans, of about a thou- 
fand houfes. Thefe are all active and labo- 
rious people, great part of them are em- 
ployed in taking care of the king’s and po- 
bility's baggage and field equipage, _ both 
when they take the field, and when theyre: 
turn from it. They pitch and ftrike thew 
tents with furprifing facility and expedition; 
they load and conduét the mules and th 
baggage, and are formed into a body under 
proper officers ; but never iuffered, nor do 
they chuie, to fight on either tide. 
_ * Gondar, by a numberof obfervatiom 
of the fun and ftars, made by day and mght, 
in the courfe of three years, with an altro 
nomreal quadrant of three feet radius, and 
two excellent telelcopes, and by a meat 
all their fmmall differences, is yn iat. 12° 34 
30 ; and by many oblervations of the fate 
lites of Jupiter, efpecially the firft, borhs 
their immerfions and emeriions during the 
period, I coneluded its latitude to be 37" 
33. 0 alt from the meridian of Greet 
wich.” 
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Reports of the Royal Humane Society 5 with 
an Appendix of Mifcellaneous Obfervations 
gn tbe Subjec? of Sufpended Animation. 


For the Years 1787, 1788, 1789. 


# Death may ufurpon Nature many hours, 

« And yet the fire of life kindle again 

# The o'er preft {pirits a 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EVER was any one of the fublime in- 
flances of poetic infpiration given by 
our matchlefs bard better iJlufirated, than 
the above quotation, by the Reports to 
which it ie adoptéd asa motto. ‘The pat- 
fage itfelf is a fing inftance how the tower- 
ing pride of genius can foar aboye the dull 
atmofphere of vulgar conception, and qut- 
frip, by centuries, the knowlege of the age 
in which it exifis: and the Reports afford 
us examples no Iefs ftriking, how far the 
enlightened benevolence of the prefent age 
ean realize thofe dreams.of {cicnce and 
humanity which farmer times could only 
admit as .beauteous fidlions, and poctical 
embellifaments. 

The reader will undoubtedly pardon this 
enthufiafm, on account of the admirable in- 
flitution in behalf of which it is indulged: 
but if the cynic ftill fhould think, that Cri- 
ticifm has too far relaxed ‘her fewerity to 
gratify her humanity, let him perufe the book 
now under contemplation, and he will ac- 
knowledge thé jullice and propriety of our 
remarks ; fince thef¢ pages afford gratifica- 
tion to the philanthropift, inftruction to the 
medical philolopher, and amulenient to the 
mifc: llaneous réader. : bak #3 

‘We cannot give a better jdea of the pro- 
grefs of the inftirution, or of the literary 
execution of the editor’s part of the pybil. 
cation, than by the following quotations 
from the Appendix : 

** Within» a few years, the important 
fubjeQ of fufpended animation has challen- 
ged the attention, and called forth the ta- 
lents of the molt ingenious and Jearned me- 
dical charatters,’ ‘Among thefe, juitice de- 
mands that we fhould particularize Mead, 
Stevenfon, Haller, John Fothergull, and the 
iuftrious Profeffor Cullen, on¢e honoured 
inhabitants of this foblunary {phere, but 
wlio are now retired from the bieffings amd 
applaules of mankind, to that ** country 
from whole bourn no traveller returns ;’’ 
leaving the caule, in which they fo anxiouf 
ly laboured, to the #o /e/s xeaious efforts of 
thoie living ornaments of «their profeffion, 
Dr. Cogan, Dr. Goodwin, John Hunter, 
Puller, Kite, Dr. Fothergill of Baths &c. 
However it mult be admitted, that the rapid 





fuccefs, and beniga influences of ‘this Socigtys. 


are in lome meature to be attributed to the 
hore informed fiate of. the age which 
N Was inliituted. With how. much more 


R.poris of tke Royal Humane Society, &e. 





i> 
boldnefs would the clamorous voice of Igno- 
rance have been raifed againft thefe labours 
of Humanity at an earlier era! How nume- 
rous, and how irremovable, would have 
been the impediments which the exertions of 
prejudiced bigotry and rooted error would 
have thrown in the way! But, in the courfe 
of the prefent century, many important dif- 
coveries, and ufeful improvements, having 
gradually extended themielves to every 
branch of knowledge; the inquifitive and 
rational mind was prepared to fan&tion ma- 
ny of thofe bold attempts for the welfare of 
mankind, which would once have been ri- 
diculed as the dreams of enthufiafm and fol- 
ly.. Philofophy, no longer dilgraced with 
that filly jargon, and thole conceits, which 
occupjed the attention, and filled the la- 
boured volumes of the middle age, begins to 
affume a rational and connected appearance. 
The independent fpirit of a liberal and in- 
quifitive age, has at Jaft fpurned the thack- 
les with which monaftic vifionaries had fet- 
tered the wings of {cience, and has rejected 
the antiquated dogmas of {cholaftic pride : 
in the room of which is introduced folid 
reaioning, deduced from rational data, and 
lupported by the irrefytable proofs of ju- 
dicious experiments. Thus phsnomena, 
hitherto confidered as Baba 28: impene- 
trable darknefs, have been clearly illufirated 
upon rational principles. Of the numerous 
advantages which philolophy has derived 
from this free fpirit of enquiry, it could 
hardly be fulpected that medicine fhould be 
without jts fhare: though, at the fame time, 
our warmelt expectation could fcarcely 
have delineated its improvements in fuch 
flattering colours, as that they fthould keep 
pace with the tran{cendency of its utility.” 
After expatiating on the improved ftate 
of the medical fcience, and obferving, in 
the words of a learned writer, “* that fuch 
wonders are now performed by the medical 
art, as in the days of ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion would probably have pafled for mira- 
cles,’ the editor proceeds: ——‘* This is 
particularly true with regard to the fuccefs 
of the Humane Society, in reftoring to life 
thofe who were apparently dead, from 
drowning, hanging, lightning, fuffocation, 
intoxication, intenle cold, and a variety of 
other caufes ; all of whom would formerly 
have been committed to the grave, without 
any attempts to re-animate the {park of life, 
that {till remained unextinguihhed in them. 
In a word, the inflitution of the Humane 
Society may be confidered as forming a new 
gra in the icience of medicine, and 13 it well 
worthy the encouragement of every benevo- 
lent, and even of every confiderate : perfon ; 
fince the prefervation of life, befides the 
pleafure it isnmediately yields to thule who 
have had a fhare in contributing towards " 
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muft ultimately tend to increafe the ftrength 
and rithés of a State, which plaibly confift 
‘in the number of its inhabitants.” =~ 
©The practical atility of this inftituti- 
on, and the bleffings, which an earlier 
eltabluhmcnt might Rive beftowed on the 
‘ages which ‘have elapied, are fufficientty 
evinced in the preceding pages. Jt is the 
intent of ‘thole which follow, to prefent to 
‘the philofophic eye, jome finall tpecimens of 
‘thoie ingenious difcoveries which have been 
made in exploring that wide field of theorc- 
tical inveltiyation, which Su/pended Anima- 
tron has opened to the inquifitive eye.’ Nor 
have ‘philofophy and medicine engrofled to 
themlelves all the advantages which the re- 
fufestating art has opened to public view.— 
Literature in gencral; the fine arts; the en- 
“thufiafm of fancy ; and the beautics of claffic 
compolition, have allo beén’ promoted ‘by 
this thunane Efftablifhment. ‘The ‘fire of 
Genius has been kindled by the torch of Phi- 
Janthropy, and while 


“* The refufcitating breath 
© OF Medical Benevolcace,’ 


has ftrove to wake the dormant flame of vi- 
tality, the fparks have corfithunicated them- 
feives to the poctic boiom, and produced 
fome eflulions of that [pirit, which will not 
diizrace the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” | 

‘We do not pretend to fay, that every part 
of this publication is in a fiyle of ‘beauty 
equal to thefe quotations. This, in a work 
like the prefent, cannot be expected, fince 
the greater partis compiled, to ule the 
words of the editor, ** from the hafty com- 
munications of practitioners, who, agitated 
‘iW the interefling relation, and attentive on- 
ly to circmultaicial elucidation in their ftatc- 
Mient, could not confult elegance; and, 
perhaps, rarely reflected, that what they 
were then writing, was toineet the public eye, 
or undergo the ofdeal of fevere criti¢ifm.”’ 

We will, however, venture to pronoutice, 
that, upon the whole, this volumeé will be 
found highly intereiiing to the ‘philanthro- 
pift, and far from heing unentertaiiing or 
“ubinftructive to the itudent, and lover of 
’ feientific literature. | 


Account of Uritifms on the Ralliad. Part 
ibe Second. 


TYHE public are well acquainted with 

the ofigin, the objec &, anit tendency of 
this mafterly fatire. ‘Though anonymous, 
“there is hardiy any doult who the authors 
aré. By wiiat means Mr. Kulle beeanie to 
Obnexicus td them, as to be made the butt of 
‘Dheir Aitale, Ballo no fectet. The drift 


"SPthe Whole is to ferder the prelent povern 
me) ‘a contemprilile as potfible. And it 
fruit fh ackrvel déd. tht back orn the cri 
% fclfme ete vi lows : titre are many pal pavie 
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Account of Critigifms on tke Rolliad. 






hits given. Some of , the characters are 
leaft happily drawn. The following is one 
of the beft'; and it does the great man to 
whom it alludes not a little credit, that he js 
faid to admire it himfelf as a juft likenef ; 


The rugged Thurlow, who, with fullen 
fcrowl (growl ; 
In furly mood, at friend and foe will 
Of proud prerogative the ftern fupport, 
Defends the entrance of great George’s court 
’Gainft factious Whigs, left they, who 
ftole the feal, 
The facred Diadem itfelf fhould fteal : 
So have I ieen, near Village butcher's 
fiall, : ( {mall ) 
( If things fo great may be compar d with 
A maitiff guarding, on a market day 
With tnarling.vigilance his mafter’s tray. 


Moft of the humour in thefe farcaftic pa. 
pers arifes from an obvious reference to va- 
rious evénts in politics, which, at the time 
they happened, made confiderable  noile ; 
and, from the collifions of party, and the 
mancuvring praétiled tor over-reaching each 
cther, circumftances and incidents, abund- 
antly hidicrous occur. ‘The lines we hall 
now quote, allude to a fa& in the Parliamen- 
tary hiftory of the Marquis of Graham, 
which wil] not foon be forgotten. ‘They are 
fuppofed to be an extraét from his epithiala- 
mium, or nuptial fong : 


With joy Britannia fees her favourite Goofe 
Faft bound and pinion’d in the nuptial noole, 
Prefaging fondly, from fo fair a mate, — 
A brood of golliags cackling in debate, 


It isa well known characteriftic of genuine 
ridicule not only to point out thole particu- 
lars that are truly ridiculous, but to give 
fcope’for imagifation to dwell on the fubjedt 
and improve its colouring. ‘This quality io 
the following diftich can only be circum: 
feribed by the tranfcendent virtue of the per- 
funage micntioned ; 


And who, in {fpotleis purity, fo fit 
To guard an honclt wife’s good fame- 
as Pitt? 


The whole. is a bitter farcafm on theene . 


mies of the coalition ; and it has all the'ad- 
vantage of high polifhed witto give it both 
"edge and perinanency. ‘Phis is not a wea 
pon, however, which the miniftry have any 
realon’ to dread. Jt is icldomi for want 0 
either ‘wit or principle politicians ole their 
places : and the common adoge . was neve! 
more appheable than dere, let them laug? 
that win. Dive laughers' nay allo lay, # 
the foul is tdid to “have done to his mallet 
and ¢ueits, whiimivwas his: butinels 0 em 
tertain While atimeals, * Wtle you induly’ 
youu tclves with to miany good thing 5,.:( wee 
bé hard indeed ‘to deprive me ool my er 
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| Irifh Parliamentary Intelligence. 
HOUSE or COMMONS, 
Saturday, February 20, 1799. 
(Mr. Grattan’s Motion concluded from our taf.) 


DO not, continued Mr, Grattan, defcribe this 
f policy as hoftile to Ireland—-a country you 
don’t love—but fo very hoftile to Ireland, as to 
touch even the interelt of the Brith Court, a 
Court you may oot love, but a Court which you 
certainly mean to flatter, 

I fay therefore the prefent Miaifters of this 
country.can’s govera Ireland—-they can’t govern 
Ireland for England—-I dont cail corruption 
Government, aor the carrying a quettion ac the 
lofs of their money and their character--They 
have then procured for Britith government aei- 
ther character fufficient to command refped, 
por revenue fufficient to pay the eltablifhment-— 
but chen they have gottea other ftrengih—they 
have gotten the fupport aod good will of the na- 
tied. No-—the lois of the nation’s good will 1s 
{yoonymous with the lofs of reputation. 

The meafures thefe-men have puriued, the 
violeat principles they have advanced, and the 
tone in which they have fpokea to this couatry, 
muft have long loft them the epiaion of the pub- 
lic: before this country cao have aay confidence 
in them, fhe mutt lote all confidence in herfelf 
-and furrender all her tenets, maxims, and 
principles on every conftitutional and commer- 
cial fabjet—ihe mutt forget the Propofitions, 
the Regency, the Park extravagance, the Peo- 
lice, the Penfion-litt ; her vilual powers as well 
as her recolleQtive ones, mult melo away, and the 
malt grow blind to the corruption of your efta- 
bidhmen:s as well as inleafible co the uacontti- 
tutional and lawiefs violence of your principles. 
Alter an experience of years, your Country tak- 
iag a0 impartial furvey of all your offeaces—— 
your couatry may, perhaps, am che prodigality 
of mercy, if dhe pleales forgive, but furely the can 
never trult you, 

The independent country gentlemen, have 
yow poitea them ?—— Nowthey never can fup- 
port a Minifter who practiles extravagance, and 
protefles corruption ; fupporting fuch a Minifter 
they would be country gentlemeo no loogers 


they would be the fervants of the Caftle out of 


livery.———=They muft fee and deipife the pitiful 
policy of baying the country geotlemen by aa 
fer to wrap him up io the oid caft-clothes of 
the ariftocracy, A clumfy coveriag and a thia 
difgaife, never the obje&t of your refpe@t, fre- 


quently the fubje@t of your derifion, the coua- 


try genleman muft recolle&t how feldom he can 
Procure even an audience from that bench, ex- 
cept when he artificially deferts his caule and his 
country—-Place him on his native hills, aad he 
S@ protection again{t the itorm—tran{plant him 
tothe hos-bed of the Caltie he degenerates and 
mes a weed. 
Asio the ariftocracy, I will not fay you have 
tlicpated every member of that body; but Ido 
Jy you have alienated as great, as refpeCtable, 
Mad as formidable a part of that body, as ever 
in the phalanx of Oppofition—aad you 
“a¥€ Oot only given them every perfonal provo- 
“tion, but every public topic, and every public 
Hib, Mag. Avg. 1799. o~ 
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provocation to raife oo their fide, che intereft, 


the feelings, aod the voice of the community, © 


You have not, however, left yourfelves without 
jome part of che ariftacracyoot che country, but 
that part you have endeavoured to leave without 
any. kind of reputation, by direcling againtt che 
ariltocracy of lelandia general che whiiperof your 
Caftie, aad the icurrility of your prefs, reducing all 
meo to the level ot your own seputation.—Thus, 
the refult of your project has been to render Bri- 
tth. government in this country, as feeble aad 
contemptible as the tendency of your project.is to 
render the IJrith copttitution corrupt and depen- 
dant, For the fake ot both nations thereiore, 
we oppole it--but how defeat this project j—— 
Certainly mot by a piao of icii-defence. lt is a 
maxim of war, that the body that is ever ate 
tacked, and only defends, mutt finally be fub- 
dued. It is therefore on .a priaciple of  felf pre+ 
fervation, that we refort to the good old method 
of impeachment. We have long difputed abode 
this peation and that place, until iach by inch 
we are diven into our treaches by a victorious 
enemy. It is now necefla:y to change our [yfe 
tem_of ation, and to come forth withthe power 
of the coolticution to punifh the enemies thereof, 
We call this Houle, whole foundation the Mi- 
nilter now undermines, to witnels that we are 
compelled to this, and that thele men have, by 
a multiplication nd repetition of plunder, pro- 
digality, corruption, infalt, outrage aod mildes 
meanors, brought forth at laft the reluctant jal 
tice of the nation, The great iofluences which 
the philolopher tells you are neceflary to bind 
together the moval fyfterm are wanting here. 
The influence of opinion, of future and ot fyblu- 
nary punifhment, the two firlt the Minifter dif- 
regardsebe it our province to introduce iato this 
region the lat, that his Majefty’s Minitters may 
be fenfibie chere is a vindictive jultice, and that 
there is in this Country a power competent to 
infli& that juftice uponthem. Gentlemen come 
over to this country for a livelihood, and they 
fiad fervants who, like themlelvesr, look to go- 
veroment for nothing but a livehood, aad this 
alliance, that does not include an idea of public 
care or duty, they call an Admiaittration ; but ic 
is our tak to intersups this venal commerce by 
Impeachment. Had the people of Eogiand only 
condemacd fhip money, they had done nothing, 
No, they brought forth to public punithment the 
projectors—they exhibited the malelactor at the 
bar ofthe nation. .Theiojucies you have fufter- 
ed, cemand a [peetactle of thar kind—~a Siate 
offender kaeeling at the bar of the Lords, and 


impeached in the name, and on the behalf of ° 


the Commons of thisseaim. I therefore move you, 
** That a {ele committee be appointed to 
enquire, in the moft folemn manoer, whether 
the late or prefent Adminiltration have entered 
into any corrupt agreement with avy perion or 
perfons, to recommend fych perion or perions to 
his Majefty as fit aud proper to be by bim, made 
Peers of this realm, in confideratwa of iuch 
perfon or perfons giving certain iums of money 
to be laid out in procuiing the returns of mem- 
bers to ferve in Parliament, contrary to she 
righte of the people, incooliftent with the inde- 
pendency of Parliament, ano in violation of she 

fundamental! laws of the iad,” 
Z Sir 
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Sic EB. Newenharn fecended the motion, 

Cheocellor of Exchequer role, ia anfwer,——— 
He entered generally and at very confiderable 
length into s defence of Adminittration, both 
on the prefent and forme recent occafions, from 
the charges of corruption by the encreale of pen- 
Goons and places, and re-traced on that head « 
great part of the argamente before urged on the 
fame fide of the Houle. The hon. Gentleman, he 
faid, had efferted, that his only ground for the 
acoumulated load of guilt, was common fame. 
If this was admiued, he faid, Geatlemen who 
withed to criminate adminittration had 50 more 
to do than propagate @ report one day, and 
ground an impeachment upon it the next; to 
common fame, he faid, he fhould cppofe com- 
mon fenfe; and he afked if condemnation was 
to precede proof? he was confident that many of 
the hiftorical precedents quoted by, the righe 
hon. Gentieman were ats that could not be 
edapted to the prefent day. He admitted that te 
was the duty of Parliament to watch all new ap- 
pointment, and to check fuch as fhould appear 
exceptionable , but contended that thole which 
have already been complained of were warranted 
by the encreafe of bufinels in their refpedtive de- 
partments; a ftruggle for power had been ad- 
mitted in debate as the fpur of oppolition , but 
he was convinced a change of paces would be 
productive of the very fame meatures that were 
pow complained of.) He faid Gentlemen on the 
other fide of the Houfe were always ready to 
take hold of any loofe exprefiion which fell from 
any Gentleman on his fide, and charge ic as the 
svowed principle of Adminiftration, but for his 
own part he thould not adopt the opinion of ‘any 
man ia the controu! of his own. He then pro- 
ceeded to ftate the commercial profperity and 
internal civilization of the country, as traits’of a 
good Adminiftration, aod profeffed on hie own 
part nothing more than a love for his country, 
and a zeal tor her profperity in the duties of his 
department. He thought it indecent to charge 
the Government of the country with @ defign to 
overturn the fondamental laws of the conftitu- 
tion, oor did he think it wife in the Houle of 
Commons to proceed on fuch @ matter without 
firft eftablithing the facts. 

Prime Serjeant faid, the motion went to efta- 
blith a proceeding on a ground, which no man 
could poffibly admit. The right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced a propofition after a few days 
preparation, on the topic of which, oo man on 
this fide the Houfe knew a tittle till the prefent 
moment, and erounded it on a thought they had 
repeatedly preffed in vain for explanation when 
the buftnefs was hinted, by a precedent in the 
reign of Charles I. in the proceedings of a Par- 
liement, who vored the Houfe of Lords ulelels, 
and took off the head of the King. The charge, 
he faid, was allowed to be unfupported by evi- 
dence—but it called apon the honour of Parha- 
ment, to offer rewards for evidence, and to lay 
s foundation for faborning faife witneffes to attack 
his Majefty’s minifters. Place hed, he faid, 
been indifcreetly avowed as the objet of leading 
ja oppolition ; [here a cry of no, no, from the op- 
pofite bencher] he contended, that power and 
place were {[ynonymous in this fenfe; he warned 
the couotry geatiemen from becoming the lad- 
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ders of their ambition, and he concluded by 
giving his decided negative to what he termed , 
fifhing committee, | 

Mr. G. Ponfonby rofe, in erder to reply to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but firft though: 
it neceflary, the motion before the Houje 
fhould be read. The Speaker read the motiog. 
Mr. Ponfonby then appealed to the Houle fo, 
their opinion, whether, wpon the argument vfed 
by the Right Hon. Baronet or bis fupporter, og 
the other fide of the Houle, applied to the guef- 
tion? The Right Hon. Baronet, ftays he, ha, 
tated the profperity of the country, | rejoice ig 
it as much as he—but I do not admit that Adm. 
niftration are the caufe of it ya country, free ig 
its commerce and conftuution, and tertile in itg 
foil, has nothiag to interropt that profperity, 
The hufbandman will plough, and the weaver 
will weave, and agriculture and induftry will po 
hand in hand , but does this puftify cor:upt profy. 
hon? The Minifter calls for the books of expora 
and imports; he lees our exportation of corn has 
confiderably increaled; and be adds 10,000!, to the 
penfion lift, he fees our linen trade encreafed. 
he creates fourteen gew parliamentary places, 
Thus gieaning the money of our proiperity to 
fatten his drones,———But what is the quettion 
Sir,—and how are we anfwered }—We are told 
that common fame is not fufficient ground to at. 
tack the characters of his Majeity’s Minifters :— 
What! is not the public report of fuch meafures, 
a fufficient ground of inducement to enquire, 
whether the fact exifls or not? The enquiry ap- 
plies to matters of fact; Minifters fay it is uncan- 
did not to give us time to confider, before we 
meet this queflion; but what do they want? 
not time=—but innocence; If you are. innocent, 
give us the Committee, and then you will throw 
back on us the guile of falfe accufation, and 
clothe yourfelves in the honour of acquittal. 

Mr. Ponfonby continued with trrefiflible fue 
cels, to refute the arguments offered from the 
other fide of the Houle; he reprefented the ftate- 
broker as elevated in the Caftle-yard, with his 
hammer jn one hand, and the honours of the Peer- 
age, and places of the State in the other, dilpol- 
ing of them to the higheft bidder, and thus, un- 
der the pretence of carrying on Goveinment, le 
curing an influence in ove Houle of Parliament 
by the fale of the other, he faid, if Muniftert 
were guilty, they fhould refufe the commitiee— 
it innocent they would grant it. 

Mr. Molyneux oppofed che refolution. 

Mr. Hardy very ably fupported it; and repli 
edto moft of the arguments on the other fide d 
the houfle. | 

The Attorney General oppofed the motica, 
becaufe he objeéted to the manner of its intro- 
duction. Is contained charges of a moft heinot! 
nature againft fome of the King’s Minifters, an¢ 
was protefled to be brought forward as an itr 
peachmeot affecting their lives and properties; 
and brought forward without any previous tnt 
mation of its purport, contrary to the cuftom 
the Parliament of ‘England; it was profeffed @ 
be.an enquiry into the conduat of the King’s Mr 
nifters, as a charge of the fale of Peerage 


grounded en no other authority than comme - 


fame.m———-If that common fame was the ov) 
ground of acculation, why go into ao ee * 
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"he thould have hoped fome degree of enquiry to 
have preceded fuch a refolation; but there was 
no evidence of the facts——no names [pecified— 
and the motion tended in bis idea to ereA an in- 
quifition ia that Houfe—and the mao mutt be a 
fool in his mind who would not fhun an enquiry 
op fuch ground. 

Mr. Forbes rofe in reply. He faid the Hon, 
Member had complained of thele charges as of 
the deepeft die—but had any man denied that 
charge? Gentlemen compiained of a want of 
potice ; he afked was it cultomary to give notice 
of a matter that was enly to be propoled for the tn. 
velligation of a committee of enquiry? or did gen- 
tlemen imagine that on a fubject.on which they 
had already offered the fame arguments § or 6 
times, they fhould {peak better by having notice? 
Jt was pot notice for preparation for debate they 
wanted, but for divifion; he faid there could be 
no time wanted to prove, that the fale ot Peer- 
sees Wasa crime, nor that the Minifler who 
could be proved guilty of fuch a crime ought to 
be impeached, and his head brought tothe block ; 
he called upon Minifters to vindicate the name of 
Maje(ty from the foul impreffien which had gone 
forch with the report of their meafures; and he 
urged.the neceflity of an enquiry which was cal- 
culated to prevent corruption from influencing 
the fountain of honoure———vitiating the fupreme 
judicature-and affecting the flability of the cre- 
ditand commerce of the nation: he oblerved, 
that if fuch meafures were allowed, a Lord Lieu- 
tenant who w fhed to violate the privilege of ei- 
ther Houle, had only to accomplith it by violat- 
ing the privilege of both. 

He then oblerved, that it was the duty of the 
Houle to inftiitute a Committee of Enquiry, for 
the purpoles {pecified in the refolution, on the 
motion of any member, though that motion was 
founded only on fulfpicion, warranted by ge- 
neral rumour, and the general circumftances of 
thioge. The Houfe is bouad in duty, as the 
grand inquegt of the nation, to infpeét and en- 
quire intothe condu& of Minifters, and into eve- 
ry ioftance of public management, not only to 
remedy but to prevent abuie of power and mal- 
verfation in office.—He afked, was it confiftent 
with the duty of that Houle, as the grand ia- 

welt of the nation, to fit with their ears fhut 
int general rumour, but opei to Miniflesial 
folicitation, till abufes of power, or violations of 
liberty, became fo flagrant and grofs, as to be a 
fcandal to the nation, and an oppreffion to the 
fabject, He afked, was the Houle to wait pa- 
tiently till the Minifters condelcended to come 
down and promulgate their own fhame, and lo- 
licit correétion > 

He faid, that the geotlemes who oppofed the 
mealure of his Right Hon. Friend, coniowndeda 
Committee inftituted only to enquire, with 2 mo- 
tion for an impeachment; in the latter inflance, 
it was neceffary for the member who made fuch 
& Motion, either to produce proof, or at lealt to 
declare that he was ready to fubftantiate the faéts 
be fated, by evidence; butia the former cafe, 
46 not neceflary that the member, io order vo 
lay a foundation for his motion, fhould produce 
proofs, or declare that he js in pofleflion of faéts 
which he is prepared to eftablith by proof; be- 
Caule the object of a Committee of Enquiry is 
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to find out fats, or obtain by examination, proofs 
toeltablith certain fede, which there is ftrong 
reaton to {ulpeet have exiftence. 

He [aid it was ablurd to argue, that ao engei- 
ry of this nature ought not to be iafituted, uae 
lefis the perfon, who moved for the enquiry, 
wae in pofleffion of proofs, It fa&te were cer- 
tainly known, and proots already obtained, there 
conld aot be a neceflity for an enquiry. 

The principles he ftated were fupported by a 
current of precedents in the Journals of the Ea- 
glitth Parliament, from a very early period to the 
prefent time, The Right Hon. Member who 
had ipoken ijaft had obj-@ted that the Maver had 
not produced any precedents fince the revolution 
to Jultify the principles Aated by his Right Hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. Forbes obferved, that the cafe of Lord Oxe 
ford in 1716, aod of Sir Robert Walpolein 1742, 
jullified the mode of proceeding adopted by Mr. 
Grattan, they were clear, and ellablifhed decifi- 
ons again{t all the arguments of the opponents of 
the mealure propoled. 

He laid no man could deny with truth, that e 
general rumour prevailed, that abufes of the 
nature flated had been committed by the late 
Adminiftretion ; and every man of impartiality 
mult contef-, that there were {trong grounds of 
fulpicion that Lord Buckingham fthould ia the 
inflance mentioned, have violated the privileges 
of the Lords and Commons of Ireland in Sept. 
1739, when inthe very fame year he was ceniured 
by a confiderable majority of the Houle of Com- 
inont, for an attempt to quettion the undoubted 
rights and privileges of both Houles, 

Mr. Forbes allo oblerved, that the circumftane 
ces of things confirmed the fulpicion and afforded 
ground for this rumour: compare this meafure 
of Lord Buckingham’s with every other part of 
his condu& during his Adminiftretion, and a 
perfect agreement and fimilitude was immediate- 
ly diicernable between this ang all the other parte 
of hisfyftem. Therefore, hefaid, every circume 
flance aod precedent concurred to Jultify che 
mode of procedure to which his Right Honou- 
rable Friend had reforted. 

Mr, Forbes faid, the exertions of the gentlee 
men, with whom he had che honour of coropes 
rating, were interpreted by their opponents into a 
contention for power aod place; if fuch aa impu- 
tation was well founded, his friends muft be ve- 
ry ignorant of Irith politics; .they had chofen 8 
very bad method of obtaining office in Ireland, 
by pledging themfelves both ip public and private, 
both in writing and {peaking, to the {uppore of 
the moft confticutional and popular meafures, 
fuch as a Penfion and Piace Bill, Refpoofibility 


B.jl, an aboition of the Police, Sc. thi: con-: 


dud, it was probable, inftead of facilitating their 
accels to office, mutt prove ao infuperable obita- 
cle, unlets a government of a very different na- 
ture from the prefent is eflablifhed in Ireland. 

Mr, Mafon oppoled the motion as did the 
Solicitor Genera!, 

Lord Headford faid a few words, difavowing 
any iofiuence under piace or penfion, he held 
neither, but avowed independency of ‘prilacipies 
in his fupport to Government. 

Mr, J. Couter delended the motion=———urged 
flrongly for the neceflity of adopting it, 

a 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Dunn in reply to fomething which had 
fallen from Mr. Toler or the Prime Serjeant 
faid, if the Hon, Gentleman meant to tay the 
privilege of the Crown was fo facred not to be- 
come the fubje&t of parliamentary enquiry, he 
eid 2 language dangerous to the conftitation .== 
he reminded him of Lord Clarendon, and atked 
if i was not for advifing a mifehevous exercile 
of an undoubted prerogative of the Crown, that 
he was impeached? tf he exercifed his privi- 
lege contrary to the good of his people, the Mi- 
nifter who advifed that meafure becomes refpon- 
fible to the people , he contended for the proprie- 
ty of the committee of enquiry on the ground of 
commen fame: and he afked, if it was in com- 
mon report that acy fet of meno had a defign upon 
the life of his Majetty, would the Houfe hefitate 
to go into a committee on that report ?>—Well, 
he faid, a: he was ettached to his Sovereign, yet 
{peaking conftitutionally, he was ftill more at- 
tached ¢o that third branch of the conftitution 
which muft live for ever: when even the exilt- 
ence of that branch was at flake, he thoughe 
there thould be no hefitation on the mode of pre- 
ferving ic; aod if gentlemen on the other fide 
fhrank from the enquiry, the neceffary conclufion 
wnat be that they doubtiels were guiity. 

Mr. Hardy, ina very able and eloquent fpeech, 
fupported the motion. 

Mr. Curran fapported the motion, in @ very 
full examination of the fubj-&t—and in a ftyle 
of animation, eloquence, and torce of argument 
fo extenfive, fo various, and fo aflonifhing—that, 
borne down bw the falcmmating tide of Die oratory, 
we confefs our inability to have followed hrm 
with any degree of accuracy that could give a 
jatt idea of the powers he exh bited —Mr. Curran 
jaid, there were two queftions, firft whether the 
faie of Peerages for feats in the Commons was an 
offence impeachable———and fecondly, whether 
there were grounds fufficient fora Parliamentary 
proceeding. As to the firft, he faid, this was a 
new gueftion different from any of the preced- 
ing ones of the feffion. Quettons of mere ex- 
pence were tobe tricd by expediency, on which 
many might differ, and all pretend to differ-—— 
but this was a queftion of crime on which 
none could differ, that were not determined to 
te blind, He went at large into the nature of 
the offence, as betraying the truft confided in 
the Viceroy by the Crown, as defiling the Peer- 
wre, —as felling in effect a jadicial office, and as 
fubverting the independence of the Commons. — 
No man, faid he, will dare to deny the abftrad 
criminality—have we adiy grounds to proceed? 
We have, faid be, aod here we are not edquir- 
ing about any hitie man, or litle mealure 
"tie not a queftion of a tittle minitter or his Jittle 
pecniation. We are the fabject of the queltion, 
‘tis whether we thall thew ourlcives to the nation 
the honeft profecutors of a poblic maietattor, or 
the vile accomplices of hie erimes. . 

He then went at large into the power of the 
Commons to imoerch tor fach offences. He 
Rated the conduct of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham’s Adminiftration, and thewed that he aed 
merely as che tool of the Britith Minifter to def- 
troy the liberty that we had newiy acquired. ———— 
We had full ground he faid, to proceed. Io the 
great inqueit of the nation common tame, he 
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faid, was determined ¢ century ago in England 
to be a good ground. But here, he faid, we 
had mere, we had usiverfal notoriety. Dod any 
man in the debate deny 1t? No——The fale 
of Peerages was as notorious as that of the caf. 
horfes in the Caftie-yard, the publicity the 
fame, the terms not very different, the horfes 
not warranted found—the other animale wan 
ranted rotten. The former deftined for hone 
and ufeful labour. The latter for vile and bale 
drudgery. Bot, he faid, we had more thay 
common fame or notoriety. We offered evidence 
of the faét. I pledze myfelf, faid he, to prove 
the fact. I know the power of this Honfe, [ 
know the confequence of a malicous and falfe 
accufation—let it fall opon me if TI deferve it. 
‘© Strike, bat hear me.”——He then aol! wered 
the objections made againft ic. 

The Chaaceilor of the Exchequer had fated 
the encreafe of our commerce—If, faid he, the 
hon. Member were foreman of a grand jury, 
would he throw out an indi\Ament of any crime? 
oo fuch an argument would he lay, we have ex. 
ported fo much corn, therefore ignore the bill? 
we have exported fo much linen, therefore ige 
nore the bill >? He chen anfwe:ed the a guments 
of the Atrorney General and Prime Serjeant 
they faid, we will not have conviction without 
proot—npor f, faid he, but will you have proof 
without enquiry? he ridiculed the objeions 
made to the maoner, the complexity, aad the 
want of potice of the charges; the manner was 
objeted to as hath, We are not come here, 
laid he, like thepherd. under an oak, to fing io 
alternate ftrains of gentle melody—-we are come 
to make inquifition of public guilt ; but faid he, 
will you punifth the vehemence of the accufation 
by the impunity of the offence ? But gentlemen 
fay, it fhould bea fingle charge. Will you 
fay, that becaufe ao offender is covered with 
crimes, he fhal! find proteétion to their number? 
Did the Duke of Buckingham find that protec- 
tion—did Lord Oxtord—-did Mr. Haftings ? no; 
what then malt. we appear to the country-—a ve- 
nal majority, determined to protect the guilt of 
aman, uaworthy to wear his head—the inftru- 
ments and the protectors of his crimes, and the 
partakers of his plunder. But when arguments 
fail, weare threatened—a million will be ex- 
pended—-it will be applied in bribing the country 
next elechion==to make us—what? a catacomb 
of mintilerial mummies, Nota fcene of honett 
contett, or honourable emulation—=not « cemple 
of liberty, but a den of thieves, ; 

As Mr. Curran fpoke very late in the debate, 
and folfowed every ipeaker of confequence at the 
other fide, it was of courfe difficult to catch bis 
obfervations on fo complicated a fubjea ; but the 
tendency of his arguments was to thew, that the 
crime ftated wai enormous, that che ground of 
lame, of notoriety, and the pofitive engagement 
by the accufers, to prove their charge, was /0 
vnanfwerable a claim for the enquiry, that @ 
deny it was to contefs the {a&, and co become 
the accomplices of the crime. 

Mr. Egan, with much feverity, reprobated 
the condudt of Adminiftration, acd concluded # 
fpeech of fome length with giving his moft hear 
ty affent to the mot:on. 








Mr. Grattao, Sir—I rife to reply to we 
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_qaly—-other gentlemen on this fide have made it 
yoneceflary to reply to more, 
tr has been faid,’ that common fame is not 
wad for enqdiry. It has been faid, that this 
charge is the fimple affertion of an individual, 
eid cot grounded on common fame. As to the 
§fi—geatiemen combat all precedents previous 
wthe revolution. Sir, there have beea prece- 
dents, fince the revolution, of parliamentary pe- 
gal proceedings, founded on common fame, but 
gentlemen betray a melancholy ignorance of the 
Hiftory of England, when they fuppofe that pre- 
cedents previous to ‘the revolution are of no 
avail: 1 afk them, what was the revolution ? 
what but a tranfaction founded on previous pre- 
cedents and principles. The declaration of right 
st the revolution is founded on the petition of 
right which paffed before the revolution in the 
8th of the reign of Charles I. from whence I 
adduce my principal prececent; the truth ts, that 
sll the great principles of precedents, on which 
the Britith conftiiution was formed, are drawn 
from a period previous to the revolution. Need 
I temind gentlemen of the great charter, and of 
the great ftruggles in the reign of Charles [. 
sgaintt arbitrary commitments, and againft illegal 
levies, all previous to the revolution, and previ- 
ops to the period of the troubles; but I appre- 
head gentlemen on the other fide of the Houle, 
learned as they are in the law, profound as 
they are in th-ir own profeffion, have not 
dire€ted cheir fludies to Hiftory; that important 
branch of Knowledge has eicaped thetr atrention, 
and therefore, on this fubjeQt they fhew them- 
felves abfolutely illicerate—confident as lawyers, 
grols and illiterate as hiftortans, They [peak of 
the traubles of the reign of Charles 1. as circum. 
ances which ‘thould deftroy the authority of 
every tranfaétion which took place under that 
reign; they forget that the troubles did not take 
place till 1641, and that the cafe I have here 
quoted took place in 1626, they forget that the 
ablelt and the moft produ@ive geniules flourith- 
ed at the period to which I have reterred, and 
thatthe force and fire of that period communi- 
cated its virtue to after ages, and taught pelte- 
nity what were the rights and, pretenfions of the 
people of England. 
The ignorance which gentlemen have thewn 
Of Eng'ith Hiftory in general, they apply to the 
precedent which I have adduced, and thew thac 
thelaw of Parliament hes made as little a part 
of their fludies as che Hiftory of England—they 
nave been better employed, perhaps, than by 
‘pplication to fach ftudiess Thole gentlemen 
‘re ignorant of proceeding: of Parliament, and 
| Ye principles on which thefe ‘proceedings are 
bounded. They affert, that common fame ‘is 
sot a ground for enquiry here ; I directly contra- 
ag them, and defire them to go to their ftudies 
tad inform themfelves beter. Now it feems 
| NY corres themfelve:, and only fay it is no 
grotad for a penal proceeding, in which [ again 
“ontradie them, aod defire thém oace more to 
Pe themicives, Lt is exprefsly decermined, 
: common fame isa foundation not only for 
: Me 2, here, but for tranimittiong to the Kiag 
0G; Lords, and the practice has been adopted 
fat Britain in Parliameots, whofe authority 
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they will not attempt to deny, when they inform 
themfelves on the fubje& : the reafon and necel- 
fity of Tuch a principle, as well as its exiftence 
in the grand inqueft of the nation, they will un- 
derftand when they once underftand the nature, 
properties and duties of the affembly of which 
they ere members, They teil you, that the 
fenfe of the m ft refpeCtable part of the Houle 
was againit the :efolution that paffed in ad of 
Charles I. 1626, nemely, that common fame 
wasa ground for parliamentary enquiryeigno- 
rantmen! where is the Hiftory, where is the 
account of all this? "tis not fomnot one fyllable 
of it; they do not know the hiflory in general ; 
nor this part of her hiftory in particular: che fac 
is direétiy the contrary to their affertion. There 
was not only a majority of the Houle of Come 
mons in favour of the refolution, but there were 
very few men and no great name agaioft it.—— 
I don’t mean to anfwer the gentlemen on the 
other fide on this fubje€t, but I will ioftruct 
them. After having thewn an ignorance of hiftoe 
ry, and an ignorance of this part in particular, 
they proceed to make charges againit the prefene 
Oppofition, They fay its obje& is to deftroy 
ali government ; andthe proof which they adduce 
of fuch an iotention, is our proceeding to punith 
men who have been guilty of a violation of law, 
and of corrupt ag: eements to deftroy the reprefen- 
tation of the pecple in one Houle by fale of the 
honours of the other. If gentlemen mean by 
Government, fuch a fort of Government as 
they or their cor upt patrons fupport-—a Govern- 
ment by corruptionm—then indeed they are jult ia 
charging us with an intention to deftroy Govern 
ment—ior we certainly do mean to punifh and 
reiorm that little faucy fyftem of pert and proflie 
gate politics which they and their friends attempte 
ed to introduce into this country, I[t is our ine 
tention to bridle and eventually to punifh that lit- 
tle Junto, that has neither public principle, nor 
public care, nor public purity, nor even temper 
or decorum, and yet pretumes to call itfelf the 
Government of the country, 

The next proof gentlemen adduce to the ill ine 
tentions of Oppofition, is, that i¢ not only means 
to punith the enemies of the country, (by which 
Imean her prefent Minifters) but meant to re- 
heve the country by a place-bill—a penfion-bill 
—~a re(pontibility-bille=a bill co repeal che prefent 
Police—a ciiqualifying revenue-officers bill-—and 
a difcontinuance of ali the new charges impoied 
by Lord Buckingham-—and thefe falutary lawe 
and meafures (laws and meafurces which their 
crimes have made indifpentable) they fate as 
proof of our criminal intention towards [reland— 
and call, [thiok, a beggarly account of empty 
boxes, alluding to fome image in a play, snd 
concluding rather wih a jett than an argue 
ment, 

Sir, the fecond point is, whether the charge 
which we fubmic is founded on common fame? 
and they fay that it is only my fimple affertion; 
indeed! Will they reft itoo that? Will they 
affert, it is only a fimple affertion? 1 don’t at- 
fert ony that, I have heard it commonly faid, 
and {pecificaily flated—-the fums—=the perfon®« 
the circumftances ;—but, I faid I never beard it 
out of theie walls denied: it isa crime as gene- 
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rally known, and at publicly reported, as any 
thing which is mot yet reduced to ipeciat Copvic- 
tion, it b a crime we offer to prove; we come 
here to arraign the M oftere of the Crown, I 
wil read the charges whih | make asgaioft 
therm. 

We charee them publicly, to the face of their 
country, with making corrupt agreements for the 
faie of Peerage:—ior doing which, we fay, that 
they are impeachable: we charge them with Cor- 
rupt agreements for the diipolal of the monry 
arifing trom the fale, to purchafe for the lervaats 
of the Caltic feats id the Affembly of the People 
efor doing which we fay they are impeachable, 
we charge them with commitiing thele offences 
hot in ope, nor in two, but in maoy ioftances— 
for which complication of offences we lay they are 
impeachable——guilty of a fyflematic endeavour to 
wodermine the Conficution io violation of the 
laws of the land, We pledge ourfelves to con- 
v & them—we dare them to go into an enquiry 
e-we don’t affect to treat them as other than 
public malefadtors—we {peak to them in a flile 
of the moft mortitying and hum,liating defiance. 
We pronounce them to be public criminals, 
Will they dace to deny the charge ?———I cai! 
upon, and dare the oftenfible member to rile in 
his place, and fay, on his honour that he does 
pot. believe fuch corrap: agreements have taken 
place.—-1] wat for @ ipeciitc aniwer. 

M:. Secretary Hobart declined giving a {pecific 
saiwer; but he taid the right hon. Gentleman 
was in the confidence of Lord Northington’s Ad- 
miniftration y—he afked was there fuch a prac- 
tice during ‘hac Adminiftration }—— he did oot 
believe there was, but common fame lays there 
was. 

Mr. Conolly faid, that his right hon, Friend 
on this fide of the Houle had afked a plain, un- 
equivocal, direct quellion, and che Houfe was to 
judge wheiher his right hon. Friend on the other 
lide had given an intelligible and fatisfaCtory an- 
fwer, for his part he conceived aot. 

“he queflioa being put, on a divifion the 
Bumbers were, 
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Forthe motion 86 +s 
Againit it at Majority 56. 

Tellers tor ayce, Mr. Curran aod Mr, George 
Ponionby. 

Teliers for noer, Lord Delvin and Lord Hegg, 
ford, 

Adjourned at one o'clock on Sunday Morning, 

a4.) Order of the day being read for the 
Houle to refoive into a commitiee on the Attoy. 
ney General's bill, for better preferving.the peace 
in the counties at large—-it Was oppoled by My, 
Stewart, of Killymoon, M;. Curran, Mr. Pa. 
lone, Mr. hgan, M;. G fitch, M;. W. B. Pon. 
fonby, Sic E. Crofton, and Mr, Kearney, on the 
ground, that it tended uoneceflarily to increale 
the influence of the Crown, and was not warrags, 
ed by any neceffity in the face of the public peace 
in the counties at largemhowever it might hare 
been on a former day by the tumults in the fog; 
counties to which tbe operation of a fimilar bil} 
was already confined, and that therefore it only 
tended to encreale public expence in the counties 
in general, without any manner of neceflicy, and 
to ellabidh a mailked army of 9000, Over apd 
above the preicnt military ellablifthment of 
15,0C0, which would only operate as a terror » 
the people ;—and it was lupported by Mr, Day, 
Mr. Godtrey Greene, Mr. tiayes, the Attorney 
General, the Hon. Dem. Browne, Mr. He'mes, 
and Sir Boyle Roche, on the merits of its efficacy 
towards preferving the peace and enforcing the 
lawe in the differeat counties—ia the manner ex 
emplified in the counties where a fimilar law 
was already in operation——and it was denied, that 
goveroment had any influence on the men who 
would be embodied, as they were to be raifed, 
paid, and clothed by the grand juries of the dit 
ferent Counties, 

The queftion being put, the bill was com: 
miited. 

Sir Edward Crofton propofed two claafes for 
amendment, which were rejeGied, and the bil 
gone through, and agreed to.————-Re port thereos 
to be received to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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S late the Mule, to fpend the vacant hour, 
Deep-muliog waader’d to the halcyon 
bow'r, 
Whole peacetu! thade meand’ring Liffey laves, 
Inipiring raplures with her circling waves. 
*T was loleme-all, tor now the queen of night, 
With lucid rays caft a refolpenc light; 
No vorce was heard, Amander lave, alone, 
Who chas effay’d in dolefal plaintive moan; 
“ Fiow, Bow my tears, for ever, ever flow, 
It chele can tend to mitigate my woe, 
Yeu vain I weep, in vain, alas! | mourn, 
For lov’d Florelia never will retura 
Never again ber iatcinating view, 
Soothe ev'ry care and anxious thought fubdue , 
Ve: her cea pe ver thail depart, 
Whoii the pulle beats, whit glows this vital 
De Ast. 


T R Y. 


Fain would [ banith from the bafy mind, 
Hours that leave trace of pungent grief behind: 
Bur retrofpe€lion reigning bere below, 

** Retenting rallies, aod wakes ev'ry woe.” 
E:ft on Plorella, ev'ry thoughe took flight, 
Wheiher and the devious gioom of aight; 

Or when the moro unbarr’d the gates of day, 
Or when Eve came in lober twilight grey, 
Fix'd were my thoughts amid the buly crowd, 
Or when retirement veiil'’d me in its fhroud, 
Her image hauated in the fhady bow’rs, 

Or where the Aream in cafcades murm ring poo” 
Whether the plains, or winding dales along 

I muting trod, the ftill invok’d my fong. 

My tow'ring tancy on Floreiia wrought, 
Could know no purer, oo lublimes thoughity 
But now ala: ! each lively joy is fled, 

Since lov'd Fiorella’s aumber'd with che det 
Forlora | wander, ev'ry ep I range, 
Reminds ale ! the melaacholy change, 
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Where’er thought wanders, there alas! I fiad 
Afton rife, and forrows deeper bind 4 
‘Ot have | hop'd returoing health once more, 
Would to my charmer vivid health reftore. 
But ah! how vain is ev'ry with below, 
Th’ almighty, fiat bade her f{pirit go; 
Bade her depart this mundane vale of tears, 
Aad take a manfion in the heav’nly {pheres, 
Methinks I fee the glorious vifion rife. 
Methinks I hear her weicom’d to the fkies.” 
Grief ftop’d his utc’rance —foltly thea | tole 
To where he lay, his anguifh to conlole. 
slbridge, July 23, 1790. 
Glide Jey * 3: OLERT YOUNGER. 


On In{pir ation. 


AY Infpiration, doft thou haunt the ftream ? 
Or wandereft thou amid the thady bow’rs ? 
is it in [cenes of folitude, 
That thou r’t with contemplation woo'd, 
Sey heav’nly maid ? who round me teem 
A flow of tafcinating pow'rs, 
Raptur’d to pals the {weet revolving hours. 


Ah! if in fome retreat thou deign’lt to thine, 
Or if near chryftal floods thou lov'ft to ftray ? 
If fileat fcenes thy fancy pleafe, 
Or if amid umbrageous trees, 
Thou reiza tt celeftial maid! beniga 
Thrice hail! oh, thed chy potent ray, 
Around the Mufe devoted to thy fway. 
Celbridge, July, 1790. 
ge, July, 17 RY. 


Te Myra, om faving the Life of a Bird. 


ETHINKS L hear fome pretty minftrel 
fin 
e 


? 

thioks I vine it warbling in the [pring, 

Aod hark ! it carrols in the fhady grove, 
Pouring to Myra gratitude and love, 

Ah, lovely Myra! when encompafs’d round, 
With dreadful woe from thee I fuccour found; 
Thy friendly hand preferv’d my vita! breath, 
When juft emerging tow’rds the fhades of death. 
Ab! had’ft thou not flown quickly to mine aid, 
Damb was my mufic in this rural fhade ; 

Yes, haplefs bird! but for dear Myra’s hand, 
A flow! of prey had lop’d thee from the land; 
Had not thy hand the tim’d affittance gave, 
And kindly fnatch'd me from voracious grave ; 
For this accept a grateful fongfte:’s praife, 
Accept it, Myra, thro’ chele vocal lays, 

Bat ah, lov'd Myra! could thele notes afcend, 

Qature fkies, cach with they would befriend, 
Hadit thou one with that io thy bofom lies, 
That inflantaneous would to obje& rife; 

But dearet Myra, may furrounding calm, 
ever wrap thee with its genial balm; 

May ev'ry blefling—here fome rultic croft, 

Forth few the bird, the mufe its mufic loft; 

tt ey'd it far beyond old Anna’s flream 

here Myra where, again it wakes the theme. 

Celbridge, J#y, 1790. 

R, ¥. 


a PIG R AM. 


ITH folded arms and lifted eyes, 
“ Have mercy Heaven, the Parfon cries, 
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Upon ovr thirfty fun-burnt plains ; 
Thy bieffings fend in geniel rain:,” 
The fermon ended, and the prayers, 
Sir Caffock for hiv home prepares ; 
When with his vilage dreit ia imices, 
Ic rains, thank Heav'n! cries Farmer Giles ; 
** Rains!’ quoth the Parfon, ** ture you joke: 


Rains! Heaven fer bid bowe ne cloak.” 


An Elegiac Complaint, in dimilation of Shen- 


ftone. 


HEN firft I fair Rudy beheld, 
My heart wa: guite free aad lerene,; 
I pnough; the all maidens excell'd 
In beauty, io fhape, aod in mein; 
How happy was I if I cauehe, 
The glance of her beauti‘ul eye, 
The caule of it often I fought, 
But knew not, and could not tell why, 


Too late, yet alas, I foon found 
The realon of her I approv'd ; 
Sly Cupid had got me tait bouad, 
And Ruby, the maiden, I lov'd; 
Peace fled irom my piilow at aighe, 
I knew oot intruth what to do; 
IL us’d all my power and mighe 
To bid the {weet maiden adieu, 


As oft as fhe vow'd fhe’d be miae, 
I cali’d on the powers above, 
Aad iwore | would ne'er her refign, 
But the thould alove be my love. 
Yet ficklencis dwelt in the maid, 
he forgot me, fhe lov’d me uo more ; 
You mutt her for ever upbraid, 
if my forrows you ever deplore. 


Contentment’s blefs'd cottage I fought, 
Was fure lL could never it fiad ; 
No girl upon earth then I thought, 
Would ever be conftant and kind; 
How near allied joy and deipair, 
As the caim ft:li fucceeds to the gale ; 
For I tound one both true and fincere, 
la the gloomy recels of a gaol. 


Oh thou! to this heart ever dear! 

Thou taichful ! thou conttent and true ! 
lil never forget all the care, 

[ receiv'd, and experienc’d from you ; 
When a fever was burning my trame, 

Friends, reaion, alas! were no more; 
Dear Peggy by me would remain, 

Till her care did my feoles rettore. 


Ah! Scotia, your Pride lond bewail, 
(1) And Angus your child too deplore, 
Fair Beauty your lofs now reveal, 
The lals of Montrofe is no more : 
Thote cha:ms thali no longer engage, 
(2) That captive led princes away, 
For the envy and pride of the age, 
ls mouldering now into clay, 


N O = E, S. 


(1) The fhire of Angus in Scotland, of 
which Montrofe is the capital, from wheace this 
lady came, i 

(2) It is faid the prefent Prince of Wales @as 
much in love with her. 


Weep, 
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Weep, gratitude ! weep to her thade! 
Aad friendthip go fobbing slong! 
Drop, pity, s tear to the maid, 
That was once al! the pride of my fong, 
To her mem'ry dear I thail rear, 
The tribuce now Ieft cto beltow; 
And ever, for ever, declare 
My lile to poor Peggy | owe. 
C. M. 


On a Robin Red-breaft being found in the Gaol 
at Naas, Auguft 20, 


H, eentle Pranger! take thy @ ght 

A From thefe drear manGoos, where the 
' ghe 

But dimly penetrates the gloom, 
Faint image of ou! future comb | 
Say, why fo mufical thy thioar? 
Why leacthen ibus thy cheartyl note, 
Mid horrors wid, the prifon's Ighrt, 
Whee wretches, doom'd «’ eternal oight, 
Ratt'e their adamantic chains, 
Corroding links, corroding pains ! 
Where Melancholy, dreadful foe 
To all our comtorts here bclow, 
Preys unperceiv’d upon the mind, 
And prompt: in death relief to find, 
Where Echo, ia her airy round, 
Repeats the prifuner’s doletal found ; 
Recounts his woes, his grie's again, 
Through every dungeon, every dea! 
Till waa Deipait deforms his mein, 
And Phreozy thats the guily {cene, 
Or fay, iweet bird! domeftic triend! 
Is it thy chee ing voice to lend, 
To heal the gusty wrecch’s imart, 
And fouihe the telt -condemoed heart ? 
To pour (weet Ange)-mercy’s ray, 
And wipe repentant tears away ? 
Geariclt the teather’d chow among, 
Sweet com-orter, prolong thy fone. 
Teach them, like thee, to grateiul lays, 
Teo celebraie their Maker's praiie, 


Paftorai Simpiseity. 
HILST other nymphs make haplels 


iwaint 
Their vidluals, pentve, hate, 
My Ella thofe fmali tricks dildains, 
For Syivie’s happrer tate ; 
Such relith co the rural meals 
Her touch and jooks impart, 
A keennels every tLomach teels, 
A foodaels every heart. 


Bila, my fweetly-lugar'd cream, 
Can fuger {weet anew, — 
The lnowy curds fromm Ella feem 
To gaia a loowiter hue. 
Help'd by tier bands, th’ enlivening cakes 
A double lite convey, 
Aad from her breath the butter takes 
A —— what no tongue can fay. 


With care, ye Gods! when Ella churas, 
The gathering (wees lecure ; 





Poeiry. 






Still be the print (a) her board adorns 
Prom all errata pure! 
Theo Ejla’s praife, and Sylvie's blils, 
Shall my fott voice employ, 
Io notes that, like her priat or kifs, 
Shali pleale, yet never cloy ! 
Stillorgan, Augufi 6, 179% 


On the Death of the late Mr. Thomas Warts, 
Poet Laureat. (b) 


SHALL Warrow clole his eyes in endich 
night, 
And wafting pine upon the funeral bier, 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear ? 
Warton, whole keealy-pemetrating eye 
Pierc’d the thick gloom, in which obicure of old 
Thote ancient ttars of wit were wont to lie, 
Whe from Obiivion’s dull and flagnant ftream 
Reicued full many a name immers’d, 
That now refic&ts a bright, irradiate beam 
On regions diimal once, of thanklels view. 
Haply their fpiris, hovering in the air, 
Shall lull with nightly hymas bis kindred thade, 
Scattering with gratetul haods Spriag’s {weetett 
flowers 

O’er the green turf that hides his hallow'd head. 


Thou (c) benoured? Verfe, and Verse mut lend 
er win 
To honour thee, thou Prince of Phebus’ quire : 
For thou couldit budd the rhyme, and jfirike th 
wwarbled firing. 


And oft, where Ifis rolls his clafiic tide, 
The River Gods, and Nymphs with willow 
crown'd, 
Heaving their oozy heads 
From their coral: pavean beds, 
Charm’d by thy voice, would form a circle round, 
And litt the magic of thy notes divine. 
Their Patron thou, what time that daring youth, 
With vaultings rude, and impious defiga, 
Strove from old Ibs’ venerable brow 
With jealous hands to tear 
The crown entwin'd of amaranthine hues, 
The myitle bay, and ivy newer fere. 
A fairer crowo never did Phebus wear, 
Drench'd in the tacred dews 
Oi Cattaly, or ever-fwelling Hippocrene. 
So rath is iti)! Prefumptien unabath'd | 
But, arm’d with piety, thou didft intervene, 
And check’d bis daring. For this noble deed, 
Long as Oxonia fits th’ uorival’d Queen 
Of Ciaffic learning, as of holy Truth, 
Her fous thail hold thy memory ever dear, 
For thee, perhaps, fhall forme congenial youth 
With lofty rhymes uprear~ 
A deathlels monument, in which thy name, 
Free from intradiog fear 
Of jealous Envy, or malignant Fame, 
Gathering freth honours from each rifing see, 
Of Time and Chance fhall brave the ruthiels rage 
WarRTorHIL¥®: 
N 2. eS a 
(e) The figure of a heart, marked 02 enc? 
buiter-roll, 


(6) See Milton's Lycidas for the lise 
Italicks. | | 
Soonet to Harry Lawes. 
(¢) y . OREIOY 


| Melele, 
~aPoen 
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Conflantineple, . ‘June 22, 1790. 


HE Grand Viger hat communicated to the 

Divan iotetligence which bas in a meafare 
re-animated the drooping tpirits of the Orto- 
maos. The garrifon of Giorgewow on the 8ih 
ef sbis month, aided by a reintorcement tent 
shem from the Grand Vizier on the fide of Rovid- 
jouck, failed out on the allies, and gained a 
complete vidlory, Cutting to plece 4000 men, 
feveral hundreds takeo prifoners, toge her with 
qwenty five pieces of artillery, A particular de- 
iil is expedited in a few days of the whole affair, 
and the expolure of the heads and limbs of thote 
ionad. upoo the field of battie, on the gates of 
the Seragiio. 

The Capiain Pacha has at length failed for the 
Black Sea with 190 thips, among which are 16 
carvells and 12 frigates, His courte is fatdto be 
towards Seballepole, where the Refian fleet is in 
port, alfo in great force, having #7 veffei. of the 
ine, and fix frigates, without dweiling upon «@ 
galt oucmber of fmalier thips. 

Veterfourgh, June 25. ~In order to cover our 
feet.ot galiies-ancho:ed at Trauiund, General 
Buxhofden pofted himielf with «@ part of his 
troops on the promontory of the ifland, near the 
village of Piatis; he had with him the grena- 
diers of the regiments of Kexhoim and Nawar- 
gie; and about 500 marines. On the 17th, he 
objerved the fleet ot Swedith row-gallies endea- 
vouring to roake a defcent on che iflaad. M. Bux- 
belden made che neceflary difpofitions to drive off 
the enemy, who had feparaced their fleet into 
two divifions, furrounded the prémontory, and 
began a very {mart fire. General Buxkofden 
thought proper to lec the enemy land, and re- 
treated for that purpoie. 

They landed with all poflible expedition, and 
about nine in the evening began their attack on 
our troops ; they were received with -inirepidity, 
and alter ao action of about two hours, were 
obliged to retire under the cannon of the veffels, 
Mr. Boxhotden then made @ difvofition of his 
troops co attack them in three places at once, 
But, relying on the fuperiority of their numbers, 
sdout one in the morning they drove beck our 
pauet, and attacked General Buxhofden’- left 
lank with great brifknefs. In the mean while, 
ener were given to the gremadiers, after their 
it fire, co atcack with their bayonets, which 
wis executed with fuch intrepidity, that the 

fled, and were followed to their veflels, 

60 board which they retired in the utmolt difor- 

er, We have taken four colours, and their 

llsmuit be very confiderable, as we have buried 

454 on the field of bartle, and have made pri- 

tr one luperior officer, three fubalterns, and 

“& meno, We have lott one Captain, one fer- 

JM, and 17 foldiere killed ; «five commiflicned, 

non c.tomiflioged officers, and 59 foldiers 
Wounded. 


The Emprefs has recompenfed the officers 
td men. | 
Copenbagen, July 13. A letter has been re- 
wed, Hating the number of che Swedith Fio- 
tlt, captured by the Raffians, to be 35 large 
» Aad that che eit were burnt, 


The Duke of Sudermania leraed the favoura~- 
Hib, Mag. Auguft, 579°. 









Foreign Tranfattions. 


1 ee Pe a ey ee 


bie opportunity of « ftrong North Eafterly wind, 
at four o'clock in the mornime of the ach current, 
and was puriued by the Refhea Vice Admiral 
Kieule, who, under Aipor, came up withs 
large Swed th mao of war, which he ceptured, 
Admura! Tichitichagoff tollowed, with the reft 
of the Ruffian ficet. The Swedith Flote was 
endeavouring to feize the fame opportunity to 
cicape from their confinement between Biorke 
and Bifkup; but a flrong gale of wind, occafi- 
oning a high iwelling fea, rendered the attempt 
uiterly unprachwable, The whole, except two 
galleys, tell wato the hands of the enemy. 

it is hitherto unkoown, wheiiler bie Majeity 
comumanded on board one of the galleys to per 
fon that day, or whether, braving all the danger 
menaciog him upon the coalt, he may have re- 
gained his army in Finland, 

Rome, July 14. The French artift: in this 
city,, having worn the National OCockade of 
France for tome time back,. were lately ordered 
to leave off the cultom, which they refuied ea- 
dily. Matters at length grew to che terious 
height of compuilatory means to oblige chem, 
Thele were refilled bravely, and the people fid- 
ing with the two parties, as cherr inclinations led 
them, «a conflict enlued, in which, many were 
killed o3 either pare. 

A yousg woman of extreme beauty, wife of 
one of the Frenchmen who had taillien in the 
fray, contributed, by the heart. affecting cries 
ot her agony and diitrattion, to work up the 
pafhens of the people into phrenzy. With 
difhevelled hair and diftra&ted looks the ruthed 
through the city, crying aloud, murder and al- 
jafios! aad fhricking out to arms! to arms! 
The fignai operated like a charm, they ali hur- 
ried to arm themielves, and adopting the French 
cockade, marched out to feck the Holy Father 
then at Frefcati—chey brought him io the Capt- 
tol, and more than this, brought him to himielf> 
for they told him the fucceffor of Saint Peter 
ought to be jatisfied with the principality of Pa- 
radife. He promited thet every thing they de- 
manded ; aflured them that no impotiuoa thould 
in fucure be levied ‘Wwithoue their confent,; he 
gave hem moreover his blefling. 

Stockholm, ‘July 18. Four days ago we were 
all filled with alaroo for the tatecy of our King, 
and the rermaios of our fleets, while the grief 
for our recent lofs wa general aod unaffected 
but there were oot wantiog thole who had iull 
confidence that the kaown intrepidity of our 
King and the Prince, his brother, added to their 
fupertor abilities, would yet infure us the laurels 
oft victory, 

The event has fhewed their opinions were 
well founded, for Baron Stie:abiad, hie Majef- 
ty’. Adjutant, who arrived here yefterday, has 
brought dilpacches co her Majefly, containing the 
happy tidings, thatthe King bas geined a com* 
plete vcto y over the Ruffian flees of gallies at 
Schwenkiuod, 

The Kiog, having refitted his fleet with the. 
utmolt difpatch, alter his retreat co Schwenk funds 
latied again in queft of the Prince of Naffau’s 
fleet, which he came up with ea the oth of July, 
ig the morning, 
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The sftion commenced sbout half after nine 
jn the moraing, and continved without intermif- 
fon wotil twelve o'clock at aight, maintained 
with mach obft nacy and firmoels on both fides. 
The fleets for fome time cou'd only take aim at 
each other by direling their fire to that quarter 
where they ‘aw the fcth occaftoned by the dif- 
charge of the other guns. Bat they now ceafed, 
as if by matual conlent on both fides. 

The men were ordered immediately to get 
fome refrehhments, and to lofe ao time in mak- 
ing fuch repairs ax were praGicable in a thore 
ipace of time; a: the King was determined pot 
te allow the @eets to feparate with apy appear- 
ance of ite having been a drawa battle. 


Accordingly the attack was again renewed’ 


about two o'clock in the morning with as mach 
vigour as ever, and cootiaued till ome, The 
condu@ and courage of the King, who com- 
manded ia perfoo, and the able fupport he re. 
ceived fromm Liewtenant-Colonel Cronftad:, at 
laft determined the victory in our favour; and 
the Rafhians were entirely defeated. 

We loft on our part, two guuboats blown up, 
and one (Udemia) large veffe! which wes luok 
by a bombeethe crew were faved. 

We confider it as 4 good omen here, that the 
day on which we gained the important vidtory 
over the Ruffians, was the 28:h anniverlary of 
the Emprets of Roffia’s acceffion to the firone., 

The following is an official account of the 
Ruffian frigate: sod galites taken and deftroyed 
oo the 9 h and 1orh of July. 

Maria frigate, 38 guns, overfet aod loft; Ca- 
therine of fare torce, aground, but can be re- 
paired ;———Conitantia and Alexander, both of 
fame farce io fame circumbtances. 

St. Nicholas of 38 gens, funk, Peterfburg gal. 
fhot between wind and water, but cap be repaired. 

Five galleys, one junk, four taken. 








Chrenicie. Aug. 


No. 4 galley, with. three eighteen pounder, 
taken, and repairable; one galley funk; No. ¢ 
galley, one 24 pounder, andtwo 12 pounden 
and three 12 pounders afhore, but repairabje. 
No. 8, galley. : 

One galley with three 18 pounders snd two ¢ 
pounders; one ditto funk ; one chebeck, uleieg, 
two gallies, s repairable; ove brigantine funk ; 
one galliot funk; 4 galliots, one funk, and three 
repairable ; one tichaike repairable. 

Two floating batteries, funk, eight 30 poun. 
ders each , 4 cutters taken; 2 gua thallops (unk; 
2 advice thailops taken. 

Mott of them had guns from 12 to 30 pounders, 
and the greateft part carrying 30 each, of differens 
calibres.—110 officers and 2000 men are made 
prifoners ; amongft which are the Roffian Bri- 
gadier Devilow, ana the Prince of Naffac’s 
Flag Captaia,— Trophies, Sc. are bringing ig 
every month. 

Madrid, July 19. Notwithftandiog the nego. 
ciations betweeo our Court and that of Londos 
appear to be in a favourable train, and we entey. 
tain hopes of preferving peace and eftablithing 
harmony, yet difficulties may arife, and accideny 
occur, which may prevent them coming to a hap. 
py conclufon. For this reafon, the armament 
are not only aot countermanded, but orders have 
even been fent to Ferrol to arm all the veflels 
that port; but of the fifteen thips of the line and 
feven frigates there, they have been able ye 
only to equip the Saint Hermengiede, of 412, 
aod the Saint Wabelle, of 74 guas, befide the 
two trigates, the Carmen and the Pilar, of 34 
guns each, failed with provifions to the Welt 
ladies, 

The very great fcarcity of feamen is the only 
obftacle which retards our armament:, aot lef 
than thoie of England. 
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ExitrvaG of a letter from the Travancore Country, 
dated the 14th of ‘January, i790. 


’ HOPE the following ftaterment of particulars 

refp< & ng Tippoo’s late attack upon the Tra- 

vaencore lines, as they are well. authenticated, 
will aot be difagreeable co you ; 

i did mylelt the pleafure of inclofiog to you 
the former reports, but thall aow be more expi- 
cit. The ateack was made near the hills, and 
the enemy approached through a jungle, which 
was thought impenetrable, on which account that 
part of the line was almolt unguarded; aad ma. 
py obltacies the enemy had to encounter before 
they could reach the place of adlion, mutt have 
been one great caule of their fublequeat defeat, 
asthey were obiiged to open themicives a road 
to the very ditch; however they completed their 
way, filled the ditch with couon bags, made a 
breach of so yards wide, aad entered the liocs 

without being diicovered, 

About two miles aoda halt from the breach, 
towerds the hills, is a trmall fort called Miliore. 
== Tippoo ordered the firtt divifion, alter pafhag 
the ditch, to make themfelves matters of that 
fort, aod to remain tor further orders; they 
enarchied fome way, whea they came to a guard 


of archers, who challenged them, and the 
enemy thea fired upon them, this was the firl 
alarm. 

A battalion of the King’s troops, flationed at 
Millore, moved forward, while another battalir 
on, with five bundred archers, were o:dered to 
march round a {mali jungle to attack the enemy 
in the rere, the inlide of tlie line being all amo- 
rails, except a narrow paflage at che further part 
of therampart, prevented the enemy from thew 
ing aay front; to that whea they were attacked 
by the battalion from Millore, they fell into dil- 
order immediately, which the King’s troop 
completed by cha:giog them with their bayonet’, 
and made them retieat after a great flaugh 
ter. 

lo this ation Tippoo’s foo and fon-ia law 
were fain; the former had his head cut oft 
prevent difcovery, but Tippoo ftaid, at the har 
ard of his kite, to fee him interred, wheo be 
fetreated tothe beach; all! along the line W# 
cov=red with Qain, the King’s people took thet 
bayonets off their firelocks, aad fought foot @ 
foot with the enemy, who threw themilelves 100 
the bamboo hedge chat lines the works, tocicapt 
the fury of the conquerors, 

Whea the enemy reached the beach ihey - 
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agtin -affailed by the detachment ordered to the 
ret, who redoubled the former flaughter, and 
filed che ditch with flain. 

Rither by defign or accident the cotton bags 
tothe ditch caught fire, and blazed with great 
fry, fo that the unhappy fugitives who efcaped 
the {word perithed in the flames. 

Tippoo, on returning through the breach, had 
hic horfe hot, and received an arrow in his back 
oear his thoulder ; he was put iato his palanquin, 
which, io croffieg the ditch, cook fire, and he 
was with difficulty refcued and borne off by his 
streodants, the palanquin burning ; in the ditch 
was found, after the fire was extinguifhed, Tip- 

‘s great feal, a beautiful piece of workman- 


hip, the middie parts were burned out, but the 


diamonds with which it was fet ftill remain; and 
g{malier one was likewife found beautifully cut 
in a fine emerald, feveral diamond rings, ftrings 
of beautiful pearls, the gold plates and ornaments 
of bis palanquin, his fword, his fon'’s [word and 
piftols, and about three thoufand ftand of arms, 
were fouod within the lines; a gentleman who 
viited the place of a€tion fays, that from the 
number of bodies and {culls to be feen on the 
lines, and inthe ditch, the carnage muft have 
exceeded belief ; though the King’s people will 
pot acknowledge above two hundred killed and 
wounded, yet it is fuppofed their lois has been 
three times that number; they had only 103 
wounded, and the molt of them will recover. 

Tippoo was faid to hare died of his wounds on 
the goth at night; and indeed the inactivity of 
the enemy ever fince, gave great reafon to believe 
thet he was no more ;—five of his family, befides 
his fon, have been flain, 

Notwithftanding the above account of ,Tip- 
poo’s death, it is {aid that letters of defiance have 
been received by the Government of Madrais, 
fom Tippoo, telling them he would conquer 
the country of Travancore in [pite of them, and 
alterwards their territories, if they fhould dare to 
interfere. 

The Dutch Government at Cochin have writ- 
ten a letter to this Government, conceived in 
language the moft favourable and confident; they 
arenot under any apprebenfion, and will co- ope- 
rate moft cheartully io any mealure this govera- 
ment may adopt, 


LONDON. 


Extra of a letter from Vienna, July 17. 
_ An eflatette arrived here yétterdey at 7 o'clock 
i) the morning, with the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of our iliuftrious General 
Landohn, 

He died on the 14th inft. at eleven o'clock in 


_ the afternoon, His impatience under the medical 


applications, the impetuous ardour of his charac- 
te, and the knowledge, above all, of his im- 
portance inthe war—contributed to irritate his 
mad, and promote the violence of the fever. 
He refifted the application of cataplafms, before 
td alter the incifions made, with a fatal obfti- 
cy, which raifed the inflammation to fuch aa 

ht, that he expired under the accenfion of the 


The command of his army is conferred, for 
the prefens, upon hic Excellency the Mareichal 
Cumte Jofeph de Colloredo. , 
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28.] The Boyne, # new thip of 98 guns, 
was launched at the King’s dock yard at Wool- 
wich, and her noble appearance fully aofwered 
the expectation of the naval people, who confi- 
der her the fineft thip io the fervice. She is to 
be ficced for fea immediately, 

Her figure head reprefents King William III, 
on horfeback, in the habiliments he wore at the 
memorable battle of the Boyoe, where he defeat- 
ed the army under the command of K og James 
if, The fculpture has an exceeding bold, mag- 
nificent appearance, and reflects great honour 
upon the artift. 

The company that attended the launching of 
the Boyne on Tuefday, was eltimated at sbove 
100,000: among thofe of fuperior rank were Earl 
Chathem and his Lady, Mr. Pitt, Admiral Mil- 
bank, Mr. Sceele of the Treafury, Capiaia 
Gardoer, Mr, Townthend, &¢,——Lady Cha- 
tham, and a {mall party, went dowa in the 
Admiralty barge. 





From the Landon Gasette Extraerdinary. 
' Whiteball, Aaguft ¢: 
THIS morning one of his Majefty’s Meffen- 


gers arrived from Madrid, at the office of his Grace 
the Dake of Leeds, his Msj-fty’..Princips! Se- 


‘cretary of Stace for Foreign Affairs, with dif- 


patches from the Right Hon. Alleyne Fitzher- 
bert, his Majefty’s Ambaffador Extraordinary and 
phe s ye ig at that Court, containing ao ace 
count of the following Deciaration and Counter- 
Declaration having been figned and exchanged 
oo the 24th of July laft, by his Excellency on the 
part of his Majefty, and by his Excellency Count 
Florida Blanca, his Catholic Majefty’s Minifter 
aod Principal Secretary of State, on che part of 
the Catholic King. 


DECLARATION. 

His Britannic Majefty having complained of 
the cepture of certain veflels belonging to his fub- 
jes in the Port of Nootka, fituated on the 
North-weft coaft of. America, by ao officer in 
the fervice of the King; the under: figned Coun- 
fellor and Principai Secretary of State to his 
Majefty, being thereto duly authorifed, declares, 
io the name and by the order of his {aid Majefly, 
that he is willing to give fetisfaction to hi- Bri- 
tannic Majefty for the injury of which he has 
complained; fully perfuaded that his laid Brie 
tannic Majefty would ad in the fame manner 
towards the King, under fimilar circumftances ; 
aod his Majefty turther engages to make fall 
retlitution to ail the Britith seilels which were 
captured at Nootka, and to indemnify the parties 
interefted in thofe veffels, for the lofles which 
they fhall have fuftained, as foon as they thall 
have been aicestained; 

It being underftood that this Declaration is 
not to preclude or prejudice the ulterior diicuflion 
of any right which hic Majefty may claim to 
form aa exciufive eftabiithment at the port of 
Nootka. 

In witnefs whereof I have figned this Declarae 

tion, and Sealed it with the feal of my arms, 
At Madrid, the agchof July, 1790. 


(L. S.) igned 
LE COMTE DE FLORIDA BLANCA. 
Aaa COUNTER- 


Mit yetet., 
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COUNTER. DECLARATION. 


Hie Catholic Majetty having declared that he 
was willing to give fatisfadtion for the injury 
done to the King, by the capture of certain vel. 
fele belonging to his fobjedts, in the Bay of 
Nootka, aod the Count de Florida Bianca having 
figned, inthe name and by the order of his Catho- 
lic Majefty, a declaration to this effet ; and by 
which his aid Majetty likewile engages to make 
fuli reflication of the veflels fo captured, and to 
indemnify che parties interefted in thole veilels 
for the joffes they thali have fuftained,; the un- 
derhgned Armbaffador Extraordinary and Pieni- 
potentiary of his Majefty to the Catholic King, 
being thereto duly and cxpreisly authoriied, accepts 
the faid Declaration in the name of the King ; 
~<and declares that hi: Majefty will confder this 
Deciacation, togecher with the performance of 
the engagements contained therein, as a full 
aod coure fau:faétion for the injury of which his 
Majefty has complained. , 

The under-figoed declares, at the fame time, 
that it is to be underftood, that neither the iaid 
declaration figned by Conant Florida Blanca, nor 
the acceptance thereof by the under-figned, in 
the name of the King, isto preclude or prejudice, 
in any refpeGi, the right which his Majefty may 
claim to. any eftabiifhment which bis lubjects 
mav have tormed, or fhali be defirous of forming 
ip fucure, at the laid Bay of Noocka, 

In witnefs whereof | have figned this Coun- 
ter-deciaration, and fealed i with the teal 
of my arms, At Madrid, the 24th of Ju- 
lyy 1799 | 

(L. $.) Signed 
ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT. 
¥.] No lefs than three different meflengers, 
within half an bour of one another, were fent to 
the King at Windlor on Thuriday evening.—— 
One of the diipatches wae from Madrid, agother 
frem Berlin, and the third trom Stockholm. 

Intelligence has been received at Portimonth, 
that there are twenty-five fac of the line, with 
three Admirals fiege, ready for fea at Breft.—- 
Ten more are getting ready wich all poflible dil- 
patch, aod a very thort time will convince the 
world that Prance w determined to take a de- 
cited part io cale of a war, that cannot be 
avouied. 

This morning advice was received, that the 
fleet wonder the command of Admiral Berrine- 
ton, failed fom PForbay on Thuriday in the 
alternoon. 

Lord Howe lies thort at fingle anchor, and is 
to iaihthe moment the wind veers round, which 
js at prefeat di: cQly w his ceeth. 

Notice was ftuck ep at ihe rendezvous houles 
at ‘Tower: hill and Wapping, chat no more bounty 
tmeomey will be given t fea or landmen iniotare ; 
bo: able icamen would be accepted, if they vo. 
juetar ie entered, 

Noiwithfanding the prefent pacific appearan- 
cesyoit a, however, to be obterved, that the 
Pieperation. in oGr a. my and navy are not ful- 
peaged, Pe Ljuke, * 93 .guh ibip, ha. been 
pus comm fin aed, aang ux more fh. ps of the 
hue! are @deted co be iroaiediately made. ready 
tor Tok, and adcied to the reipectabic fices aleeady 
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afloat : they arethe Tremendous, Warrior, Mg, 
jeftic, Defence, Heéter, and another ot egy} 
torce. The artillery i alfo recruiting a Aw 
pofible, and in-every branch of the ordnance the 
moft vigorovs meafares arc, by very recent op 
ders, to be continecd. 

Oo. Friday. evening laft, the remains of the 
late Lord Heathheid arrived at Dover, in the 
Race-horfe packet from Ottend; next morning 
the body was conveyed to Heathheid, where i: 
was on Sunday depofied in a vault burit for thae 
purpole, and over which a handfome monument 
is preparing to be eredted. 

The late Lord Heathfield has left by his will, 
to J. Trayton Fuller, Efg. who married his 
daughter, twenty thoufand pounds. To Lieyt, 
Koockier, of the artillery, 60°01. and to Mr, 
Mackey, his Secretary, 400]. The reft and re 
fidee to his fon, now Lord Heathfield. 

The Roman Catholics of America have lately 
pretented an addrefs to George Wathington, Efq; 
Piefident of the Waited States, which, while it 
breathes fidelity to the government that protegts 
them, afferte with decent firmnefs, the common 
rights of mankind, The anfwer of the Prefidene 
was fuch as to fhew that he merits che efteem 
which his liberal fentiments, mild adminittration, 
and pradent juftice, have obtained him. 

10.] A -methodift preacher, near Bunhill- 
fields, in baranguing hiv flock, frequently men- 
tioned /uicide, rema:king at che fame time, chatit 
was a mott Aeimens vice. When fervice was 
over, he was afked by the widow of a rich grocer, 
to whom he had paid his addieffces ever fince the 
death of her hufband ** the fignification of this 
word ?''=——_ when he very gravely told ber, “ Ie 
was the abominable frn of continuing in a ftate of 
widowhood more than one month.’\—.—The 
thought whereot hadinttantly fuch an effed upog 
her wervous /yfiem, that the immediately prefent 
ed him her yseddimg hand, and they were married 
on Saturday iatt, 

1i.] The Aftrea, Capt. Harper, 2s fouthers 
whaler, jutt arrived in the River, was hailed 
near Scaten’s Laod by two frigates belonging to 
the King of Spain, and warned from fthing in 
thete- ieas, A hurricane came on foon after, 
and both the trigates, owing to a ftrong current, 
got afhore. 

The Captain of the Aftréa, aided by his kilfal 
feamen, not only weathered the ftorm, but cone 
tributed to che relief of the trigates; in reward 
tor bis humane interpotition, the Commander: of 
the Spanith hips icemed defirous of winking at 
his proceedings, and therefore he eicaped with 
his crew becoming pctioners, 





52.} The Aoneverlary of the Heir Appte - 


rent’s buth was objerved through the whole of 
the: metropolis, in a way which. bore the mof 
henourabie telimony un the part of the pablic te 
his vertuc:, 

Loved and admired where be bas. been mol 
obierved and ‘ie bett known, ali ranks concurred 
im paying che warmetland moft heartiel: complix 
Menis ta their Prince. 

The pubic. piace: of entertainment, knowing 
hiv p pularity, emulated each other in grat pag 
the pubtic by the hopears they para bin, 

Puework~ were difprayed at Raacieg®, ¥ 
was opeocd for the occakon, 
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A (plendid illurniastion was given at Vauxhall; 
sod si) the public places in the vicinity of the towa 
exerted their tafte, talents, and loyalty, in vari- 
ous ipeGacies to adapt themielves tor the day to 
the withes of the people. 

The tranfpareocy of an [rifhwoman’s fruit-ftall 
at night, in St. Giles’s, attraéted much notice. 
jt reprefeated @ figure of his Royai Highaefs 
playing 00 @ harp, underneath which was, ia 
Irth characters, an infcription to the following 

temee** May you live for ever, my jewel, 
and | live wo fee itt” 

14-] A prefs-gang of eight men, headed by 
apetty officer, ia pafling through Bow-ftreet, 
had feveral ftones thrown at them: a lad, who 
feemed active in the affeult, received a blow tn 
return from one of the gang; which encreafed 
that clamour which pre(s- gangs are {ure to expe- 
rience wherever they appear. 

From Bow-ftreet the gang proceeded to Long- 
Acre, where the concourfe of people, collected 
near Godfal’s Coach Manufadtory, to view Lord 
Fitzgibbons Coach, impeded their way, Save- 


ral mea from che different coach- makers, feized - 


upon a moment that feemed favourable to exer- 
cife an outrage againft the gang. The object of 
the officer who headed them was to make a re- 
teat, and this he attempted with confiderabie 
firit, aod kept his men pretty compad.—— 
Porfued, however, by a mob, not lefs than 2000 
in number, pelted by Rones and the old {pokes 
of coach wheelie, the victims were beat down, 
and treated in @ very baibarous way. 

The Officer remained at the head of his men 
and refuled to defert them, till he was overpow- 
efed, and carried im a fenfelefs ftate to St. Mar- 
tia’s watch-houle. His men, without excepti- 
on, experienced very favage bar:barities, and 
molt of them will be maimed, as long as they 
live. 

Two of the above gang have fince died of their 
wounds, 

The demand made by Spain, on the Court 
of France, for a compliance of the Family 
Compai, was referred to a Committee of 
Twelve Members of the National Affembly, 
tod, alter a long dilcuffion, the Committee di- 
vided, wheo there appeared tor the fulfilment 
ot the terme of the 

Treaty oe ~ ” 
Againtt it — — 
lothat we thail again have our old enemies the 
French, to contend with in ‘cafe che preieat dif- 
pale ts not fettied amicably, 

1§.] Advice was received at the Admiralty 
Office, that Admiral Barrington, with the fleet 
bodes bis command, had leit Torbay on Wednef- 
ty iaft. He ftood out to the middie of the 
Channel, to. meet Lord Howe with the fquedron 
thet had left Se, ‘Helen’, after which it was fap- 
Poied, that the whole fleet was to proceed to the 
Weft ward, : 

A lever from Portfmouth, dated the 16th 
* Augult, fays,———e** The iquadron under the 
ommand of Eeri Howe, at St Helen's have 
Main porto fea: the Admiral, availing bim- 

of a thitt of wind, made the fignal to 
“gh on Thuriday morning, and by this ume, 
Lordth:p, it w believed, is at agchorio Tore 





Hiftorical Chronicle. 





Solitude. ——aeMifs Butler and Mifs Ponfonby, 
now retired trom the fociecy of men inte the wilds 
of a certain Welch vale, bear a (range antipathy 
tothe male tex, whom they take every opporta- 
nity of avoiding. Both ladies are daughters of 
the great liith families whofe names they bear. 
Mifs Butler, who is of the Ormond family, had je- 
veral offers of marriage, all of which the reje@- 
ed. As Mils Poatonby, ber particular triend and 
companion, was fuppofed to be the bar to all 
matrimonial union, ic was thought proper to fe- 
parate them; and Mits Butler was confined. 
The two ladies, however, found means to elope 
together; but being foon overtaken, they were 
each brought back by their reipetive relation:.—~ 
Maoy attempts were renewed to draw Mils Bute 
ler into marriage ; but, upon her folemnly and 
repeatedly declaring that nothing could induce her 
to wed any one, her parents cealed to peilecace 
her by any more offers, | 

Not many months aiter, the ladies concerted 
and executed a trefh elopement, each having s 
frail fun with her, aod having been allowed 
a trifling income, the place of their retreat wae 
confided to a female fervantof the Butler family, 
who was {worn tofecrefy as to the piace of their 
retirement; fhe was only toflay, that they were 
welland fate ; and hoped thattheir fricods, with- 
out farther inquiry, would cootique their annvi- 
ties, which has not only been doae, but Lkewile 
lncrealed, 

The above-mentioned beautiful vale is the {pot 
they fixed on, where they have refided for feve- 
ral years, unknown to the neighbouring villa- 
gers by any other appellation thaa—The ladies 


‘io the vale, 


About a twelvemonth fince, three ladies anda 
gentieman ftopping one night at an inn io the vil- 
lage, not being able to procure beds, the inhabi- 
tants applied to the female hermits for accommo- 
dation to fome toreign (trangers: this was readily 
granted ; when, lo! in thele foreigners they det- 
cried fome of their own relatives! Bai a0 en- 
treaties could prevail on the ladies to quit their 
{weet retreat, 

Mifs Butler is talland mafculine——<always 
wears ariding habit, hangs up her hat with the 
air of a {portiman io the nail, and appears in all 
refpets as a young man, if We except the pet- 
ticoat, which fhe {till retains. Mils Ponfonby, 
on the contrary, is polite and effeminate, fair aod 
beautiful. 


The Guardian Frigate. 


We are happy in the information, that letters 
have been received from Lieutenant Riou, in the 
courie of the jaft week, dated at the cape of 
Good Hope. That aétive officer, we learn, hae 
been direct rig unremitting attention towards for+ 
warding to the New Colony thoie fupplies that 
appeared moft neceflary for the iupport of the 
lettlers -——but whether the Guardian will be able 
to effe€t her voyage thither, is very ancertain.— 
Thur, in cbe mmdft of diflreffes, enovgh w fub- 
due the vigour of the beft fortified mind, Mr. 
Riou has kept rigid'y io view the great leadiag 
obje& which Government entrufted to his care. 
Tie want of a dock at the cape has prevented 
the Goardian being properly repaired, bat every 
thing chat the piace admits of has been done, 
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The letters conteining this advice of Liecat, 
Riou, were brought to England by Mr. Peck- 
ever ead Mr. Parcell, the Boatfwain and Car- 
peater of the Bounty armed thip=———men as re- 
markable io their (uflerings, as the crew of the 
Gaardian. 


Abfiral. of the Navy of England, made up 
fo July 30, 17909. 

Ix Commission. LineFifty Fri, SloopTe. 

Gand fleet in Torbay g2 — 13 8 53 


At Spithead . wn a a oe 
le the Downs aod North 




















Seas —' — £ 7 
Ac the Nore jf —- qg~-= 3 
At the Weit Iodia IMands, 

, and on the paflage — | Re 
yom : o-- pg ££ 6 8G 
n America and New- : 
foundiand — f 2a Sk 
Eat todies — 
Botany Bay om  @ 8 
Gibraltar and Mediter- 

rancap — | 4 7 

Fitting at Portfmouth 6— 2 1 9 
Piymouth 6m 4 Ht 
Chatham and 

Sheernels 6 1!|+a2a@=— 9 
omen ee Woolwich and 

Deptiord 2—- 6 2 13 
Bogith and [rithChannels — — 8 20 32 

' Traaiports armeden fate — — 7F—~— 7 
Total in Commifion 65 7 66 57 192 
Iw Onpiwary. 
At Portimouth S64 . a..34° 2 
- Plymouth a $$ 9 8 44 
o-_ Onatham _* Bae Ge 5 Be mee 
— Sheernefs ie Ba LR es 
-— Woolwich and Dept- 
fo:d — 1: 19 6 26 
Tots! Ordinary and 
Commiffioa 145 19 132 92 395 
Building 9— ft 3 13 


Ce een eel ee eee 


Total of the Englith 
Navy $4 19 133 96 408 


NL RNC 


An aétion lately was brought by « aative of 
Madagaicar, egainft Mr. Tennant, his matter, 
who had purchated him io the Eaft- Indies, while 
refident-furgeon of Bombay, and had educated 
and clothed him for feveral years ; but had never 
paui him any wages. On their arrival in Eng- 
land, the plarnwff a€ted in the capacity of fervant 
to his mafter, bat on fome gbarrel happening 
between them, he quitted his fervice, and, ap- 
plying to an attorney, was adviled to bring the 
prefeat adlion to recover wages equivalent to 
the fervices he had periormed.— |: was admit- 
ted on ali fides, that the moment a fave fers his 
feet on Engith grouod, he inoftently becomes 
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| Limerich, Jaly 28, . 1790. 


Ws committed to gaol, by james Lang- 
: tom, Elg. Jobn Keely, tor having bere 
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free, although, under @ particular 

his matter might continue intitied to his fervices 
without giving him the compenfation of wages, 
but as a0 fach particular agreement had been 
made in the prefent cafe, the jary gave the plain. 
tiff a verdi@, and affefled the damages at the 
race of fix guinea. @ year. 
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HE lady of Sir Henry Gough Calthorpe, 
Bart. of Bruton-ftreet, of a fon.—— The 
lady of Major Metcalfe, of a daughter.—The 
lady of Su John Shaw, Bart. of Geerge-ftreet, 
Hanover Square, of a daughter.—The lady of 
Siw Alexander Purves, of Purves-hall, Berwick. 
fhire, of a fon.——The lady of George Rumbold, 
Efg. of Ciarges-ftreet, of a daughter.——The 
Countels of Glaigow, of a daughter. 


MARRIAOG E S&S. 
OLONEL Eaton of the Guard:, to Mife 
Stewart.— Daniel Cabanel, Elg. of Line 
coin’s Ino, to Mils Lee, of Louth, Liocolohhire, 
~~July 3. Capt. Thomas Dunbar, of the 7oth 
regiment, to Mils Everetta Kerin, ——Capisig 
Nugent of the navy, to che reli ot Commodore 
Johnftone.——6. Marquis of Graham, to lady 
Caroline Maria Montague, fifter to the Dake of 
Manchelter.—Sir William Wake, Bart. of Cour. 
teen-hall, Northampronfhire, to Milfs Sitwell, 
of Reiwnthaw-hal!, Derbythire.—C. Yorke, Eig, 
reprelentative im parhament for the county of 
Cambridge, to Milfs Harriet Macoiogham, of 
Thorpe, Surrey.— Joho Mear:, Efg. of Eafling- 
ton, Pembrokehbire, to Milfs Read, of Crowood, 
Wilts.—Capt. William Becket, of the Eaft lodia 
Company's fervice to Mifs Oftlife, of Enfield. 
Captain Kennedy of the 44th regiment, to Mifs 
Helen Blackburn, of Giafgow,——Laurente 
Grenholme, Efg. of the 4th battalion of the 
Goth regiment, to Mifs Wadman.—Joho Gril- 
fith:, Efg. of Lincoln’s-ina, to Mils Maflar, of 
Mitcham, 


Dp 2& TBs GS. 

IR James Innes, Bart. of Coxron, Scotland, 
—Archibald Hope, fecretary to the Royal 
Bank, at Edinburgh.—Sir John Lockhart Rol, 
Bart. wice-admiral of the blue.—The Couatels 
of Ichefler.——Mrs, Fitzmaurice, filter to Lord 
Weficote ——Fuly 2. The lady of the late Captsia 
George Munro, or the aril regiment.—s. Adem 
Smith, UL. D. Author of the Importance of the 
Wealth of Nations, and the Theory of Moral 
Seatiments.——Captain Crawford, of the Invalides. 
--Major-general William Roy, deputy ‘quarter 
matter-general and Col, of the 2gth regi.<——7. 
Thos, Hutchins, Efg. of the Hadion’s Bay-houle, 
Fenchurch flreet.—Henry Burton, D. D. War- 





den of Merton College, Oxon,————Nathaniel 


Rifhop, Efg. one of the pre@ors in D tor’s 
Commons.——- George Anguftus Eliott, Lord 
H-athfield, of Gibratrar.—Fhe Reverend Dodor 
Withers, urder confinement for a libel on Mr. 
Fiiaberbert. 
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giarioufly entered the dwelling. houle of David 
Barty, tanner, he beiog 1 company witha 
sided and affifed by four or more perfow wih 
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cheir faces difguifed, armed with piftols and 


- fwords, who tied {aid Barry and his family with 
cords, and with hot irons burned them io feveral 


of their bodies, and carried away cath, men 
god women's appare!, aad fevera| other articles 
jo a large amount. 

Alfo commited by Michael Standith, Efq. De- 
nis Nodhan, charged with harbouriog thofe rofh- 
aos, and receiving folen goods, 

Londonderry, Augufi i. The Independent Vo- 
lyoteers, commaadcd by Captain Ferguion, pa- 
raded at one o'clock, and fired three vollies io 
the Diamond, in commemoration of the relief of 
Derry in 1689. The company thea unanimoufly 


voted an addrefs of thanks to the right hon, the 


Earl of Charlemont, for his truly uniform aad 
diGinterefted patriotifm in general, and particu- 
mer for the decided part which his Lordthip 


lately took in vindicating the violaied rights of 


the people. : 

Ia the afternoon the company, with a number 
of other Gentlemen, were eleganily entertained 
in the Town-hali by Captain Fergu/on, 

Cork, Augufl 2. Orders to a very large 
amount, ia the provifion trade, have been fe- 
ceived by the merchants here, who are making 
vigorous preparations to execate chem.———The 
peisof feamen has been very fucceisful here, 
gad fill continues with unremitting ardour, — 

Galway, Augufi 16. Latt Friday as a promifing 
boy, about twelve or thirteen years of age, (ion 
io Mr. Joho Staunton, of this town, merchaat,) 
was bathing ac the back of the Town-hall, he 
weot beyond his depth, and was unfortunately 
drowned. 


DUBLIN, July 29, 1790. 


A Riotous mob, armed with fwords, which 
hed aflembled for forme outrageous purpole, ia 
Kevia-ftreet, fell upon two men who were pai- 
fing by, againft whom they bad conceived an 
wverfion, and would certainly have murdered 
them, had it not beea for the interpofition of 
Juftice Wiilfon. On hearing the fhrieks of the 
people, he flew tothe relief of the unfortunate 
mea, and apprehended one of the rioters, Pa- 
hick Wollaghan, a weaver, out of whofe hand 
be wrefted a broad fword, while the reft preci- 
ptately fled; and which offender, the Juftice 
ommitted to Kilmainham gaol, For this acti- 
vity Mr. Willon mecits the public thanks, ia 
living the lives of two wnbappy victims, pre- 
lerving the public peace, and apprehending a 
&linqueat, from whole punifamecat, deiperate 
Sutrages of this kind, we hope will be pre- 
vented, 

Auge 1.) Being the happy and memorable 
Woiveria'y of the fucceffion of the illuftrious ta- 
mily of Hanover, by Acts of Parliament, to the 
of thele kingdoms, @ day aulpicious to 
likerty, and hallowed by thew ions, the Liberty 

Ps, with their company of artillery, the Lo- 








. Mpendent Dublin, and Goldimiths corps of vo- 





eater 6, had a ficld day to the Park. Colonel 
indy was commanding efficer, and Colonel 
Smith exerciling officer tor the day.——-They went 
ough a Variety of evolutions wih great ttea- 
Sand cxadtnels, and returned to town be- 
een thice and four o'clock, attended by « great 
Macourle of {pectators. 










Domeftic 


The Volunteer corps who went out on Sunday, 
muttered ftronger than they have done fince the 
year 178s. 

The Goldfmiths corps were habited in a new 
and very imert bive oniform jacket, trimmed 


with yellow, which produces a good effe@, and 


is farther recommended by being lela expentive 
than any heretofore worn. This corps hae alrea- 
dy added confiderably to its numbers, avd more 
are cootioually offering. 

5.) Ac a Poft Affembly at the Tholfel, the 
Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen ele&ed Al- 
derman Henry Howifon Chicf Magiftrate for 
the enfping year, commencing the 29th of Sep- 
tember next, sad upoo being fent down to the 
Commons, and ballotted for, the numbers for 
that Gentleman were 97, agaialt him 6—majo- 
rity ge. 

The report of the Pipe-water Committee, for 
appointing an Engineer of the water works, was 
next lent down, fecting forth that they bad re- 
ceived memorials from fix perions to fill chat of- 
hee, and that James Johafton appeared the molt 
proper, after fome converlaion, the queftioa 
was put, aod a ballot being demanded, there ap- 
peared for Mr. Johniton 55, againft him ¢1.— 
The falary is 200), per annum. 

The report of the Commitee of the Tolls and 
Cuttoms being then fent down, was approved ol, 
Ic is tothe following purport: That they fhould 
be fet for three years, commencing the 29th 
September next, aod a depofiie of sool. given 
as fecurity by the perfon who half take them, 
and allo tecurity for 3001. more, for carrying 
on the fuit ia litigation with the Grand Canai 
Company, and that e Committee of the whole 
Houle be appointed for fettiing the fame. 

6] Between four aod five o'clock in the 
morning prefs- gangs went into fome public- houses 
ia Copper-aliey, which are kept open at all hours, 
aud took above forty perfons who were drinking 
there; from thence they went to feverai other pla- 
ces of the jame defcription, and fecured fome idie 
fellows,who were brought tothe rendezvous houle, 
of whom only four or five were liberated, a: be- 
ing deemed not fit for fervice ; the reft were feut 
on board atender. It is fuppofed the public will 
not have occafion to lament the abieace of fuch 
a groupe, ; 

Caution to Parents.—-The carelefsnefs in which 
fervanis contioually expofe children to danger at 
high windows—or flair-cafes——and the rik of care 
riages in the itreete, arrefts every human eye 
with perpetual horror, Friday a moft melancholy 
accident ot this kind occurred in William-ftreet. 
A fine boy, about four years old, the fou of Ms. 
French, a merchant, fell over che balluiter of « 
*ell fhete-cafe, from the attic ftory to the cellar, 
«ad was killed on the fpote—"tis fuppoled ke 
climbed ob the lid of a box which ftood on the 
landing place, aod by leaning over the ballufler, 
met with his fall. 

8.] The Right Hon, the Earl of Charle- 
moot, Sir Edward Newenham, Colonel of the 
Liberty Volunteers, Lieutenant Colonel Smyth, 
and Major Rowan, of the Dublin lodepeodents, 
and Colonel Tandy, of the Liberty Artillery, 
were clegantly emertained at breakiatt by the 
Geidimith's corps at the Rotuads, 
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_. & few days ago 2 country Mage-coach paffing lengs, without the opening qualkies which ep. 
furioufly through the Biack rock, to mark the danger treth colds in going owt. kt has bee 
fpirit of the horfes, drove over & poor cldweman koown to care colds chat have beeo almoft fq. 
accidentally in the ftreet, and broke both her leg, tied wm confamptions in icls than three weeks, 

_ tnd otherwife fo fevereiy brusied her that there Confidered merely as a ptilan, it is extremely 
__ ‘are but faint hopes entertained of her recovery. pleafant, and far pteierable to the ptiian fold ig 
Sach accident, which are by ao means untre- cofice-houles. 













































qvent, fthould be cautions to. carriage-drivers | 

no to [port with the limbs of their tellow-crea- BIRTHS for Aagak, 1790. 

Dine tee ghee aoniiitiinn’ af shale fetlelel. une N St. Andrew-ttreet, the lady of Lieutenane 

ak ! grat ” ; French, of the 6ih dragoon guards, of a fon, 
y ——In the Phenix Park, the lady of Sackville 


12, The Volunteers aflernbied at Stephen’s- : 

sty io honour of the birth-day of hinihoval Hamilton, Fig. fecretary for the civil depart. 

Highoes the Prince of Weies. Their numbers TT? of 8 fo0.—At Newtown Pery, county of 

Were greater than have appeared in the field for a Kewk en a lady ot ps he sgh aig. of 

long time pall, the werthy occalion tmviting to a fon and heir—[n Gloucefter. ftreet, the lady of 
: | Skefingtoa Thompfon, Efg. of a fon.—In Daw. 

the ranks every man of the corps who. regarded fin We a tad oF Whe ® ry 

» the honour of hiscountry, the independence of its eA tee ets Oat ee te 

| ‘Y @ daughter.——.—At Sans Souci, county of Dub. 


leeiflature, or attachment to the Prince. — |. + ihe . . 
Though the dey, from continued rain, was high- , Pasha, of William Digges Latouche, Ef, 


ly uatavourable co their exhibition, that'cicum- 
Rance diminifhed pot their ardour, and detracted ‘MARRIAGES fer Augufi, 1790. 
hitle trom chew martial diiplay, which was gai- ” Marjborough-flreet, the Reverend Wiliam 
lant and fleady, Thompion, rector of Kilmore, io the county 
The ilurminations at night were egeperal aod of Roicommon, to Milfs Lioyde, daughter of the 
brilliant, each perfon vying with hi: ocighbour late Owea Lioyde, Efg—Joha Heary, Zig. to 
to teRity hix } y atthe angiveriary al the belov- Mails Hallam, daughter ot the late A'derman 
ed Privce’. sctai hou. Hallam, of Limerick. James George O'Brien, 
20] Wear ield atthe Market-houle, Thomas- of Marlborough flreet, Elq. to Mils Maria 
flieer, a barre! of pew wheat, beiongeng to Grace, fecoud daughter of James Grace, oi Bal- 
the Right Hea. Davai Latouche, of Marlay, for linan, 1n Queen's Coun'y, Elqu—The Reverend 
& James Keir, of the county ot Longtord, to Milfs 
ai.) The woman who fome time hace iwore Armftionge, of Chapel-izod, county of Dubiia, 
examinations sgaintt her fon-in-iaw,. for the Samuel Roberts, Eig, an eminent attorney to 
meurder of her daughter, and afverwardsacknow- Mils Ball, daughter ot the fate Edward Buil,. 
ledged ja Court that there was no ground er Ejig.——In Cardiner’s Row, Charles Blake, of 
caule for foch a charge, ands mantor ao at- M.yne, county of Galway, Elg. to Mil. Geor- 
temps of forgery, were beth pilloried this day, gma Bowne, youngelt deughier-otf the lace Sir 
eppoftte the Thoifel. George Browne, of the Neale Paik, county of 
At night, about eleven o'clock, a yonog man Maye, Bart.——-William Otwell, of the county 
was flopped in Mark-freet, jutl by the church, Limerick, Efq, to Miis Ciarke, of Aungier-itr. 
by two icilows armed with haagers, and robbed -—-Nea Cosk, the Rev. George Aimitronge, to 
of feven thiiliegs and his hat, On hin atiempeting Mils Chariotta Beinard, fecond daughter of fas. 
oo pans a refiflegce, one of the vibawts cut him Belusrd, Eig. 
delperately in ihe head. The fellow. made of . 
. erofs a fieid Jeading to Welliand-row, and effea- “ wins : TH # for Anbeh, bse ; 
ed their eicape. N Dame-tlreet, Peter Lawrence, Eig, toa 
to Walter Lawrence, of Beilevue, county 


The late Dr, James Malone's Receipt for a Cold, P je lah of the Ree: MP ee allie’ 


wotich fe angi reanefiy recommended. Giady, Eig. eldeft fon to Michael Grady, of 
=r, Givarie, county of Kerry, Efg —— Ac Camira, 
Take a large tea-cup tot of liotfeed, two Qaeen’s County, aged 78, the Rev, Jeremy 
peony worth of Rick jquorice anc a quarter of a * | ; 
| ge : : Marth —Ai Cork, Mrs. Marcha M*Carthy, alias 
pound of reiting of the ton; Put theie into two rit mT Be Thomas Wade, of 
Quarts of foft water, aod let it Gmmer over a ts Saag ey a bem gtr ‘i 
: nF , . Fairfield, near Ballindfloe, Efq.—Mrs. Maiy- 
flow Gre till it is reduced to one; then add co it Sfler t tk ticks hecantehle Sir Cae 
8 quarter of a pound of brown fugar-candy pound. Sf9%» BUer CO SOS ee en ys 
wig? 7 Molyneux, Bart.——At Hollywood, Queen's 
ed, atabie fpooniul of old rum, and the like - ' %. 
Quantity of the bell white wioc vinegar or lemon Covnty, Bre, Gtewert, oF PF ayidne. tquare, «3 
juice ; 8 bn.—la Cork, Henry Harding, Efq. Mayo of 
Notey The rum and vinegar are belt co be add- that city.—-BMear Dublia, James Tandy, Fig. 
ed only to that qoantity you are going immedi- P.R10O.M O:D.f Oct 4, - 
ately to take, for it it is put into the whole, it ATRICK Daigenan, Elg. to be his Majel- 
is apt ina little time to grow fat, ty’s adv. wea. of the high court of admiralty 
Drink half a piot at going to bed, andtake in Iieiand, (Dominick Trant, Eig. decealed jet — 
a little when the cough ts troubiclome, Alderman Henry Howilon, eleéted Lord Mayor — 
This receipt generally cures the worlt of colds ot the city of Dublin tor the enluing year, com 
in two or three days, and if takea in time may mencing at Michacimas next.—The Rev, Wa 
be taid to be aimolt an intalibic remedy. It ie Crery, prefented to the living of Aibeary, (che 
a @ mo foverciga aud ballamic cordial for the Rev. Jeremy Marth, deceafed,) wits 
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